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THE SCENE OF WAR.—II. 


A GREEK SYMPOSIUM, 


It was my intention to have 
gone to Kavalla, but the sailing 
of the Greek steamers was not 
to be relied upon, and the 
prospect of another week of 
detention on these shores was 
uninviting. Greater events 
were impending in Italy, and 
the Adriatic beckoned me across 
its waters, 

We left Salonica about three 
o'clock of a sunlit day, and 
made good headway as far as 
the outer Cape of Kara Bournu, 
but were soon brought to a 
standstill by the French auth- 
orities, who control all depar- 
tures from the port, 

There were other boats as- 
sembled for the same purpose 
about the guardship, and from 
moment to moment the boats 
which carry the coasting trade, 
with all their panoply of sail, 
drew up with the grace of a by- 
gone age by the grey ship’s side. 

Then at last after many de- 
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lays we were released from this 
bondage; some one gave the 
signal to start, a torpedo-boat 
led the way through the maze 
of mines, and steamers and 
sailing craft followed anxiously 
in its wake until we had passed 
into the freedom of the open 
sea. The evening sunlight was 
bathing the lew green shores 
of Kara Bournu and its salmon- 
tinted cliffs, and making a haze 
of purple and silver along the 
brows of Olympus as we passed 
upon our way. 

At nightfall, after dinner, a 
great political argumentation 
took place in the saloon. The 
ultra - Venizelists assembled 
about the person of the Chandler 
to the Allied Fleet upon the one 
side, the Royalists, led by the 
Captain, on the other; while an 
old Greek officer took up a 
place in the centre, with one or 
two others whose attitude was 
that of reserve. 
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The Chandler and the Captain 
were evidently the protagonists 
of the debate, and each as he 
became seized with the afflatus 
of speech rose from his chair, 
advanced with a menacing 
air towards the opposition, and 
flung his arguments with great 
force and passionate declama- 
tion within an inch of their 
faces. Then all joined in with 
loud voices but the one or two, 
and there was a Babel of speech 
throughout the little saloon, 
from whose walls a portrait of 
the Scotch owner gazed tran- 
quilly upon the excited com- 
pany. Venizelos, Constantine, 
English, French, Germans, Ru- 
manians, were names that stood 
out like prominent landmarks 
from the tropical forest of their 
speech. 

After it was all over, my 
cabin companion, a clever and 
ardent soul, said that there 
would soon be a Revolution, 
that he loved the English, 
that it was a pity Venizelos 
had not long since sent a great 
personage about his business 
when he had the chance, and 
that in short the world of the 
Hellenes was all awry. 

But one of the most serious 
and reserved of those present 

said to me that he had little 
use for such _ ill - considered 
arguments, that his country 
was passing through a difficult 
crisis, and that while most 


AN IDYLL 


At dawn we entered the 
Gulf of Volo, and in the vivid 
sunlight came to anchor 
opposite this little town and 





were for Venizelos, they also 
had a good king. He frankly 
admitted that in his opinion 
the best thing that could 
happen for Greece would be 
an inconclusive peace. This 
man had lived in England, 
France, and Germany; and 
his personal sympathies, he 
said, were with England, which 
he considered the most civilised 
and the most liberal country 
in the world, 

“In Salonica,” he said, 
“we are all of one mind, that 
the English officer is a thorough 
gentleman; there is no one 
else his equal.” 

Leaving the assembly to its 
loud deliberations, while the 
Chandler, worn out with the 
fury of his speech, lay with his 
head lopping over his neigh- 
bour’s breast asleep, I stepped 
outside to see the crescent 
moon sending her trail of 
silver down the sea, tho dark 
outline of Olympus with a 
faint shimmer of snow upon 
his brows, cut clear against 
the starry sky. The ship sped 
gallantly forward upon her 
destiny, the night was of 4 
soft and clarified beauty, and 
bright lights burnt over the 
bows, where there was painted 
in blue and white the neutral 
flag of Greece. It was in the 
nature of a litany to the 
marauding Hun,—‘Spare us, 
good Boche.” 


OF PELION. 


in the midst of its wide circle 
of hills. A carriage carried us 
—a party of three, consisting 
of the Lover of England who 
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wished for an _ inconclusive 
peace, the Widow of a Serbian 
colonel who had been killed in 
the retreat to Valona, and the 
writer—up the steep slopes 
of Pelion to the village of Porta 
Ria, which was a revelation 
through its cleanliness and its 
charm of what a Greek village 
can be. There never was 
anywhere in the world a 
sweeter spot than this. 

To the devotion of one of 
its citizens it ewes its fine 
hotel, its admirable school, its 
excellent drainage, and the 
costly road that makes it 
accessible to carriages and 
motor-cars from Volo. For it 
is an endearing custom of the 
Greeks, when they have made 
their fortunes abroad, to return 
for their remaining years to 
their native towns and villages 
and to bestow upon them the 
surplus of their wealth. It is 
mainly to such contributions 
that Athens—which belongs 
after all to the whole world, 
and not merely to the modern 
Greeks — owes its beautiful 
public buildings, and the 
manifest progress of the past 
sixteen years. Whatever their 
faults, there is no question that 
these people love their Hellas 
‘with a sincere and fervent 
devotion. Alas! that they 
should have suffered its honour 
to be tarnished in these fallen 
days. 

To Nature, Porta Ria, like 
its neighbouring villages, the 
famous Twenty-Four of Pelion, 
owes a site that overlooks the 
lake-like expanses of the Gulf 
of Volo, its noble plane-trees, 
its running waters, and its 
meadows full of flowers. It 
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is in truth a rural Elysium, 
and its people spare no efforts 
to maintain its character. The 
village Place is flagged with 
slate and roofed with the 
foliage of magnificent plane- 
trees, the eastern chinar; and 
the school is bright with roses, 
lilacs, and beds of poppies. 

We entered this model place 
to find all the little boys and 
girls assembled, and were shown 
the very neat kindergarten 
objects made by the children. 
Our proposal to pay for one 
or two that were given us 
was rejected with exclamations 
of denial. The little Achilles 
and Persephones sang a na- 
tional song about the planting 
of the Greek Flag on the walls 
of Constantinople, unaware of 
the decline in the fortunes of 
their country; and upon my 
asking the name of one of the 
prettiest little girls, I found 
that it was Aphrodite! 

The schoolmistress was a 
practical little woman, born 
of the village, and as much as 
possible like a schoolma’am 
from a New-England State. 
The children varied from light 
blondes with blue eyes to dark 
brunettes with Mahomedan 
faces, and in this little com- 
munity of mixed blood there 
was, as sometimes happens 
when North and South meet, 
ene with the most beautiful 
shade of auburn imaginable. 
They all liked being patted on 
the head, and were evidently 
affectionate and well brought- 
up. 
We looked in at an adjoining 
cottage, and found its inner 
court so charming with its 
marble fountain and pergola 
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of vines, its syringas, lilacs, 
and roses, its mayflower in 
bloom, its absolute purity and 
cleanliness, that we crossed the 
threshold and were greeted by 
a friendly and happy-looking 
old man who invited us to 
enter, brought chairs for us 
to sit on, and introduced us 
to his mother, a white-haired 
old woman with the most 
gentle and considerate face. 

This family had lost twelve 
thousand pounds at Dedea- 
gatch on its transfer to the 
Bulgars, but had accepted 
their losses with a quiet resig- 
nation. 

“We are happy,” he said, 
“in our native place, in this 
little home. We have health 
and peace of mind. As to the 
money, we have but to cut 
down our expenses and live 
more simply.” 

In the garden of the hotel, 
where we took a siesta, there 
were pansies, daisies, stocks, 
wallfiowers, campanulas, roses, 
and guelder-roses, and a Maré- 
chal Niel spread its wealth of 
yellow over the walls. 

Even the common houses 
were beautiful, with their water- 
falls and wooden seats under 
the great trees, and their 
glimpses of the sea. It was 
in the midst of these rural 
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scenes that I came upon a re- 
markable figure, the Parisian 
Bohemian to the life, no less 
a person than the late editor 
of ‘The Figaro’ and a former 
Prefect of Seres. He also was 
a native of Elysium, and was 
returned here to shelter in the 
afternoon of his life, 

If I have dwelt thus upon 
the charms of this village 
of Pelion, it is beeause not 
only are they incontestable, 
but they met one as it were 
’twixt wind and water; be- 
tween the martial airs and 
subtle policies of Greece and 
the thunder of real war upon 
the Western Front. 

“ Pauvre Serbie; oh my un- 
happy country,” I heard our 
Serbian companion say more 
than once as we looked upon 
this happy place; and turning 
to us she said, “Oh, gentle- 
men, if you but knew what 
we have endured—the horrors, 
oh! the horrors they have per- 
petrated in homes just like 
these. Cannot you under- 
stand? And you, sir, if your 
country had but known, would 
it ever have left us to our 
fate?” 

But the Cautious Politician 
only shook his head, . For him 
there was no solution like that 
of an Inconelusive Peace. 


THE GULF OF CORINTH. 


My last recollection of the 
Pirzus is of the chief officer, 
seated on the railings at the 
stern of our ill-found ship, 
shouting at the top of his 
voice to the crew and ges- 
ticulating with a passion and 


fervour that left me dumb. I 
came to the conclusion that 
these southern races, with all 
their excitability, must have 
the strongest nerves of any 
people in the world, for the way 
in which they pour out their 
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vital forces over next to nothing 
is little short of stupendous. 

We wriggled slowly out of 
the crowded harbour, where a 
number of German ships were 
taking a holiday, and with an 
increasing speed made for the 
Bay of Salamis, where in the 
distance the Greek fleet, bound 
for Nowhere, was emitting 
clouds of dense black smoke. 
Salamis and the fleet of 
Greece! What ironies does 
time accomplish. 

Our course lay through the 
Corinthian Canal, whose walls 
rose up magnificently upon 
either hand like the bulwarks 
of some Titan’s castle. They 
might have been sliced with 
a sword. The sea lay very 
clear and green below, and 
the colour of these walls was 
a golden yellow. Upon the 


bridge that spans the canal 


a sentry stood with his fixed 
bayonet, like a little tin soldier, 
far above our heads. We 
emerged where Corinth suns 
herself under the grey dome of 
her ancient Acropolis, and were 
enraptured once more with the 
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memories that throng about 
these classic shores. Does any 
one, I wonder, ever forget such 
things ? 

As we steamed through this 
inner sea the broad round mass 
of Helicon rose upon our right, 
and Parnassus with his stately 
summit glittered in the sky. 
There were sailing ships as of 
old running before the breeze, 
and white villages along the 
shores. 

Upon our left the land rose 
high and mountainous, its 
summits still white with snow, 
and it came to the sea’s edge 
not in a single wall but in 
successive stages, so that in 
the grey evening they looked 
like the shadowy and mys- 
terious outworks of another 
world. And this was the 
Peloponnesus we were looking 
upon, and the Spartans of old 
lived beyond these mountains 
in their innermost recesses. 
For me the night as we sailed 
through it was weighted with 
these shadows of a mighty 
past. I could think but little 
of the war. 


THE ADRIATIC. 


Towards morning we passed 
by Cephalonia into the open 
sea, and it might have been 
thought that here upon the 
fringe of Italy, hard by the 
Austrian shores, we should 
have felt the impact of the 
war; but it was not so, An 
air of great peace and tran- 
quillity lay upon the ship; no 
one spoke of torpedoes or sub- 
marines, and no one came to 
detain us or to inspect our 


papers, The swallows flew 
round us in swift circles and 
sat in lines upon the rigging, 
and a small bird frightened 
out of its course came and 
found a momentary rest upon 
a man’s shoulders, It was a 
haleyon voyage, unflecked by 
any incident. 

This man whom the bird 
had selected for its confidence 
was a doctor from Corfu, 
and he told me some terrible 
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things of the Serbian retreat 
through the mountains. ‘“ You 
can have no conception,” he 
said, ‘‘of the pitiable condition 
in which they arrived. Their 
clothes were in tatters, their 
beards had grown long; they 
were gaunt, famished, and 
stricken with disease. Upon 
their first arrival hundreds 
died daily; and many who 
had died on their way from 
Durazzo were thrown into the 
sea. For seven days, during 
the agony of their retreat, 
these people were without 
food ; and even when they got 
to Durazzo, they had to pay 
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as much as twenty francs for 
a bit of bread. Their hearts,” 
he added, “are burning with 
hatred for the Bulgars and the 
Austrians; and with indigna- 
tion at what they consider the 
treachery of our people. But 
they have made an astonishing 
recovery, and a hundred and 
twenty thousand of them are 
now well fitted for war. You 
will see what an account 
they will give of them- 
selves. Dysentery, cholera, 


these were the diseases that 
slew them. If you could only 
have seen them when they 
arrived |” 












At Messina we lay for a 
season in the clutches of the 
war, but at Naples the world 
wagged very much as of old, 
save that happily the Boche 
was not abroad. The country- 
side, as the train bore me to 
Rome, was full of peace and of 
the beauty of Italy, Virgilian 
in its suggestion, with its 
wedded vines and elms, its 
serried acres and its olive 
groves silvering upon the hills ; 
its lordly towns and rich pas- 
tures, with the milch cattle 
lowing in the fields. But two 
thousand additional years of 
toil had left their impress upon 
the scene, and the scarped hill- 
sides over which the furrows 
passed had been smoothened 
down to gentle billows and 
waves of land. All the gran- 
deur and the softness of Italy 
were here, 

As the evening dusk came 
on, the mountains receded and 
the plain became wide and 








apt for a great city. We 
had reached the Campagna, 
The lights of passing trains 
twinkled across its surface, 
and here and there upon its 
monotony glowed the little vil- 
lage constellations, The towns 
on the hillsides near Rome 
shone with their electric fires, 
each one separate in the per- 
vading darkness like a ship at 
sea; and in the greyness there 
loomed the mighty forms of 
aqueducts, like ghosts from a 
vanished past. I felt that I 
had come through a land 
touched with mysteries of land- 
scape, and old with the im- 
prints of mighty generations 
of men, yet a land that was 
peaceful and lovely and un- 
aware of war. 

And thus we entered the 
thronging streets of Rome. 

It was another world that 
I looked upon amidst the 
glories of the Palazzo Colonna. 
For here, through the enter- 
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prise of Prince Colonna, a 
collection of French pictures 
of the War had been gathered 
together, and so engrossing 
were these in their character 
that one had no eyes for the 
older beauties of the building. 
Yet were they for the most 
part lacking in genius, and 
in the gleam of great Art. 
For modern war is not a 
beautiful thing; nor does it 
lend itself much to the Art of 
the painter. It is Science in 
a brutal form. Its influence 
upon all Art will probably 
prove to be destructive; and 
at the best the War will be 
an interlude that Art will 
willingly forget. 

A large number of these 
pictures was concerned with 
the brutality of the Hun; with 
the harshness of burning towns 
and ruined churches; with the 


agonies of women and children 
suffering at the hands of the 


Barbarian; and with the 
Boche’s coarseness, self-indul- 
gence, and thieving in occupied 
country. The. worst horrors, 
of which the stern and terrible 
record is written in the French 
official publications, were not 
depicted here. For there are 
some things that even realism 
jibs at. But there were some 
vivid impressions—one, for in- 
stance, which depicted the 
War as a oyclone driving 
furiously upon its course with 
the cruel faces and the brazen 
helmets of the Boche in its 
midst, while the earth lay prone 
at its mercy below; and there 
were pictures which touched 
the War from the Christian 
standpoint, but, as it seemed 
te me, with little conviction. 
The painters were evidently 
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more concerned with the vile- 
ness of their enemies than with 
the sinfulness of War. I do 
not remember to have seen 
even one that rose above such 
themes to the contemplation of 
the War as a possible chastise- 
ment from God of the sins of 
men; or as Rodin put it to a 
friend in Rome, “C'est un fléau 
que nous avons mérité,” 

Amongst the better pictures 
were those which touched hu- 
man emotions ef a universal 
kind: such as George Scott’s 
“Last Vigil,” showing a dying 
General watched over by a 
dragoon, a candle blown by 
the wind, and the dawn break- 
ing through the window. 
Another showed an emaciated 
peasant soldier straining up 
in his last moments to kiss 
his poor old mother. ‘Maman 
. . » Maman,” were the words — 
upon his lips, This was from 
the bedrock of human nature in 
France; for it is to his mother 
that the Frenchman turns in 
his agony. Of the glory, of 
the splendour of war as in by- 
gone days, there was nothing. 
One could see that here was a 
people defending itself against 
a bully,—a people willing to 
die for its honour and its love 
of country, but not from the 
desire as of old to conquer and 
annex. There was no trace in 
these pictures of the Napoleonic 
spirit. 

More interesting than our 
own were the portraits of the 
French Generals—a remark- 
able series. The incident of 
the death of General Castel- 
nau’s son—“ Va mon fils! tu 
as la plus belle mort que lon 
puisse souhaiter”—was the 
subject of a picture; and in 
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all these there was evident the 
French attitude of devotion, as 
of children to a father, to those 
who lead them in war. They 
love their Generals, these 
French, not as the Peninsular 
soldier loved his Iron Duke, or 
as the British public loved its 
“K, of K.,” but as the Old 
Guard loved the Little Cor- 
poral. They say that France 
has changed, but in _ these 
respects she has not changed. 
You will see here written 
plainly in these pictures the 
greater emotion, the Celtic 
strain, in the soul of her people. 

There are documents other 
than those issued from official 
sources, and it seemed to me 
that through this collection of 
pictures gathered together in 
Rome I had seen a little way 
into the Soul of France, 

For Rome herself one had no 
heart in the circumstances of 
the hour. One’s mind would 
not settle to her ancient glories, 
her great galleries and stores 
of Art; St Peter’s; the Vati- 
can, ... These things failed 
to attract. The pictures of 
her Masters, their Madonnas 
and Saints, left one cold and 
unmoved. They seemed dead 
and irrelevant, like the modes 
of a bygone day. 

Yet was the city beautiful ; 
yet were there moments that 
lay like a benediction upon 
one’s spirit. 

As I sat by the high wall of 


THE ZONE 


Milan, the great northern 
city, has its life in war as it 
has in peace, a nucleus of War was abroad as you walk 








energy and wealth and toil; 
and you wouldn’t know that 


the Pincio one evening, the sun 
shone bright and golden over 
the Eternal City. A thousand 
swallows flew overhead; the 
inner spaces of the garden were 
dark with velvet shadows, along 
which the level sunlight poured 
in glades of light; the noble 
trees of the garden, the green 
lawns, the bright flower-beds, 
the beautiful large-eyed women, 
the general air of courtesy and 
of regard for others, the record 
of three thousand years that 
lay spread before my gaze—all 
these things were here. 

Here I listened, as it were, 
to the last words of a civilisa- 
tion that had slowly and 
through all vicissitudes at- 
tained to this pitch of perfeo- 
tion; here was the marvellous 
output of a people who are 
perhaps the most gifted of the 
peoples of the world; here was 
@ very sanctuary of Art, a 
storehouse of the Soul; and 
there. . . . Well! there was 
the Trench,—a cut in the 
earth,—a ditch, in which some 
fifteen hundred millions of men 
were gathered together with 
but one purpose—to kill or to 
be killed; yet inspired with a 
valour and a patriotism that 
no age has equalled. Behind 
all these strange and bewilder- 
ing contrasts I could not but 
think that there moved some 
inscrutable purpose of God, to 
which, in the gathering dark- 
ness, I could find no clue. 






OF WAR. 
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along its busy streets, if it were 
not for the presence of soldiers 
in the grey of the Italian army 
and the occasional flight of an 
aeroplane overhead. 

But from the moment I passed 
into the railway station, I 
passed into the shadew of the 
war. It was nearly ten o’clock 
at night, and the train was full 
of soldiers, and the platforms 
were so crowded with them 
that there was scarcely room 
to move. 

A little later, in the quiet 
stillness of midnight, we lay 
alongside a train of wounded 
from the front. The red moon 
was sinking in a streak of blood 
upon the horizon. In each car 
the stretchers were slung, and 
the sick men lay very peacefully 
there in the light, their wounded 
limbs bound up, and now and 
then one turned wearily and 
drew his cloak over him, his 
cap over his eyes. 

It must have been some in- 
stinct that brought us all to the 
windows at this solemn hour. 

In the eyes of more than one 
woman there were tears; in 
their forms a shrinking as if 
they had been hurt. As we 
moved, the whole length of the 
train of the wounded defiled 
before us. In one carriage the 
blinds were down, and there 
was a great quietness. 

‘The Dead!” whispered the 
onlookers. 

And then another train came 
by that was full of Austrian 
prisoners. 

_ At Vicenza the Italian search- 
lights were playing upon the 
horizon, and the sound of guns 
was audible in the night’s still- 
ness, 
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“The Austrians are but fif- 
teen miles away,” said the man 
next me, with a strain in his 
voice, 

At Mestre, the gate of Venice, 
we left the train for Udine. 
The station restaurant was full 
of officers in uniform; the 
waiters were flying up and 
down with their pots of coffee 
and milk, The platform was 
thick with men. We were here 
upon the very fringe of war. 

At every station there was a 
place for the military com- 
mander; wherever a stream 
flowed under the railway line, 
wherever a road crossed it, there 
stood a soldier with his bayonet 
fixed. 

In the fields the women 
were driving the great cattle 
through the serried fields. 
Along the border rose the 
Friulian Mountains in a great 
blue wall, the summits of the 
Alps beyond them white with 
shining snow. 

Up there the world was at 
issue. 

It was a pleasant coun- 
try at foot, stored with mem- 
ories of Venetian suprem- 
acy. There were castles and 
country - houses on the lower 
hills; campaniles of the Vene- 
tian style; streams and mea- 
dows, plane-trees heavy with 
shade; white roads, and the 
peasantry moving along them 
as in days of peace. 

And yet the impress of war 
was visibly written upon the 
quiet scene. As we crossed 
a river we looked down upon 
the Italian trenches ; upon long 
ines of shelters for riflemen. 

At the larger towns there 
were mountain-guns, and cav- 
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alry at exercise and infantry 
on parade. There were han- 
gars, grey and elephantine in 
the green fields. In great 
barns by the roadside there 
were sentries with bayonets 
fixed, and groups of men in 
the grey uniform amidst the 
yellow hay. There were strings 
of fretful mules; Alpini with 
the eagle's feather in their 


hats; Bersaglieri with their 
cock’s-plumes falling about them 
in a shower; the gendarmes, 
two by two, their customary 
splendour veiled in dusty grey. 
At the wayside stations there 
were free refreshment stalls for 
the soldiers, served by ladies in 
white. 

And so we came to our 
destination. 


THE ISONZO. 


It is a quarter to nine, and 
the powerful Fiat which is to 
carry us beyond the Isonzo is 
waiting outside an old palace 
in the Venetian town, where 
the headquarters of the army 
are established ; a beautiful old 
town, inscribed with memories 
of the Great Republic. 

A couple of minutes suffice 
to carry us beyond its pre- 
cincts; and my first sensation 
is one of rushing through the 
fresh morning air, along a 
white country road, at fifty 
miles an hour. Avenues of 
plane-trees, meadows full of 
flowers, fields of corn, vine- 
yards and orchards; these pass 
rapidly like pictures on a 
screen. Beyond them shine 
the white summits of the Car- 
nian Alps; and the blue fore- 
front of the mountains stands 
like a giant’s wall upon our 
left. Villages that in ordinary 
times might tempt us, by their 
simple old-world charms, to 
linger by the wayside, are 
passed in a flash, and it is 
not till we enter the old forti- 
fied town of P. , with its 
emblazoned gate and its walls 
and bastions of the days of 








Louis Quatorze, that the motor 
slows down to the kind of pace 
that makes for detailed obser- 
vation. Yet how many have 
been the incidents by the way.! 
Motor- lorries returning from 
the front, one after the other, 
in rapid succession; Sicilian 
hay-carts, bright with pictures 
of saints and kings; and thou- 
sands of brave men in the grey 
of the Italian army, in bar- 
racks by the wayside, in carts 
and on horseback, who pass 
by us as the film of a cinema 
passes before the eyes of the 
spectators. Some of these men 
have blue eyes; some have 
rifles, some laugh, and some 
stand to attention and salute; 
some ride easy in the saddle 
as to the manner born, others 
apprehensively as the motor 
rushes past them on_ the 
crowded road; and some are 
slight and tall, and others 
stout and short; cavalry, in- 
fantry, guns. They pass 80 
rapidly that one guesses at 
rather than sees these details. 

There is dust along the high- 
Way, and in places where some 
lorry or automobile has passed 
it lies like a yellow cloud; and 
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we run into it, and for a brief 
moment see as little of the 
world as one might see through 
a storm in the desert or a Lon- 
don fog. 

And thus far, travelling as 
we are at high speed, we have 
either met or overtaken all 
other travellers on the road; 
but there comes a moment—as 
it comes to all men soon or 
late— when we realise that 
there is some one of Greater 
Consequence upon the road 
than ourselves. A keen blast 
as from a syren bursts upon us 
from behind, the car swerves a 
little to the right, and in a flash 
a grey automobile with four 
occupants has passed us, and 
is leaving us rapidly behind. 

‘* Tl Re,” murmurs the officer 
beside us, touching his cap. 

We can scarcely distinguish 
his small, ardent figure; but 
no Italian is ever in doubt 
about his brave little King. 
Beside him is Porro, the Chief 
of the Staff. They are bound 
for some point on the front; 
but to-morrow the swift 
traveller will be back in 
Rome strenuously at work, the 
leader and servant of his people. 

Following the King, who 
has disappeared as if by magic, 
we cross the frontier, and are 
entered within the territories 
of Austria, now redeemed to 
Italy. The Isonzo lies before 
us, with two bridges across it— 
one of iron for the railway, the 
other of wood. Here at the 
bridge-head a gendarme in 
grey, with dust upon his sun- 
burnt face, and the stern, 
serious look that men wear in 
the zone of shells and gun-fire, 
stops us and asks to see our 
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credentials, Jiven the officer 
beside us has to submit to this 
test. And then with a quick, 
searching, half-dubious glance 
at each of us, he withdraws a 
step, and the car moves over 
the planks of the bridge. Here, 
upon many a day since the 
war began, the fire of the 
Austrian guns has been con- 
centrated, and time and again 
this bridge has been set alight 
and damaged by violent can- 
nonade, To-day we pass it 
without incident, more fortun- 
ate than some who have come 
thus far and have had to re- 
turn, their desire unsatisfied. 
It is all a matter of luck. 

If you look at a map of this 
country you will see that the 
road from the bridge-head at 
the Isonzo to Monfaleone runs 
in a line that might have been 
drawn along a ruler. It thus 
offers an ideal mark to the 
Austrian batteries on the op- 
posite heights of the Doberdo 
plateau (since won by Italian 
valour), and a motor passing 
along it presents a very tempt- 
ing object to the Austrian 
gunners. For this reason 
screens of leaves have been 
hung a few feet above the road 
and across it from the trees upon 
either side, and upon our left 
there are hurdles and branches 
of trees, wherever a gap in the 
hedge leaves the road exposed. 

Along this interesting 
thoroughfare the car races 
at ninety kilometres an hour ; 
and there is no traffic here, 
but that of an ammunition lorry 
rumbling on its way, or a de- 
spatch-rider bending low over 
his machine. 

Thus we come to Monfal- 
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cone, a town that lives under 
the guns and rifles of the 
enemy. It has no inhabitants 
now but soldiers. Every house 
in it is bespattered with bullet- 
holes; nearly every pane of 
glass in it is broken; and there 
are vast rents in its walls and 
roofs, where shells have ex- 
ploded. What was once a 
church by the principal 
thoroughfare, is now a space 
within four battered walls, 
filled with shattered timber 
and fallen frescoes, and gaping 
to the sky; the sides of some 
of the houses have been rent 
away as by the claws of a 
great beast, exposing, as in 
earthquake pictures, the in- 
teriors of the reoms. 

It is a scene of desolation. 

Here is what was once a 
barber’s shop—its plate-glass 
smashed to pieces, the legend 
over it torn away; here what 
was once a pretty villa, with 
dainty rooms and a garden 
bright with flowers. It is now 
a shambles, and the garden is 
run wild, for it is more than 
a year since Monfalcone felt 
the sirocco of War. Here is 
a big building, in which the 
boys of the town were taught 
all the virtues of civilisation, 
now a somewhat precarious 
barracks, with sand-bags under 
its roof and soldiers’ heads 
peeping over its barricaded 
windows; and here, where you 
might least expect to find them, 
are the Headquarters of the 
Brigadier in Command. 

The car is left in the shelter 
of a stable where some mules 
and horses are tethered; we 
cross a cobbled yard and pass 
along a sand-bagged alley, and 


enter a small dark room in the 
basement, where the General 
and his staff are at work. The 
room is hung with an old brown 
and crimson paper; there is a 
sofa at one end, a cheap oleo- 
graph on the wall, an Austrian 
stove, a writing-table covered 
with military forms. One won- 
ders idly who were its former 
occupants, 

The General is a tall, lean 
man, with a stern but kindly 
face; and he might pass for an 
Englishman, were it not for 
just that indefinable something 
which distinguishes men of one 
race from those of another. 
Perhaps we might say that his 
manner is softer and more equal 
than that of an English officer 
of his rank. 

We are barely introduced 
when a soldier-waiter brings 
in a tray of glasses and a 
bottle of wine; and the General, 
with a gesture of apology, in- 
vites us to share his modest 
hospitality. Then, upon a map, 
he marks with a blue and red 
pencil the opposing trenches 
and the line of battle we are 
now to see. His instructions 
are given to a young officer on 
his Staff, a man of quite strik- 
ing beauty, whose classic 
features, blue eyes, and abun- 
dant hair, cut and groomed 
in the present mode, might 
take any woman’s heart. 

“You will take them,” he 
says, “to the old Austrian 
tower on the hill, and down 
to the first line of trenches; 
and thereafter along Joffre’s 
Camminamento, to the railway 
station. You will be careful 
there, and there.” 

“Well, good-bye, gentlemen, 
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and I wish you an interesting 
tour.” 

My next recollection is of 
slowly climbing the side of a 
pine-clad hill in the full glare 
of an Italian sun, which made 
me realise how little anything 
in the world matters, so that 
one’s body is comfortable ; 
and just then an Austrian 77 
came whizzing over the tops 
of the pine- trees, with a 
wheezz .. . eet, and fell with 
a burst and a puff of white 
dust and smoke some thirty 
yards away. I found myself 
ducking with a sense of igno- 
miny upon me. It is a curious 
instinctive sensation, bringing 
a crick to the back of one’s neck, 
and a protest to one’s lips— 
with a secret resolve not to be 
caught at it again. But the 
very next shot finds one in- 
volved in the same ignominy, 
until use hardens one to the 
sensation. 

Then we turned aside from 
this shattered path that was 
strewn with the débris of past 
cannonades, into the _be- 
draggled wood, where there 
were trenches, and so came te 
the old Venetian tower with its 
inscription of the year 1615, 
whence there is now, as of old, 
@ commanding view of the 
military position. We stood 
on the safe side of the tower, 
but even here there was evi- 
dence of recent explosions, while 
upon the exposed side, which 
we approached with some care, 
it was evident the Austrian 
batteries had concentrated 
their fire. Large masses of the 
ancient walls, whose cement 
was now as hard as iron, had 
been torn away by its furious 
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impact; yet the old castle 
stood bravely fronting its 
enemies, who were but the 
other day its masters, while 
new walls were being built up 
beside it from day to day to 
repair the damage that was 
done. It must be an odd sen- 
sation to be locked in here, 
when the guns are at work, 
for there is little more than a 
shallow ravine between it and 
the Austrian emplacements. 

From here we passed down 
the hillside, along the narrow 
trenches. of communication, cut 
in the solid rock, to the first 
line, whence over the sand-bags 
and through the eemented 
loopholes we looked upon the 
scene of war. 

It was a scene designed by 
Nature with a hand lavish of 
beauty; for there beyond the 
brook, and the low hills upon 
its farther shore, spread a 
blue-green world, with shadow 
and sunlight chasing each 
other across it in lazy pursuit, 
and beyond it the high ram- 
parts of the Julian Alps, like 
the walls of some Titan’s 
castle, whose keep was made 
splendid with the luminous 
brightness and gleam of snow. 

Here were majesty, dominion, 
and power. 

And then one’s roving eye 
came back to the low bare 
foot-hills opposite,—the dread 
Carso—where so many men 
have died, to the Austrian 
trenches, yellow where the 
sand-bags and the parapets ran 
like a sheep-pen along the 
ridge; dark and sinister, where 
the barbed wire, rust-red, the 
colour of old blood-stains, lay 
like a trap fer those who would 
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venture into this dreadful 
web, 

And then a little nearer it 
fell to the Italian trenches, 
which ran in places parallel 
to those of their enemies, and 
at others jutted out sharply 
in a sort of pyramid or lance- 
head, almost to the very edge 
of theirs; and yet again, as 
seen by the eye from here, in a 
line that seemed to take up 
and continue along the brink 
of the plateau the line of the 
hated Tedeschi. 

And here, immediately below 
the cemented loophole, was 
our own barbed wire, tangled 
and sinister; and beyond its 
coils, in an outpost of observa- 
tion, a grey soldier reclining, 
with his rifle by his side, and 
his: gaze fixed on the enemy 
opposite. 

Every now and then a puff 
of cloud appeared over the 
crest of the hungry hillside, 
and the boom of a big gun 
filled the air; and every now 
and then, more frequent and 
more insistent, the scream of 
a 77, travelling swiftly over- 
head, fell sharply upon our 
ears, and made us stoop a 
little lower behind the line of 
sand-bags. , 

I felt that I wanted to be 
alone. I should have liked 
to spend a day and a night 
here, and to have seen the 
life of the soldier through 
at least one circuit of the 
revolving world—the benedic- 
tion of the night falling upon 
friend and foe alike, the gleam 
of the dawn on the snowy 
summits. But such things are 
not permitted to the passing 
guest. All that I could attain 


was to leave our party, where 
the General’s Aide -de-camp 
was explaining the military 
positions, and look out upon 
the strange scene from another 
embrasure, of whieh I was the 
only occupant. Here, in the 
narrow loophole, there lay a 
little pile of empty cartridge- 
cases, that told their own tale, 
I wondered how many had 
found their billet, and whether 
the man himself had been killed. 
There was nothing to show. 

A soldier touched me on the 
elbow, and pointed down the 
dark communication trench 
along which the rest of my 
party were disappearing. It 
took us into a strange world, 
for here were men lying 
wrapped in sleep, head to foot, 
careless of all but rest. The 
trench was narrow, and we 
had to step past them, and 
over them, with care; but they 
slept on. In places the trench 
became a tunnel so dark that 
we could not see, and every 
now and then there was 4 
barbed door, that could be 
swiftly closed in- case of 
invasion. 

Thus we came of a sudden 
into the sunlight once more, 
and upon the man with his 
rifle in the observation-post, 
and saw all that any man can 
see of his enemy, until the 
moment comes to rise up and 
rush across that brief space that 
divides one people from another. 

The scene before us was his- 
toric, for it was the edge of 
that Carso plateau whose 
name is as familiar as Mons. 
Some of the hardest fighting 
of the Italian war has taken 
place here, 
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Bare, hard, and yellow, with 
scarcely a tree upon it, it ends 
on the Italian side in an ab- 
rupt wall, but slopes down- 
ward, once the ridge has been 
won, towards Trieste. Its lack 
of cover, its iron surface, place 
the advancing Italians at the 
mercy of their enemy, who long 
before the war took care to 
prepare a shelter for his guns, 
in deep cuttings and caves and 
tunnels in the rock. Time and 
again the valour of the Italian 
attack has been broken before 
the formidable obstacle, and 
thousands of men have died in 
the effort to win even that line of 
trenches along the crest, which 
if you look upon it, on even a 
large-scale map, seems so small 
an accomplishment. 

That low hill yonder, to 
which the plateau rises with 
a slight ascent, is known 
amongst the men here as the 
Hill of Death ; and each soldier 
who went forward to the attack 
had to carry his sand-bag or 
spadeful of earth, to make a 
shelter for himself it might be, 
but more often for those who 
came after him, when he was 
dead. 

But the hardest part of it all 
is, that even when the plateau 
is won, its further slope, ex- 
posed to the fire of heavy 
guns on the Austrian heights 
beyond, makes it a deadly 
thoroughfare for those who 
would march along it to Trieste. 
So it happened that the pla- 
teau still remained in the posses- 
sion of Austria, and that as we 
looked across towards it that 
day, we could see the line of 
the trenches as plainly as our 
own. 


We spent nearly an hour 
here along this front, gazing 
through the loopholes, talking 
in whispers over the difficulties 
of the position, sheltering every 
now and then from the almost 
tropical sun, being warned 
when we became careless and 
stood erect; and all the time, 
with a sort of cruel leisurely 
persistence, the Austrian 77’s 
flew over our heads, seeking 
the Italian pioneers at work on 
a railway some hundred yards 
away. 

Then we went on through 
trench after trench, through 
caves and tunnels, through the 
pine- woods and the subter- 
ranean fortress in whose end- 
less ramifications we were in- 
volved, till we came with a 
sudden joy upon a glimpse of 
the sea, far-spread below us, 
—blue, tranquil, and asleep, 
under the Castle of Dwina, 
the villas of Miramar, and the 
long-coveted, still-distant city 
of Trieste. 

We had now passed into the 
second and third lines of 
trenches, and the grey soldiery 
clustered about us, thick as 
summer flies. Some of them 
lay by the trench sides, sunk 
in sleep; others were writing 
post-cards and letters to their 
women at home. Here was 
one with a bit of canvas spread 
over his head, drawing a pair 
of love-birds with laborious 
care, “to pass the time,” he 
said; another stolidly eating 
his macaroni; a couple more 
carrying a hundredweight of 
the morning paper, slung over 
a pole, like grapes of Eschol ; 
while those who had already 
been supplied were busy read- 
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ing and tracing with their 
fingers the news of the Russian 
victories. When they looked 
up it was with a gleam in their 
eyes, as of men who had seen 
a vision. Ina cave that went 
deep down into the bowels of 
the hill, an officer was seated 
at a table, writing official 
papers ; in another, whose front 
was decorated in plaster with 
a figure of the Virgin, the 
name and the number of a 
regiment, a hundred men sat 
close about the narrow stairs 
that descended sharply into the 
blackness of the earth, shelter- 
ing from the sun; and every 
here and there a man lay in 
some small hollow scooped out 
of the side of the trench—the 
Comminamento Joffre — his 
helmet over his eyes, his body 
relaxed in sleep. 

These men, into whose world 
we had come with a feeling 
almost of intrusion, looked at 
us, some with friendliness, some 
with curiosity, some with in- 
difference. More than once 
the American accent broke the 
comparative stillness. ‘Say, 
Mister; yore Eng-lish, ain’t 
yer?” “Hah! I guessed 
that.” “Oh yes, I been in 
Canada; plenty good money 
out there. I go back soon as 
this war be over; but glad to 
come and fight for my country. 
Sure. So long.” 

Life was not so still and 
quiet here in these back 
trenches. Yet were there 
abundant evidences of war. 
The sparse pine-trees were torn 
and mangled by the passing 
shells; there were gaping holes 
in the ground and in the walls, 
and unexploded shells that 





were turning yellow with the 
rust. One of these, a 405, had 
found its resting - place, nose 
imbedded, in the inner wall 
of the trench along which we 
passed. 

Through this odd werld we 
descended upon what was once 
the station of Monfalcone, 
But little of it now remained. 
Its windows and doors, long 
since shattered to pieces, were 
built up with sand-bags; its 
walls were pitted with bullet- 
holes, and rent with shells; its 
interior was a wreck, Upon 
the walls in the passage where 
the ticket-checkers stand, there 
still hung in strips the time- 
tables for May 1915. The 
little station hotel outside was 
but a shell; yet the name of 
its proprietor, forlornly visible, 
rattled over the lintel of the 
door. As we walked past it 
across the open space where 
the cabmen and the commis- 
sionaires wait, a shell came 
shrieking over our heads, and 
fell with a roar in the wood 
through which we had come. 

It was a scene, as I have 
said, of desolation; and even 
the wild flowers that had come 
with the summer, looked faded 
and worn amidst these harsh 
surroundings, I stooped to 
pick a few; and as I did so 
my fingers touched a clip of 
five cartridges that must have 
dropped here from the hand of 
a soldier, to whom they could 
be of no further use. 

From the station we re- 
turned to the streets of Mon- 
falcone; and as we passed 
along its chestnut avenues an- 
other shell tore through the 
branches and exploded in the 
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garden of a villa, against whose 
walls the resulting fragments 
of stone rattled with a patter 
like that of hail. Along the 
forsaken streets soldiers passed 
in twos and threes, taking little 
notice of such incidents, care- 
less of where they walked; 
while from a neighbouring bar- 
racks, in the intervals between 
the shells, there came the tinkle 
of a piano and the sound of 
laughter. 
' “Tn war,” observed the Lieu- 
tenant, “all men are fatalists.” 

Our visit ended in a battery 
of 75’s, These were dexterously 
concealed in a wide open court, 
and there was nothing of them 
visible to our eyes as we turned 
in at the great gates but the 
browning grass, and here and 
there a hole made by some 
vagrant shell. But presently 
we descended into a narrow 
tunnel, and so came to the 
guns, each of which lay here 
as scrupulously clean as a 
dainty woman, in a little 
chamber of its own. Instead 
of the gun facing its embrasure 
fair and square, as in the old 
fortifications, it hid itself coyly 
in an angle; beside it in a 
secluded corner lay its shells; 
and while one of the gunners 
slept like a log upon the bar- 
row, another sat with the soap 
upon his face and a barber at 
‘his elbow, unmoved by the 
sound of the enemy’s shells 
flying overhead. 

“Behold our impression- 
ability!” laughed the Lieu- 
tenant; “we have acquired, as 
you see, some of your Northern 
sangfroid.” 

The Latin peoples have, it 
Seems, learnt this lesson; and 
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a cool self-possession seems to 
be the characteristic of the 
Italian Army, from the Gen- 
eral and his staff to the dusty 
carabinero on the road. I came 
away, indeed, with the happiest 
impression of a cheery, efficient 
people; of strong, brave men, 
who think little of death as 
they go up to the fighting line ; 
and of many with strong, noble 
faces, the very image of their 
Roman ancestors, whom I 
turned instinctively to look at 
more than once. 

In other days, I will confess 
here, I have thought of this 
loved Italy as a land of beg- 
gars and priests; of palaces 
and churches; of a people in- 
dolent, easy, artistic; of its 
officers as rather romantic per- 
sons in flowing cloaks that 
were drawn about them with 
a dramatic grace; of soldiers 
who, if they deserved success, 
had been cheated of it ; of many 
who were, so to speak, the de- 
relicts of life, broken and thrown 
upon the charity of the world. 
But to-day I do not know 
where all these people have 
gone. There seem to be only 
young men in Italy: clean- 
built, clean-shaved, hardy, erect, 
and as matter-of-fact as our 
own people. Like our own 
men, too, they are devoid of 
the Prussian brutality, and 
mingle with the rest of their 
countrymen as simply as ours ; 
and yet there is a certain 
hardness and air of readiness 
about them as of men who are 
bent on some great purpose. 

Our visit had been one of the 
most absorbing interest, yet it 
was with something of a sense 
of relief that I found the motor 
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speeding away from Monfal- 
cone, its falling shells and its 
ruined homes. It was as 
though a weight had been lifted, 
and a feeling amounting to de- 
light swept over me asI saw once 
again a woman by the wayside, 
a child upon a doorstep, and 
labourers busy in the fields. 
The brutality of war was there 
at the end of that white road, 


by that shattered inn and rail- 
way station, in those hard- 
looking trenches, and in the 
insensate flight of those shells 
whose only message was one of 
destruction ; but here were the 
joy of life and the beauty of 
the world once more. 

It was much to have seen 
Monfalcone, but more to have 
left it behind. 


UDINE IN WAR TIME. 


Udine is a little town hall- 
marked by Venice. In its 
square there is a miniature 
palace of the Doges. Opposite, 
there is a square tower with 
two bronze figures striking a 
bell, as at the gateway of the 
Merceria; and there are two 
marble columns, as in the 
Piazetta, sustaining the winged 
Lion of St Marc and a figure 
of Justice; while the Lion is 
again to be seen recessed in the 
walls of the public buildings. 

At night, when the streets 
are but faintly lit by the little 
blue globes of electric light, and 
dark shadows lie across the 
streets and about the corners 
of the buildings, one might be 
back in the days when a Doge 
sat enthroned in Venice and 
the Procurators of the Repub- 
lic ruled in Udine; instead of 
being, a8 one is, at the head- 
quarters of the Italian army. 

At the inn, as one dines in 
the old-fashioned courtyard, 
overhead there is a canopy of 
wistarias, through whose inter- 
spaces one can see the swallows 
wheeling and hear them twit- 
tering ; and beyond them, high 
up, the war-planes buzzing and 
circling in the summer sky. 


This evening, they are our 
friends up there, and we sit at 
peace; but the enemy’s planes 
are frequent visitors, and Udine 
has suffered at their hands, 

When dinner is over, I go 
away and sit for a little while 
under the chestnut-trees by the 
square outside the gates; and 
as I sit here in the Sabbath 
calm, I see the little milliners 
crossing and recrossing with 
their bandboxes on their arms, 
the boys at play, and the 
carts of the peasants entering 
and leaving the town. I seea 
funeral procession go by, the 
white horses with their sky- 
blue cloths, the priest in his 
vestments, the candle-bearers 
and the sexton, and a whole 
company of girls in white. 

It is a bit of the old-world 
life of _Udine, untouched by 
the events of the hour; and 
yet, just across there by that 
big house, where a general 
officer of one of the Allied 
Powers lives, there are still 
traces of the big hole made 
by an Austrian bomb; of the 
fragments that were blown into 
the house, damaging its win- 
dows and its walls and nearly 
killing its occupants ; while 
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in the neighbouring cemetery 
lie those innocent persons who, 
happening by a blind chance 
to be passing at the moment, 
were killed outright by the 
explosion. 

The Castello stands with a 
sort of majesty upon the Hill 
of Attila, four-square, barrack- 
like, yet touched with the 
grace of Italy. From _ this 
spot, raised by the labour 
of multitudes to enable him 
to gaze upon the spectacle, 
the great Barbarian is said 
to have looked upon the 
burning of Aquileia. His suc- 
cessors would, no doubt, be 
glad to emulate him. 

But to-day it is a beautiful 
world that encloses me as I 
stand here and look about 
me. I can see the Friulian 
Mountaihs, the Carnic Alps, 
the sea afar off, and the 
Tower of Aquileia. I see a 
landscape of light blue touched 
with silver, of bright green 
fields and red roofs, with here 
and there a solemn cypress- 
tree, bathed in the summer 
sunlight, radiant and joyous; 
and as I look upon it through 
the great windows of the 
Hall of the Castle, and from 
the Venetian balcony, the air 
is laden with the engulfing 
music of the guns. 

Overhead I hear the droning 
whirr of the great Capronis 
as they circle and watch over 
the safety of the city, and 
against the skyline I can 
trace the muzzles of the de- 
fending guns. 

In spite of its tranquil 
beauty, Udine is given up 
into the hands of war. The 
museums, the Castello, are 
closed, and their pictures con- 
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cealed in the vaults of the 
mighty building... . 

It is grey dawn when I am 
awakened from deep sleep by 
the ringing of all the bells of 
Udine and the loud blast of a 
syren that would have roused 
the Seven Sleepers, 

It is that early hour when 
the darkness of night is pass- 
ing away, when there is light 
to see, but the world is still 
wrapped in sleep; when the 
tiger springs on his prey, the 
Afghan launches his attack ; 
when the marauding aeroplane 
looks for a chance of flinging 
its bombs upon some city or 
place of war. 

I descend to the basement 
to ascertain the cause of the 
disturbance, and find a great 
company assembled there in 
its night-clothes, including the 
Countess de V. and her daugh- 
ter, Captain M. of the Italian 
Cavalry, whe is attached to the 
Russian Mission during its 
travels in Italy, and the maids 
and porters of the hotel. An 
Austrian plane has been sig- 
nalled, and Udine is advised 
to betake itself to its cellars 
and basements, 

After a while the bells cease 
ringing and the syren its naval 
blare, and in their place the 
grinding music of the Capronis 
fills the air as they circle in 
the dim heaven in search of 
the enemy. 

Then a bell rings out an- 
nouncing that all danger is 
over, and Udine turns on its 
side and sleeps again. 

At eight o’clock I go down 
to breakfast in the little al 

fresco courtyard, where the 
wistarias make a canopy over 
the head of the visitors to the 
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hotel as they feed, and I am 
just starting off on my rolls 
and hot coffee and a plate of 
peach jam, when again the 
morning peace is broken by 
the sudden blare of the syren 
and the ringing of the Cathe- 
dral bells. 

Some run out to look up into 
the sky, where an Austrian 
plane rides high above the city 
like a bird of prey ; while the 
more timid, including the 
maids, the porters, and an old 
peasant from the country with 
a great black hat upon his 
head and a flowing white 
beard, cluster about the inner 
doorways like a covey of fright- 
ened partridge. It is a little 
scene for a painter. 

Then the guns begin to fire, 
and the air is loud with their 
repeated detonations. 

“ Bang—bang—bang,” they 
go, and I begin to wonder 
where their bullets and the 
fragments of their shells will 
find a resting-place, for every- 
thing must come to earth 
somewhere. 

Overhead there still rides 
high the Austrian plane, seem- 
ingly unconcerned, while now 
the grind of the Capronis is 
added to the other sounds; and 
so I carry my breakfast into a 
safer place and resume opera- 
tions on the peach jam and 
the rolls and the hot coffee— 
a little less hot now from this 
interruption. 

And then as the Capronis 
rise high into the air and 
gather impetus, the Austrian 
withdraws and passes away 
out of sight, and the incident 
comes to an end. 

The barber in his shop winks 
an experienced eye and says, 
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“The Russians; it was to pay 
them a visit.” 

The market-place fills with 
the farmers of the country- 
side; and men go to and fro, 
fingering the yellow corn, ap- 
praising the lowing stock. 

Udine is once more bent 
upon the business of its every- 
day life. 


Such incidents were not in- 
frequent; and I heard of a 
lieutenant in a fourth - floor 
room who slept peacefully 
through it all, untroubled by 
war's alarms, For my part, I 
could never resist the fascina- 
tion of the sky ; and one morn- 
ing as I was starting for 
Vicenza I saw a_ beautiful 
sight. 

It was about seven o’clock, 
and the ringing of the bells 
and the hooting of the syren 
announced the arrival of an 
Austrian plane. I went down- 
stairs and into the square of 
the XXth September, and 
looked up into the sky above 
me. 

It was very blue, of the 
colour that one describes as 
electric, and only here and 
there a wisp of cloud floated 
across it. And then there 
appeared in the flawless dome 
overhead a puff of white cloud, 
which swelled and descended, 
and then another and another, 
until there were presently 
seven, like a new sort of con- 
stellation ; and then there was 
something in the midst of 
them, like a moth with the 
light on her wings, or it 
might be a piece of thistle- 
down caught by the sun, and it 
began to float and as it were 
melt away into the empyrean. 
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This was the Austrian plane, 
flying at great speed far up 
above in the spaces of heaven. 

Two Capronis were following 
it in swift pursuit, and these also 
faded and vanished from sight. 





SICK AND 


Up there at the front, the 
overwhelming instinct of every 
man is to kill. But just a little 
behind it there springs up the 
instinct to save life, to ease the 
pain of the dying and wounded; 
to succour with a gentle hand 
even the vanquished enemy. 
Men up there will even die to 
save another’s life. It is a 
strange contrast—part of that 
dual nature which is_ the 
tragedy and the hope of the 
world; and it is hard to say 
where and when one begins 
and the ether ends. 

One morning I went, with 
some shrinking, to look upon 
the wounded in the hospitals 
of Udine. 

There was the hospital for 
those wounded in the face. In 
one reom of it there was a sort 
of jaw factory, where hundreds 
of plaster casts made from the 
jaws of each patient lay in rows 
upon the shelves, and parts 
that had been blown or shot 
away were being made to re- 
place them. Many a poor 
fellow was evidently disfigured 
for life; some— including an 
Austrian ‘from Bosnia — were 
visibly in pain and distress, 
and ate with the greatest 
difficulty from the bowls of 
food before them. .. . 

In another ward there were 
those who had been frost- 
bitten, and some of these had 
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Then others came and circled 
angrily over the town, buzzing 
as they fiew, like hornets about 
a nest; and once more the 
world returned to its custom- 
ary avocations. 


WOUNDED. 


lost the greater part of their 
feet. Over the lower ends of 
their beds were small hooped 
frames to relieve their maimed 
limbs from the pressure of the 
bedclothes. 

The long rows of white beds 
filled eaeh room from end to 
end, and in each room there 
were nurses of the Red Cross— 
Italian ladies who were giving 
their voluntary services to their 
country. One could see what 
a comfort their presence was to 
these wounded and broken men, 

We passed by the operating- 
rooms where the surgeons were 
at work in their white robes 
and aprons; by the disinfect- 
ing-rooms and the bathrooms, 
into which those fresh from 
the trenches are taken on 
entering the hospital, and 
through the kitchens, where 
the pleasant odour of warm 
and well-cooked food filled the 
air; and so through the big 
Hall where some wounded 
officers were seated, and into 
the open street and the every- 
day life of Udine. 

The Medical Officer in charge, 
gravely courteous and kind to 
the last, saw us out, and the 
door closed on him and his 
hospital of six hundred wounded 
men; a little empty just now, 
for the tide of battle had 
rolled away te another part of 
the long Italian front. 
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Upon another occasion I spent 
an hour with Colonel Santucci, 
the P.M.O., at his big hospital 
for 3,000 men, outside the 
town. The little Colonel took 
a fatherly pride in this thing of 
his creation ; for a few months 
ago it was a Cavalry Barrack, 
and I could not but appreciate 
the adaptability and skill with 
which he had turned it into a 
modern hospital. What were 
once horse stables were now 
immaculate bedrooms, and the 
feeding-troughs with white lids 
on them were now as white as 
snow. 

“Pure air, abundant water, 
absolute cleanliness—these,” he 
said, “are my three remedies ; 
the rest I leave to Nature, and 
she knows her business. But 
you will see also that we have 
the very latest, the most modern 
applianees. Here, at each end 
of each ward, is an X-ray in- 
stallation, the most perfect 
that money ean buy. Look 
at those transparencies there 
against the light; they will tell 
you of the strange places into 
which the bullets penetrate. 

“And here is our Bacterio- 
logical Section. Every patient 
is examined here, and yeu see 
our books show that over 
15,000 have been tested in this 
way. No man can leave this 
hospital and carry disease 
abroad with him inte the 
country. This was especially 
necessary when cholera and 
typhus prevailed in the 
Austrian armies. 

“And look at my steam 
laundry; it is a great instru- 
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ment of the cleanliness at which 
we aim; and at the trees—see 
how they are growing up. But 
@ year ago this was a bare 
barrack-yard. Gardens, trees, 
flowers — everywhere, every- 
where ; I love them; they are 
great healers. They rejoice the 
eyes and cheer the hearts of our 
men.” 

The Colonel, it was clear, 
had an inclusive mind ; and his 
hospital was a triumph of fore- 
thought, sequence, and skill, 
It was all so geod, and so 
simple, 

As we came away I saw a 
man lying ill of typhus in the 
Infectious Ward. Beside him 
sat, one on each side of his 
bed, his father and mother; 
typical old peasants—silent, 
enduring, patient. 

“Ah! poor things. I let 
them come—not regular, per- 
haps,—I had not the heart to 
turn them away. I have given 
them a room here, and they 
have food from the hospital 
kitchen. They are happy; and 
their son—he will recover.” 

You cannot keep the human 
touch out of Italy. 

‘“‘ Always flowers,” he mur- 
mured, “always trees, gardens 
—happiness, and cleanliness. 
They soon get well, and when 
they go back to their homes 
after this war they will never 
be dirty again, as they were. 
It will be a new Italy.” 

And so it will: a great Italy, 
with its soul bathed in the 
waters of sacrifice, and its vision 
purified by endeavour. 

ODYSSEUS. 

















COUNTERPLOTS. 


BY J. STORER CLOUSTON. 


THE pre-war taste in fiction 
being dead (it has been buried 
by several distinguished pub- 
lishers), and quite a new vogue 
having appeared, the very im- 
portant question arises: What 
are authors to do with their 
stock of 1916 and 1917 plan- 
nings and plottings? As these 
have been the result of vast 
intellectual labour, it would 
clearly be a lamentable waste 


of brain produce to allow 
them to remain upon their 
shelves. A few authors who 
have been so judicious as 
to consult the present writer 
have also been so kind as to 
let him publish the following 
practical solutions of this 
vital problem, in order that 
as many deserving writers as 
possible may benefit by the 
demonstration, 


I, THE EMANCIPATION OF MAGDALEN. 


The design for this romance 
was of a pattern very fashionable 
till quite lately. Magdalen, a 
spirited young lady of nineteen, 
beautiful and talented, was 
condemned by the caprice of 
fate to possess an altogether 
uncongenial, and indeed, one 
may say, an unworthy family 
circle. Her father, Colonel 
Warpheend, was of the typical, 
prejudiced, bigoted, ‘“ damn-it- 
miss - am - I - not-your- father,” 
military species; a really hor- 
rid fellow as conceived by 
the talented young authoress. 
Magdalen’s brother Randolph 
was as rakish and selfish as 
young men of twenty-one gener- 
ally are (they were coming in for 
terrible castigation in this pro- 
mising novel); while her sister 
Martha exhibited all the defects 
of a thoroughly domesticated 
woman, 

Conceive of the effective 
scene it would have made 


(before the war) when the 
Colonel discovers the MS. of 
twelve chapters of a novel in 
his daughter Magdalen’s hand- 
writing, entitled ‘The Rise of 
Judith,’ and actually depicting 
what that Philistine warrior 
has always been in the habit 
of regarding as a lady’s fall! 

With flashing insight and 
startling power Magdalen has 
uttered the cry of what was 
lately the New, and is now 
(unhappily for our authoress) 
the Out-of-Date Woman. 
Emancipation, freedom from 
the stifling conventionalities 
of society, liberty to lead a 
woman’s life as a woman 
dashed well wants to lead it; 
these are the soul - shaking, 
Philistine - shocking demands 
of Magdalen uttered in her 
MS. novel. 

Rising like a skylark to the 
occasion, Magdalen debates the 
problems of sex with her 
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scandalised family through five 
long and sparkling chapters. 
The MS. novel is snatched 
from her hands and burnt 
by her outraged father, to 
the accompaniment of a flood 
of conventional arguments 
whieh our gifted authoress 
would have made to sound 
very thin indeed. Randolph, 
who is actually engaged at that 
moment in an intrigue with 
the housemaid (our authoress 
spares man none of his fail- 
ings), expounds the same econ- 
ventional morality with dis- 
gusting hypocrisy. Martha is 
cold, supercilious, and unfor- 
giving —a typical virtuous 
woman, in fact. Naturally, 
Magdalen comes out of the 
five-chapter controversy with 
flying colours, Equally natur- 
ally, her unspeakable parent 
sends her under escort to her 
strong-minded Aunt Seraphina 
to be dressed down still more 
drastically. 

And now we get the real 
note of genius struck. Aunt 
Seraphina turns out to be a 
disillusioned virgin. Instead 
of dressing down her erring 
niece, she expounds for three 
chapters views which are an 


_ advance even on Magdalen’s 


breezy opinions. 
“ Drain the cup of life to the 
dregs, my dear!” she cries. 
“Whatever you do, avoid the 
loveless, stunted destiny of 
your unhappy aunt!” 
Dramatically the scene 
changes. The intoxicated 
reader is carried straight 
into the midst of the most 
Bohemian Bohemia ever con- 
ceived by a young lady who 
has only once been in a studio, 





but who has—which is far 
more important—the divine 
gift of imagination, The cen- 
tral figure is “Quis,” the nick- 
name of the brilliant woman 
painter whose work is the 
delight of the truly artistic 
and the scandal of the Phil- 
istines. Red-haired, green- 
eyed, sylph-like in form, and 
quite irresistible by any man 
who has a wife to desert, this 
delightful creature becomes the 
bosom friend of the now notori- 
ous Magdalen. For Magdalen 
has re-written her novel, ex- 
hibiting several times more 
flashing insight and startling 
power than she exhibited the 
first time. It is, of course, 
taboo at all the libraries and 
bookstalls, and has even been 
preached at by the Bishop of 
London, so that she has become 
a rival to Quis herself. 

Amidst the clouds of scented 
tobaeco-smoke and the fumes 
of alcohol, veronal, and other 
stimulating essences which float 
through the studio of Quis and 
the flat of Magdalen, the reader 
soon discovers a magnificent 
male figure which is clearly 
destined to play a worthy part 
in this drama. This is ‘‘To-to,” 
pet name of the famous mor- 
phomaniac sculptor, a gentle- 
man (if eur authoress will 
forgive me for applying this 
perhaps rather inappropriate 
term to such a type of the New 
Man—as he was three short 
years ago) whose relations to 
Quis are more than hinted at. 

To-to turns his alluring eyes 
to Magdalen, who likewise 
turns hers to him, and in & 
series of volcanic chapters we 
see Quis left with a bullet 
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through her brain (through 
her head anyhow, though what 
it encountered there our auth- 
oress does not specifically say). 
Meanwhile the enraptured 
Magdalen and To-to are enjoy- 
ing the greatest felicity in a 
Riviera hotel, when lo! another 
equally magnificent male ap- 
pears. 

This is Popherintski, the 
world-famous musician, as 
hairy a genius as _ ever 
strummed. It takes Magda- 
len but four passionate chap- 
ters to elope with this latest 
lion, and then the dénotiment 
positively rushes to meet the 
enthralled reader. 

While enjoying a beautiful 
prospect of the sunrise from 
the top of Mont Blanc (whither 
they have gone for symbolical 
purposes) the happy couple 
learn the news of To-to’s death 
from an overdose of morphia. 
Two days later the distraught 
Colonel Warpheend receives a 
note dated from Mont Blanc, 
informing him that Magdalen 
and Popherintski propose to 
embark on an avalanche which 
is just due to descend upon the 
unsuspecting inhabitants of the 
valleys 14,000 feet below. 

With this truly inspired 
piece of symbolism the tale 
would have concluded, had it 
ever been written. But alas! 
the War came, and a few 
slight alterations seem quite 
essential. In the first place, 
the title is easily altered 
jnto— 


The Precipitation of Magstein. 


_As for the plot, the “Eman- 
eipation” may almost be said 
to convert itself into a first- 
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class Air Drama. Magdalen 
of course becomes Magstein, a 
sinister figure of mysterious 
origin, at present acting as 
butler to Colonel Warpheend. 
The gallant Colonel will re- 
main as before, except that 
his characteristics will have 
other adjectives applied to 
them. This determined, single- 
minded, martial gentleman is 
the patriotic inventor of a 
new anti-aircraft gun, and his 
confidant and assistant is of 
course his talented butler 
Magstein. 

Another fresh selection of 
adjectives (which in the 
English language are very 
numereus) leaves Martha a 
charming, blushing, and yet 
delightfully competent V.A.D., 
employed in the hospital of 
which her Aunt Seraphina is 
matron. As for Randolph, he 
need merely be converted into 
a first cousin whose youthful 
follies were laid aside when 
he accepted a commission in 
“K1.” (As a brother he could 
not of course marry Martha 
at the end.) 

The first incidents are dra- 
matic and mysterious enough. 
The gun is tampered with 
several times, and the Colenel 
is dashed and hanged if he can 
guess who the unscrupulous 
scoundrel can be. Magstein 
professes to be equally puzzled, 
and for a thrilling ehapter or 
two misleads all but the most 
sophisticated readers into 
thinking Randolph is_ the 
criminal. But the reader’s 
eyes begin to open when he 
finds this sinister butler actu- 
ally daring to make love to 
the beautiful Martha, and dis- 
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closing a dark hint that he is 
not what he seems. In fact, 
he drops distinct allusions to 
estates in East Prussia and 
shares in Krupps. Martha of 
course fails altogether to un- 
derstand these allusions, but 
she rejects his unworthy ad- 
vances with the scorn they 
deserve, 

And now the drama and 
mysteriousness deepen with a 
vengeance. Magstein mysteri- 
ously disappears, leaving the 
Colonel with the dark suspicion 
that the secret plans of his 
gun have been photographed. 
Of course he is too guileless 
and honourable to suspect his 
own faithful butler (whem he 
mourns as probably mur- 
dered), but the reader exclaims 
** Aha!” several times about 
this point. 

Still following closely on the 
lines of the “Emancipation,” 
the scene now changes to 
Bohemian London, only in this 
version it is a German Club 
in Soho which we visit, where 
Quis is a marine landscape 
painter, with a strange par- 
tiality for setting up her easel 
in the neighbourhood of naval 
bases, To-to is but a thin 
disguise for the mysterious 
Magstein, and Popherintski is 
a renegade Slav who does son e 
very neat things in the way 
of stealing documents from the 
Russian Embassy. 

In place of the Riviera hotel 
we next get a coast defence 
station on the shores of 
England. The gun stands 
there in the dim and eerie 
dusk pointing skywards de- 
fiantly, and beside it on the 
sward lies its brave inventor— 


drugged! Two masked shapes 
appear dragging a third. 
From the moans of the third 
we learn with horror that she 
is no other than the unfor- 
tunate Martha. The other 
two we know by instinct (even 
before they began to whisper 
“Gott strafe!”) must be 
Magstein and Popherintski. 

They raise the pinioned girl 
skywards; they heave her 
downwards; she disappears 
down the muzzle of the gun! 
Then Magstein springs on a 
parachute and ascends te join 
a Zeppelin. This is the end 
of a chapter. 

The next chapter opens 
with one of the most excit- 
ing moments imaginable. The 
heroic Colonel, shaking off the 
fumes of the drug, staggers to 
the gun and aims it by the 
light of the moon at the 
whizzing Zeppelin overhead. 
The fate of England hangs 
upon this one shot, and the 
reader knows that no shell, 
but the fair Martha herself, is 
in the breech. What is going 
to happen? (This is the nearest 
approach toa problem permitted 
in the new fiction.) 

Bang! By the rays of the 
moon the delighted reader 
perceives not Martha but 
Popherintski speeding heaven- 
wards! Being well soaked in 
petrol, he presently bursts 
into flames. He hits the 
Zepp a sickening smack, and 
the next moment, with a ter- 
rific explosion, the gigantic 
airship hurtles earthwards, 
the form of its pirate cap- 
tain heading the descent. It 
is Magstein— he has been 
precipitated ! 
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The explanation is as simple 
as it is ingenious. Randolph 
and Aunt Seraphina, noticing 
a faint sound of sobbing in 
the gun, have rescued Martha 
and substituted Popherintski, 
who, unfortunately for him- 
self, was discovered gloating 
in the vicinity. The petrol 
Aunt Seraphina was carrying 
to remove stains from band- 
ages, so that everything is 
accounted for perfectly natur- 


II, CHARLOTTE 


This novel would have made 
a decided stir in 1913; not 
exactly a sensation, since the 
authoress is far too refined 
for anything in the nature 
of a splash, but undoubtedly 
@ great many earnest people 
would have talked about it, 
and everybody who affected 
taste would certainly have 
had to know the author’s 
name. 

Charlotte was the wife of 
Ralph, and Alexis was the 
other man. Both were genu- 
inely and at moments passion- 
ately in love with her. Both 
(so far as can be judged from 
certain specimens of their con- 
versation jotted down by the 
gifted authoress) were equally 
addicted to making very long 
speeches on much the same 
topics, In fact, there seems 
to have been nothing to dis- 
tinguish them except that 
Ralph was going to smoke 
& pipe (if the novel had been 
written), while Alexis was 
going to confine himself to 
cigarettes. 

Charlotte’s first choice had 
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ally. And, needless to say, 
on the finger of Martha gleams 
an engagement ring. 

To complete the close par- 
allel between the Emancipa- 
tion and the Precipitation, 
the letter incident would 
be retained, exeept that the 
news which gladdens_ the 
gallant Colonel’s eyes is the 
intimation that he is now 
a K.C.B. and Randolph a 
D.S.O. 


CHOOSES AGAIN, 


been Ralph. She had even 
gone the length of marrying 
him before she met Alexis; 
but what of that? An up- 
to-date (meaning A.D. 1913) 
lady was no snivelling mono- 
gamist. The two gentlemen 
were practically twins, 80 
Charlotte deliberately resolved 
to choose again with an open 
mind, 

The plot of this high-class 
novel is a little diffieult te give 
in detail, since it consisted half 
of conversations and half of 
subtle analyses of these three 
interesting people’s states of 
mind. The principal incident, 
which was going to occupy 
about two-thirds of the book, 
is this. 

At 11 P.M. one evening 
Alexis, smoking a cigarette, 
arrives at the Belgravian 
abode of Charlotte (all the 
characters move in the best 
society), having discovered in 
the course of a forty-page con- 
versation that Ralph was going 
te smoke his pipe somewhere 
else. Thirty pages of subtle 
analysis have left Charlotte 
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a little limp, and locked at 
last within her bedroom, 

Alexis knocks on the door 
(perhaps the most exciting 
episode in the whole romance). 
Through the panels Charlotte 
replies, and thereafter each 
breathes several sentences, 
which, with the aid of minute 
descriptions of their sensa- 
tions, occupy a long and 
what would have been a very 
wel)- written chapter. Finally 
Alexis is bidden to wait on 
the stairs for her decision. 

He waits till 4 A.M, while 
the gifted authoress analyses 
in turn her sensations and 
then his emotions, and then 
her emotions and then his 
sensations, As the _ elock 
strikes four the front door is 
heard to open, and Alexis, 
cigarette ‘twixt fingers, glides 
away. 

Ralph has returned. No 
secret is made of this, as the 
plot is not of the kind 
that depends on secrets. He 
ascends the stairs, analysed 
by the authoress upon every 
step. He knocks at the door 
in a very nice gentlemanly 
way, for he quite realised that 
being a husband conferred no 
privileges in 1913. Again sen- 
tences are breathed, and again 
the gentleman is told to wait 
upon the stairs fer the lady’s 
choice, 

Pipe ’tween teeth, he waits 
while a new series of analyses 
are performed. At last, at 
9 A.M., he has breakfast. The 
decision, in short, has been 
postponed. 

Next morning Charlotte dis- 
cusses her night’s work with 
her bosom friend Sylvia, and 
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in the course of the next few 
days Sylvia discusses it in 
turn with Ralph and Alexis, 

And which twin does she 
choose in the end? That is 
the most artistic touch in this 
artistic work. The reader is 
left in doubt till the very last 
line, and then he gets just 
one little hint, so subtle and 
so ambiguous that half the 
readers will guess pipe and 
half cigarette. 

There is no doubt that this 
plot requires very delicate and 
yet rather firm handling to 
convert it into the type of 
romance that has come into 
vogue of late. The title, for- 
tunately, presents no great 
difficulty. In fact, a compara- 
tively slight change gives us— 


Commander Careless, R.N. 


The next step needs only 
to be boldly made, and it is 
accomplished in practically a 
twinkling. If we frankly con- 
vert the three chief charac- 
ters into Midshipmen Careless, 
Dashett, and Loosun, the terror 
alike of their Commanding 
Officer and of the German 
Navy, we can go ahead with 
what it is now permissible to 
call a spanking breeze on our 
counter, 

The high-spirited escapades 
of their earlier careers will 
occupy the first six chapters 
very nicely. Marlinspike in 
hand, the reckless yet lovable 
trio hold up their enemy the 
flag - lieutenant, and, having 
shaved half his head and re- 
moved his boots, make him 
perform the goose-step round 
the quarter-deck to the de- 
light of the cheering blue- 
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jackets. They playfully fire 
off the 12-inch guns of the 
forward turret just as the 
chaplain is reading prayers. 
They pour boiling water down 
the speaking-tube, having first 
secured the presence of the 
captain at the other end. And 
as @ final touch of roguish- 
ness they alter the range- 
finder, whereby a salvo is 
neatly landed on the lawn of 
the admiral’s official residence 
as he is in the act of enter- 
taining royalty. 

But now the drums of war 
begin to beat, and with a 
ring of genuine affection in 
his voice and a crystal drop 
sparkling in his eye, the 
bearded bo’sun confides to the 
admiral his opinion that 
“these three blinkin’ gents 
is goin’ ter give Billy what 
Ho, and a little bit over!” 

The admiral, a thorough 
good sort at heart, in spite 
of his temporary annoyance 
at the salvo episode, cordially 
agrees, 

“James,” says he, “ be- 
tween ourselves, I give you the 
straight tip—Careless will be 
commanding the Grand Fleet 
before this war is six months 
older, and we’ll have to build 
fresh navies for the other 
two.” 

Nor does our hero belie the 
confidence in him expressed by 
these two experienced critics. 
Having secured the steam 
pinnace and a couple of 6- 
inch guns by a judicious mix- 
ture of effrontery and violence, 
Careless sets out for Heligo- 
land. Observing en route a 
hostile submarine in the act 
of sinking a passenger liner, 
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he ports his helm, rams the 
submarine, and rescues the 
only surviving passenger —a 
beautiful girl, Gwendolen by 
name and heroine by nature. 

To disguise Gwendolen in 
the costume of a mariner 
(discovered among the wreck- 
age) is the werk but of an 
instant, and drepping a Zepp 
and a Fokker with a neat 
right and left from their 6- 
inch guns on the way, the 
daring couple draw ever nearer 
the hostile coast. A pursuing 
battle cruiser is prettily drawn 
over a mine-field improvised 
by the ingenious Careless out 
of empty ginger-beer bottles 
and some nitro-glycerine which 
he luckily discovers in the 
stern-sheets. She goes down 
in ten seconds; and though 
the promptings of humanity 
almost induce them to delay 
their voyage and rescue the 
crew, they decide, on second 
thoughts, that duty comes 
first—and on they race. 

Presently the German flag- 
ship heaves in sight, and de- 
scribing themselves as Captain 
O’Hooligan and Lieutenant 
Brady ef the Irish Republican 
Navy, the enterprising voy- 
agers are welcomed with open 
arms by a stern officer whose 
conspicuous whiskers and fero- 
cious conversation will leave 
the intelligent reader in no 
doubt that he is in the 
presence of Grand Admiral 
von Tirpitz. 

This bloodthirsty but cred- 
ulous Teuton is so impressed 
with Captain O’Hooligan’s con- 
versation and sentiments that 
he readily allows him to take 
the wheel and steer the 
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Hindenburg straight into the 
arms of a British squadron. 
The action which ensues (and 
which should make one of the 
best chapters in the book) is 
chiefly remarkable for the ex- 
traordinary series of humor- 
ous incidents which occur on 
board the doomed Hindenburg. 
Captain O’Hooligan and his 
capable lieutenant load the 
guns with lager beer, water 
the furnaces, charge the tor- 
pede-tubes with the Hunnish 
officers’ umbrellas, and finally 
persuade Admiral von -Tirpitz 
and his crew to take refuge in 
the foe’sle while they negotiate 
an honourable surrender. 

Foremost in welcoming 
Careless and Gwendolen on 
the decks of the British flag- 
ship are Dashett and Loosun, 
who, it seems, have been chiefly 
instrumental in conducting the 
battle so skilfully, and all who 
read this convincing tale of 
the sea will be agreed that 
three Victoria Crosses were 
never better bestowed. 

And now comes an oppor- 
tunity fer some very pretty 
sentiment. The incident of 
Charlotte and her admirers 
breathing through the locked 
door can be adapted excellently 
by merely rolling the admirers 
into one, and either removing 
the door or keeping it unlocked. 
The breathing also can be 
easily altered. We are thus 
left with Commander Careless 
(as of course he has now be- 
come, pending his reaching 
Admiral’s rank) and the 
beautiful and heroic Gwendo- 
len sharing an oilskin on the 
bridge of H.M.S. Indestructible, 
both madly in love and both 
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misunderstanding everything 
the other says. 

““T have one at home await- 
ing me,” murmurs Gwendolen 
(meaning of course her aged 
parent, and secretly anticipat- 
ing the joy of that veteran 
when she introduces Com- 
mander Careless). 

“She loves another!” says 
the impetueus Commander 
to himself. “Farewell fond 
hopes!” 

By the aid of such ingenious 
misunderstandings the love 
interest can be carried right on 
to the last chapter in a series 
of thoroughly wholesome epi- 
sodes. And meantime the 
youthful Commander is per- 
forming further prodigies of 
valour, and performing them 
moreover in that delightful- 
ly unpremeditated, accidental 
sort of spirit which the millions 
who have never met a naval 
officer in the flesh will yet 
instantly recognise as so like 
the gallant fellows. 

Plunging overboard, for 
instance, for his morning swim 
somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of the Dogger Bank, 
Commander Careless suddenly 
discovers himself in the midst 
of a mine-field. Of course such 
a dashing blade would never 
dream of looking for mine- 
fields off the Dogger Bank any 
more than he would dream of 
looking for burglars under his 
bed, but having found one he 
does the right thing with it by 
sheer instinct. Picking up the 
insidious dangers one by one, 
and just showing enough 
caution to hold them at arm’s- 
length, he bursts them in suc- 
cession on the taffrail of the 
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Nil Desperandum (the super- 
Dreadnought which he now 
commands), and then he goes 
en swimming just as though 
nothing had happened, and 
whistling carelessly “It’s a 
way we have in the Navy!” 
as he breasts the rollers. 

Of course he swims a little 
too far, as daring eaptains of 
super-Dreadnoughts are so apt 
to do, and losing sight of his 
ship discovers himself presently 
in the midst of a fleet of hostile 
transports heading for the 
Norfolk coast. But to detail 
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their swift and terrible fate at 
his hands would be superfluous 
in what after all is only the 
outline of a novel. In fact it 
is merely necessary to add 
that the forecasts of the 
Admiral and bo’sun were more 
than justified, and that a very 
happy adaptation of the ques- 
tioning note at the end of 
“Charlotte” may be secured 
by leaving the reader a trifle 
doubtful whether our hero is 
going to end as the Earl of 
Heligoland or Viscount Dogger 
Bank, 


III, THE FLY IN THE OINTMENT. 


This story would have been 
considered one of the most 
artistic gems its author ever 
fashioned. It is a beautiful 
conception, rather of the Arun 
Lily type of loveliness, and yet 
with a sort of caramel custard 
consistency. For choice, it 
should have been read in a 
Turkish bath by ladies and 
gentlemen with season tickets, 
for it would have been rather 
a long book to devour in the 
course of one perspiration. 

Humphrey is a contempla- 
tive gentleman of 51, wealthy, 
leisured, artistic, and refined 
absolutely to the limit, He is 
exactly the man one would 
have expected to live very 
happily in a good library 
with a conservatory opening 
off it and a croquet lawn be- 
yond, but our author is not one 
of the thoughtless sparks who 
deal in happiness. He has 
given the gentle Humphrey a 
fly in his ointment ; in fact, one 
may almost say a bluebottle. 


Humphrey is haunted! And 
he is haunted by no vulgar 
ghost or even by crude remorse, 
but by something much more 
subtly terrible—a conscience, 

He has a brother called Geof- 
frey, aged 49, also wealthy, also 
leisured, also artistic, also re- 
fined almost to a shadow, and - 
haunted by another conscience. 
These two graceful creatures 
suffer in silence for years and 
years. They have suffered, 
dumb and uncomplaining, ever 
since their gentle careers at 
Oxford were rudely interrupted 
by that dreadful examination 
called Moderations, which sim- 
ply refused to be passed by 
them. They tried again and 
again, but their consciences 
kept pricking them, and that 
made their eyes wander out of 
the window, and so they had 
to go mournfully down. 

The trouble, in fact, had be- 
gun long before that event. 
Their careers at Eton were 
likewise brutally interrupted 
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by the impossibility of getting 
past the lower fourth. The 
consciences pricked, the eyes 
wandered, and when they stood 
five feet ten and were nearly 
ready for shaving, they were 
told they were too old to stay 
any longer in the lower fourth, 
and so they gently drifted 
away. 

The most charming descrip- 
tions of their lovely houses and 
fragrant gardens and beautiful 
pictures would have been given 
by our author, who is an artist 
if ever there was one. But, alas 
for him! times have changed 
and paper is precious, and pub- 
lishers say that nobody admires 
dreamy men nowadays; while 
the only questions people ask 
their consciences are either, 
Has it an objection? or, Are 
YOU motoring for pleasure? 

There actually was a little 
plot, however, even in the ro- 
mance of Humphrey and Geof- 
frey. Something —a little 
bird or a pink flower or a 
zephyr, something suitable any- 
how—rouses them at last toa 
state almost ef revolt. Pro- 
bably their consciences have 
been overdoing the haunting 
stunt. Anyhow, what our 
gifted author proposed was a 
series. of descriptive passages, 
growing purpler and purpler 
all the time, showing how the 
weather and the trees and the 
people they saw out of the win- 
dows all conspired to drive 
them to the verge of despera- 
tion, The brothers and a crisis 
are clearly approaching one an- 
other, though not of course 
hurriedly and violently, but 
delicately and slowly, like two 
dogs, stiff from nose to tail, 
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with glassy eyes and rumbling 
formidably, as they draw step 
by step nearer the dramatic 
moment when the stern process 
of smelling begins. 

The actual moment in the 
brothers’ case (which we should 
have reached about page 300) 
is when, upon a never-to-be- 
forgotten morning, Humphrey 
treads on a beetle, and squash! 
goes the innocent insect. Con- 
science-smitten and _horror- 
struck, Humphrey collapses 
into his arm-chair, and all the 
beautiful world seems black. 

Geoffrey is equally upset. 
He has noticed the beetle 
shortly after breakfast, and 
failed to warn his brother 
(who he knows was wearing 
his heaviest boots), “I am 
equally guilty!” he cries, and 
so acute are their anguishes 
that an author who liked 
strong effects would probably 
make them open a drawer 
with a couple of pistols in it. 

But neither the author of 
‘The Fly in the Ointment’ 
nor his charming creations are 
of that type. Humphrey and 
Geoffrey would as soon think 
of investing in oleographs as 
pistols. They are non-smokers, 
non-drinkers, non-killers ; non- 
everything, in fact, except 
haunted, and now they actu- 
ally begin to be determined 
to be non-haunted too, The 
worms, in short, decide to turn. 

Accordingly they split 
glass of sherry and run twice 
round the lawn to rouse their 
fighting blood, treading the 
daisies under foot with desper- 
ate hardihood. For a mad 


moment they feel a curious - 


sensation, almost as though 
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their backbones were begin- 
ning to grow. But, alas! this 
extraordinary feeling frightens 
them. Reflection sets in. They 
begin to wonder whether they 
can possibly keep this up, 
whether really nice men ought 
to keep it up, and a lot of 
other things. 

And then the shadows begin 
to deepen. Nature conspires 
to help the haunters and de- 
press the brothers. Autumn 
leaves fall and evenings grow 
chilly and vapours arise on the 
river, and that curious feeling 
in their backs fades away. 
One beautiful chapter follows 
another, quivering with mild 
emotion, till at last the book 
ends simply by arriving at the 
. last page—a delicate piece of 
symbolism indicating the fate 
of Humphrey and Geoffrey. 

In reconstructing this grace- 
ful plot it is quite clear that 
several new episodes will have 
to be invented. At the same 
time the general outline is 
first-class material, The nature 
of this new tale is inevitable, 
and is suggested very happily 
by the title 


The Spy’s Disappointment. 





Sir Humphrey is of course 
head of the Secret Service 
Bureau. Geoffrey is his right- 
hand man, a skilled and daring 
investigator, disguised at pres- 
ent as a Conscientious Objec- 
tor, who delivers treasonable 
sermons at the Chapel of the 
Socio-Atheistical Brotherhood 
in Balham. As long as he is 
acting in this capacity, the 
character of the original Geof- 
frey will fit him like a glove, 
and even Sir Humphrey might 
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behave at times like the orig- 
inal Humphrey to throw Ger- 
man agents off the scent. 

The two haunting consciences 
are represented by Watson, the 
confidential clerk of Sir Hum- 
phrey—the last man his acute 
chief suspects; and by P.C. 
Brown, the constable on the 
beat where the Chapel is situ- 
aved. And here again, who 
would suspect a bobby of art- 
fulness ? 

A consciousness of being 
shadowed afflicts both the 
head of the Secret Service 
Bureau and the daring in- 
vestigator. They decide upon 
a thorough disguise (this, of 
course, is one of the new 
incidents). Even Geoffrey’s 
striking impersonation of an 
Objector has evidently been 
insufficient, but they mean to 
make no mistake about it this 
time. In fact, we have practi- 
cally the same situation as in 
“The Fly,” only it is rather 
differently handled. 

Aided and abetted by Wat- 
son and P.C. Brown—whom 
not even the reader suspects to 
begin with—they set about the 
task of throwing their invisible 
enemies off the scent. Thrill 
follows thrill. Sir Humphrey 
appears as a wounded sergeant 
of the Coldstream Guards, an 
octogenarian bookseller in Char- 
ing Cross Road, a one-legged 
liftman on the Piccadilly Tube, 
and a Lady-in- Waiting at 
Buckingham Palace. Hach 


time his disguise is so perfect 

that he deceives his oldest 

friends, yet each time a des- 

perate and utterly mysterious 

attempt is made to put an end 

to his life and abstract the 
28 
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confidential plans of the latest 
super - Dreadnought and the 
draft of the secret treaty with 
Abyssinia, which, like all ex- 
perienced heads of the Secret 
Service, he carries in a tin- 
lined hollow in the heel of his 
left boot. 

The attempted assassinations 
are positively hair-raising. An 
elderly clergyman stands the 
sergeant a small Scotch flav- 
oured with Prussic acid; an 
innocent - looking nursemaid 
hands the bookseller three gun- 
cotton pennies, with a time-fuse 
concealed in the King’s head, 
in change for a shilling; the 
liftman is fired at for five 
minutes by an automatic re- 
volver concealed in a bag of 
golf clubs; and the Lady-in- 
Waiting is nearly crushed by 
the mysterious collapse of the 
Marble Arch. By a miracle 
Sir Humphrey escapes with 
his life, but unfortunately only 
to go to sleep for two minutes 
on a bench in Hyde Park and 
wake up to find the hollow heel 
neatly removed and a dummy 
substituted. He has lost his 
confidential papers ! 

Geoffrey, carrying equally 
important documents equally 
ingeniously concealed, has 
equally exciting adventures. 
Whether disguised as a para- 
lytic newspaper vendor, as a 
stockbroker with blue spec- 
tacles, or as the statue of 
Achilles in Hyde Park, he 
is invariably handed arsenical 
sandwiches, or fired at by an 
air-gun with a poisoned bullet, 
or hit with extraordinary vio- 
lence by a life-preserver con- 
cealed in a bouquet of daffodils, 
This last effort brings down 
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the statue, and before he can 
disentangle himself from his 
toga, Achilles loses his docu- 
ments. 

And now we come to another 
incident which was not actually 
in “The Fly,” but can quite 
legitimately be added. The 
scene changes to Potsdam, and 
we see the Kaiser and Crown 
Prince, surrounded by their 
glittering suite, waiting to 
receive the two famous spies, 
Tinkeldorf and Grossermann, 
who have just returned from 
England with an extraordinary 
haul of confidential documents, 
A box of iron crosses is on the 
table, the band plays “ Deutsch- 
land iiber Alles,” and fireworks 
explode continuously in the 
decorated streets. 

Amidst tumultuous cheers 
the spies approach the Palace, 
and the reader is astounded to 
recognise in the perfidious pair 
Watson, the confidential clerk, 
and Brown, the Balham con- 
stable! They reach the Palace, 
the gates are thrown open by 
stalwart guardsmen, and with 
their pockets bulging with the 
captured documents, Tinkeldorf 
and Grossermann pass in to 
meet their Emperor. 

Meantime the Kaiser and 
the Crown Prince are holding 
confidential and highly illum- 
inating converse with Generals 
Hindenburg, Mackensen, and 
Kluck (these are all the names 
the general reader is likely to 
recognise, but more can of 
course be added if striet verl- 
similitude be desired), Then 
they dismiss their Generals and 
their glittering suite, and await 
by themselves the arrival of 
the spies. As they wait they 
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exchange @ very curious look. 
The left eyelid of each seems 
in fact to quiver. 

The scene again changes to 
the outside of the Palace, where 
a few minutes later the Kaiser 
and Crown Prince appear, their 
pockets now bulging with the 
documents. Summoning their 
suite, they spring into their 
‘ motor-car and dash headlong 
for the Front. Arriving in the 
firing line, they dismiss their 
suite on the pretext of desiring 
a little private conversation, 
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Then over the parapet they 
hop and double for the British 
trenches, 

And then the mystified reader 
reaps his reward. Off go the 
German uniforms, and, instead 
of the Kaiser and Crown Prince, 
Sir Humphrey and his faithful 
Geoffrey stand revealed ! 

As for the spies, when they 
have worn their iron crosses 
for half an hour they find that 
two can play at the gun-cotton 
and time-fuse game. Hence 
the title of this tale. 


IV. SARAH SIMPSON OF THE SLUMS. 


There would have been no 
flies on this novel. If the 
metaphor be not too poetical 
for a serious literary essay, 
it was going to be a bean- 
feast of Slices of Life. Such 
slices were very popular a 
few years ago. Whether 
they had a vast sale, Heaven 
and their publishers alone 
know; but the intellectual 
gentlemen in loose hair who 
flourished in large quanti- 
ties at that time devoured 
them as eagerly as certain 
other gentlemen in loose hair 
devour nuts, and kept on call- 
ing for more, In fact, they 
solemnly declared that no life 
was life except what was con- 
tained in these slices, just as 
other experts say that no buns 
are really bath except Bath 
Buns. 

Sarah Simpson lived her 
uneventful life in an insani- 
tary quarter of the most un- 
interesting town in England. 
* She was quite plain, and con- 
sequently very pessimistic, 





Taking full advantage of this 
flying start, she secured a 
sister called Jane, who was 
nearly as plain and even 
worse tempered; also a pe- 
culiarly offensive father called 
Dad; and finally a knock- 
kneed, pimple-nosed follower 
called Tom— absolutely the 
limit. Thus equipped, she 
set about her task of damp- 
ing the spirits of the public. 
Sarah is introduced to the 
reader (this booty having been 
collected even before the story 
opens) in the act of cooking 
the family dinner at Number 3 
Cauliflower Court, the dreari- 
est alley in Europe, selected 
by Sarah for her residence 
probably in the course of the 
same successful expedition 
which yielded Dad, and Tom, 
and Jane. She peels the 
potatoes for several pages, 
and then boils them for 
several more. Enter Tom. 
“Hullo!” says he, and 
contributes one or two more 
remarks to the same effect. 
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“Hullo yourself!” says she, 
rising to the occasion. 

“Cooking the usual mess,’ 
observes Tom. 

“Yus,” says Sarah. 

Enter Dad, quite drunk, and 
exit Tom, just in time to avoid 
being kicked out (for Dad has 
his own prejudices). And now 
we have a long pause while all 
the things Dad smells of are 
described, and a brief list of 
his previous convictions given 
as a kind of extra guarantee 
that we are enjoying the real 
stuff. 

Among Dad’s virtues is 
economy. He allows Sarah a 
penny a month as pin-money. 
But she knows how to wait. 
She saves up her allowance 
for sixteen years and buys a 
real rabbit necklet with the 
head on and glass eyes. The 
story grows very powerful 
about the period when the 
rabbit arrives, and Sarah 
goes to a music-hall with it 
and Tom, Tom is smitten 
almost on the verge of matri- 
mony. But no such felicity 
is allowed in slices of life. 
Tragedy looms. 

Dad perceives the effect of 
the rabbit on Tom, and as 
he loathes Tom worse than 
water, and is very artful when 
sober and very violent when 
drunk, he purloins the rabbit 
and knocks Sarah down when- 
ever she expostulates. And so 
Tom drifts away and takes 
up with Mary, a lady from 
@ neighbouring slum. 

The quarrels of Sarah and 
Jane, and Jane's affairs with 
a duplicate of Tom called John, 
then absorb the reader’s in- 
terest up to about page 480, 
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when Dad chokes over a fish 
bone and dies, 

Dad’s funeral is then very 
minutely described for the 
benefit of any readers who 
still remain too cheerful. The 
sad ceremony is performed on 
a@ very wet day, which puts 
the finishing touch to the re- 
covered rabbit, and according- 
ly to Sarah’s last chance of 
happiness (otherwise the whole 
story might have been spoilt). 
John gets very drunk, and 
Jane is more quarrelsome than 
usual, and Tom is run over by 
the hearse, which brings Mary 
likewise into the right humour 
for enjoying funerals,—which 
is particularly necessary since 
there is every chance of an- 
other as soon as the author 
has time to make Tom die in 
a sufficiently prolonged and 
lugubrious fashion. 

At this point the author had 
left the end an open question. 
He was going to finish it, he 
said, according to the mood 
he was in after visiting the 
Chamber of Horrors on an 
empty stomach, so as to get 
it absolutely right. One alter- 
native was that Jane should 
next find the fish bone and 
choke over it too, and Sarah 
be charged with her murder, 
and either be hanged or die 
of something infectious on the 
way to the scaffold. But this, 
as the author frankly con- 
fessed, is open to the objection 
of being rather too exciting 
an end. 

A quieter conclusion would 
be to finish with Sarah and 
Jane in the same ward of the 
same workhouse—so that they 
could go on quarrelling for 
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years after the story had 
stopped; while John should 
be confined either in a neigh- 
bouring jail or an adjacent 
inebriates’ home. 

Yet another end would be 
simply to stop the book after 
the funeral and leave the de- 
pressed reader to imagine the 
worst for himself. This would 
certainly have been styled very 
artistic by the lovers of this 
style of fiction. 

There was also another title 
suggested to the author by a 
fellow - enthusiast: “Are we 
downhearted? Yes!” Our 
author thought it was good 
but sounded perhaps a little 
too popular, and he was still 
considering the question when 
he enlisted. Since then, how- 
ever, he has quite abandoned 
Sarah, and now expresses the 
greatest interest and enthusi- 
asm in the following sugges- 
tions for an amended version 
of his drama, entitled— 


Hair-raising Glimpses of the 
Huns. 

There can be no doubt in 
the mind of any experienced 
reconstructionist as to the 
proper—indeed, the only—line 
to be taken with “Sarah,” 
In fact, the lady is practically 
merely waiting for a qualified 
attendant in order to beget a 
very healthy specimen of the 
High Life through a Keyhole 
romance. One simply alters 
Cauliflower Court into Pots- 
dam Court, and there you are, 
All the criminals and most of 
the odours of the locality can 
be kept just as Dad enjoyed 
them, The only difference is 
that a few changes must be 





made in the characters; and, 
by the way, the novel should 
of course be accompanied by 
its publishers’ certificate that 
it is a literal record of fact, 
and that they withhold the 
heroine’s real name merely for 
family reasons. 

The heroine in question is 
simply our friend Sarah, con- 
verted by a dexterous turn of 
the pen into Fifine, an alluring 
lady’s-maid in the household 
of a Prussian Markgraf. The 
Markgraf’s name is also with- 
held in order to increase the 
appearance of verisimilitude. 
Little Fifine is a ripper; one 
can see that even by her own 
modest account of herself. She 
frankly confesses to a roguish 
eye, and the way it bowls over 
every man with a “von” in 
his name reminds one of noth- 
ing so much as the French 
“75's.” Yet in spite of all 
temptations she must remain 
a regular icicle, for tastes have 
become very austere, 

The Markgraf is merely Dad 
a trifle transmogrified. In all 
essentials he is quite the same, 
artful when sober, violent when 
drunk, and economical in either 
condition, —in fact, just Dad 
translated into German. The 
only important difference is his 
attitude towards Fifine, which 
is not at all severe. Aw con- 
traire, as the lady herself (the 
most knowing critic possible) 
ingenuously remarks, 

Jane becomes the Mark- 
grafess, or whatever the female 
of a Markgraf is (the author 
had better look it up under 
M in the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica, so as to get his atmos- 
phere quite correct). She will 
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play the part of Dad in the 
matter of sitting on Fifine. It 
is she who abstracts the rabbit 
—which of course has become 
either a Pomeranian sable or 
a Brandenburg ermine—and in 
several other ways exhibits a 
very nasty disposition. 

Poor Fifine in her artless 
way confides to the pages of 
her diary her bewilderment 
at this unkind behaviour, and 
the reader (who knows all 
about the hymn of love con- 
veyed in the imitation sausage, 
and the broken 10-pfennig bit, 
half of which dangles on the 
Markgraf's watch chain and 
the other half is suspended 
round the innocent child’s neck) 
absolutely longs to spring into 
the pages of this realistic 
volume and open her roguish 
eyes and warn her very seri- 
ously of the dreadful risks she 
is running. All unconscious of 
evil she trips innocently into 
the Markgraf’s bedroom when 
he rings his bell at 1 A.M. and 
says he has lost part of his 
pyjamas—and this on the very 
night the Markgrafess has been 
sunimoned to Berlin by an obvi- 
ously bogus telegram! It is 
quite one of the most nervey 
moments in the book. 

However, there is always 
safety in numbers, and it soon 
appears that the Markgraf has 
serious rivals. Most prominent 
and dashing among these is a 
slightly altered Tom, a gentle- 
man with flashing eyes and 
up-twirled moustachios, before 
whom all tremble but little 
Fifine. He begs her to call 
him Willie, and asks her to 
squeeze his mailed fist and 
alludes to his picturesque cos- 


tume as shining armour; and 
again the well-instructed reader 
longs to give her the straight 
tip to flee for the frontier. But 
in her naive way Fifine won- 
ders who he can possibly be, 
and actually gives the fist the 
daintiest possible squeeze. It 
is another nervey moment. 
Willie has several friends. In 
the familiar way people have 
in Court circles, one is styled 
by his intimates ‘“‘ Zepp,” and 
another “ Hindy,” and another 
is alluded to as “the C.P.,” 
and of course all are utterly 
enslaved by our devastating 
heroine. But there are moments 
when they are occupied by 
sterner matters than love. 
They have, for instance, a way 
of gathering at midnight, with 
the door inadvertently left a 
chink open, and talking about 
420 mm. guns and Belgian 
neutrality, and what they will 
do when they get to Paris, and 
Fifine (at the chink) is very 
much surprised and interested. 
Yet she never dreams that all 
this is going to come so true as 
to make her book practically a 
prophecy. At least it would 
have been if she had only pub- 
lished it soon enough. On the 
other hand, Revelations pay 
much better, because no one 
thinks a prophecy worth buy- 
ing till the event has come off, 
so that it is really far better te 
hold it back and then bring it 
out as Revelations. In fact, 
Fifine unconsciously knew her 
business uncommonly well. 
And now comes the thrilling 
part of Fifine’s adventures, the 
part which will make the reader 
involuntarily exclaim, “This 
reads like a novel!” Shut 
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accidentally in a cupboard, our 
heroine overhears the declara- 
tion of war. Disturbed in her 
attempted escape, she over- 
hears, beneath the table, Willie 
giving last tips to the C.P. 
Acting now on her own initia- 
tive, she slips into the uniform 
of a guardsman and tramps 
with the tramping hosts to 
Liége. 


V. AN ERROR 


This remarkable novel was 
going to be, so to speak, the 
head of a procession. The pro- 
cession would have been five 
novels long, stretching from 
two days before the birth of 
Lancelot Lammering to an ex- 
tract from his funeral sermon. 
The idea, in fact, was a bio- 
graphy on the instalment 
system, just as people buy 
pianos; only in this case it 
was the piano which would 
arrive in instalments—first the 
strings, and the next year the 
legs, and the year after the 
pedals, and so on. 

The whole procession was 
to have been the Destiny of 
Lancelot, and the Error (so far 
as can be gathered from a 
couple of trunkfuls of prelimin- 
ary notes) would have been 
introduced gradually about 
Volume iv., and would have 
had something to do with his 
third marriage—the unhap- 
piest one. But, unluckily, in 
these changed times the reader 
might very likely have jumped 
to the conclusion that it merely 
referred to the conduct of the 
Circulating Library in supply- 
ing him with the tomes, which 
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Thence by means of an am- 
bulance, a canal boat, an aero- 
plane, and a destroyer, she 
reaches her publishers’ office— 
and out comes the whole truth 
at last! 

The funeral scene, the rain, 
and the inebriates’ home can 
be omitted, and there we have 
a kind of sublimate of Sarah 
ready for her tenth edition. 


OF DESTINY. 


would undoubtedly have handi- 
capped the procession at the 
very start. 

The first instalment would 
have begun with the joyfui 
anticipations of Lancelot’s 
parents when they first sus- 
pected that five volumes ful! 
of hero was going to do them 
credit ; and it would have 
ended—or rather, paused for 
breath—at his tenth birthday. 
The various incidents of its 
plot will have to be summar- 
ised rather briefly. There 
would have been about 600 
pages of them, and the task 
of compressing them is much 
like the job of summarising 
ten yearsful of barometric 
records. 

Among the chief cruxes or 
crisises, comes in the first 
place his actual birth, without 
which the procession could 
never have started at all. Then 
comes his christening, without 
which he would have been 
minus his name and a silver 
mug. So that undoubtedly 
these are two very important 
incidents, and must be included 
in any epitome. The next thing 
in the nature of a crux or 
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crisis would seem to be the 
very vivid and lifelike descrip- 
tion which our biographer 
proposed to give us of his 
nursery. The wall-paper, the 
toys, the crib, the nurse, the 
fire (whether coal or gas), and 
a thousand and one other vital 
matters, would have held us 
enthralled for several chapters. 

And then an even more 
exciting situation develops. 
Lancelot, left unwatched for 
ten fatal minutes, hurls his 
rattle into the fire. Nurse re- 
turns, and Jo! the rattle has 
gone. Feverish search throws 
no glimmer of light on the 
mystery. For a short space 
Lancelot crows triumphantly. 
But Nemesis awaits the over- 
confident child. With sudden 
inspiration nurse picks our 
hero up and shakes him. She 
thinks she hears something 
rattle! It is one of the 
moments of the book. 

Her cries bring Lancelot’s 
mother in with a rush. 
Telegrams and _ telephones 
bring the doctor rushing also. 
Kettles are put on the fire; 
mustard is collected from 
every pot. Finally, this stir- 
ring chapter culminates in the 
survival of Lancelot by the 
skin of the two teeth he 
possesses, after a volcanic ex- 
perience very delicately and 
ingeniously hinted at. 

Other early situations which 
our author clearly intended 
either as turning-points or 
memorable moments are his 
interview with his first sun- 
beam, his first stroking of his 
first cat (the wrong way un- 
fortunately), and his first 
scratching in consequence, and 
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his first enthusiasm over his 
first snowflake. 

And thus, like a beautiful 
panorama gradually unfolding 
itself under the eyes of a 
traveller on a steam roller, 
Lancelot’s life is revealed, not 
hurriedly week by week, or 
even day by day, but deliber- 
ately hour by hour, so that 
the reader loses absolutely 
nothing. 

Yet one must not run away 
with the idea that, because 
this was going to be a book 
about the nursery, it would 
therefore be for the nursery. 
As a matter of fact, it is very 
doubtful whether it would have 
been admitted into the aver- 
age provincial library. For it 
was to be a true, sincere, out- 
spoken, honest, candid, no-kid- 
gloves-on, genuine work of 
genius; and of course if a 
book is going to be all that 
—well, there certainly is a 
seamy side of life even in the 
nursery, and no Real Artist 
would dream of hiding the 
seams, 

Lancelot’s discovery of his 
nurse in a peculiarly com- 
promising situation, and his 
trenchant meditations thereon 
and emphatic rejection of all 
milk-and-water explanations, 
would have made a really eye- 
opening bit of literature. And 
the reader’s eyes having been 
thus opened, they would have 
found something to stare at 
in our hero’s love affair with 
Doris, a precocious lady of 
nine, who knew most things 
worth knowing. 

It was the author’s intention 
to make this episode just a8 
‘ot stuff as a publisher would 
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publish, and blow the provin- 
cial libraries and the maiden 
aunts; and the ‘ Destiny’ 
would finally have paused 
upon @ firmly struck note of 
sin, which would have sug- 
gested the coming Error very 
artistically. 

What a lot of thoughtful 
work would have been wasted 
had it not been possible to 
reconstruct this plot on up-to- 
date lines! But fortunately 
this fate will be averted if, as 
one sincerely hopes, the author 
now sets to work instead on— 


The Terror of the Briny. 


This is to be a real rousing 
under-water yarn, and a little 
thickening up of the previous 
conception is absolutely all 
that is required. Lancelot 
will simply be studied at a 
rather later stage in his de- 
velopment, when he has be- 
come a strong silent man styled 
Reginald Ravenswood. Begin- 
ning with the sunbeam and 
snowflake episodes, we dis- 
cover Reginald brooding on 
the lonely shore. The weather 
should be somewhat murky, 
and a snowflake or two will 
be quite appropriate, while a 
little ray of sunshine can be 
introduced temporarily. And 
why does he brood? We shall 
see! (Note for the author: 
These very words might with 
advantage be employed.) 

This strong silent man 
broods because twice over his 
fiery offers to serve his coun- 
try have been foiled by the 
fatuous and incompetent doc- 
tors. He was rejected for the 
army owing to a ligament 
slightly strained in winning 
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the hammer-throwing cham- 
pionship for the fourth con- 
secutive year. He was pilled 
for the navy on account of a 
trifling injury to his tongue, 
caused by holding it for so 
long. What is the unhappy 
Reginald to do? Substituting 
his moustache for the cat, 
the stroking episode could be 
slipped in here, even as he 
broods. 

Suddenly (by the way, every- 
thing happens suddenly instead 
of gradually in the reconstruc- 
tion,—in fact, that is one of 
the chief improvements), sud- 
denly a cry for help uttered 
in a singularly melodious voice 
arouses him. A fair head ap- 
pears amidst the breakers, It 
is a -maiden swimming, but 
nearly spent. To leap into the 
breakers likewise, seize her in 
one powerful arm and with the 
other breast his shoreward way, 
is but a trifle to the powerful 
Reginald. 

The rescued maiden is 
Heather de Montmorency, the 
girl he loves passionately but 
hopelessly. For though she 
loves him back, her father, a 
retired Field-Marshal who lives 
in an adjacent manor, has 
sternly refused to let her wed 
a “slacker,” as he most un- 
justly terms the willing but 
twice rejected Ravenswood. 

Heather’s story is simple. 
She was bathing, when sud- 
denly in the course of a deep 
and somewhat prolonged dive, 
she perceived what she declares 
must have been a shark of 
gigantic size. Not unnatur- 
ally she became unnerved. 


Reginald pooh-poohs the shark 
story, soothes and dries the 
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trembling Heather, and having 
thus broken his rule of silence, 
makes love quite eloquently. 
But her father is firm, and so 
must she be. 

*T shall do or die!” cries 
Reginald desperately, as they 
kiss for what the foolish fel- 
low, who apparently has never 
taken part in a novel of this 
type before, imagines to be the 
last time. 

But what to do, or how to 
die? The reader wonders 
breathlessly, — but not for 
long. That very night Reginald 
Ravenswood, fowling-piece on 
shoulder, paces the shore await- 
ing the flighting of the wild 
goose (his favourite prey). For 
he is a sportsman of the truest 
breed. 

Suddenly a light flashes. 
Equally suddenly he remem- 
bers dark stories of things 
happening on this lonely coast 
that should happen on no 
respectable shore. Creeping 
stealthily over the rocks, he 
surprises an oilskinned figure 
with a bulls-eye lantern crouch- 
ing behind a boulder, while 
dimly visible on the dark 
waters floats a shape that 
flashes back. Flashing proves 
infectious, for in another flash 
Reginald suddenly remembers 
the great shark—and he re- 
alises ! 

“Gott in Himmel!” gasps 
the stranger as Reginald’s 
fingers close round his throat. 

“Tell me the German for 
‘Come ashore one by one!’” 
hisses Reginald, and with the 
muzzle of the fowling-piece at 
his temple, the stranger pru- 
dently gives the information, 

Our hero flashes the lantern, 
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spelling the fatal invitation in 
mystic Teutonic Morse, and 
one by one the doomed men 
wade ashore. A cartridge for 
each, and all is over. The 
rattle crisis is here adapted to 
the changed circumstances as 
Reginald flings their corpses 
into the sea instead of into the 
fire. But first he has searched 
the captain’s pockets, and the 
confidential documents which 
he discovers make him again 
break silence. Yet only five 
words he utters. 

“T alone must stop it!” 

Half an hour later the 
retired Field-Marshal and his 
beautiful daughter are aroused 
by a shower of gravel on their 
windows. It is Reginald, 
holding his captive firmly 
by the slack of a pair of 
Wilhelmshaven oilskin bags. 
Our hero’s words remain few, 
but they are uttered now in 4 
tone of ringing command that 
all find themselves compelled 
to obey,—especially as his 
directions have that quality of 
inspired common-sense which 
reveals The Man for a Crisis. 
Awakening her schoolboy 
brother (or brothers, whichever 
commends itself to the author), 
a spirited lad (or lads), Heather, 
together with the Field- 
Marshal and the visitor from 
Wilhelmshaven, accompany 
our hero back to the shore. 

The now deserted submarine 
—which, by the way, Reginald 
has drawn up on the beach 
after the rattle incident —18 
pushed off, manned by the five, 


six, or seven adventurers 
(according to the number of 
brothers). The trembling 


captive works the engine, 
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Reginald peers through the 
periscope and fires the tor- 
pedoes, Heather is ever at his 
side, while the Field-Marshal 
and his son or sons provide 
light relief till danger lowers, 
and then display nearly as 
much courage and almost as 
much grasp of the principles of 
scientific under-seas warfare as 
Reginald himself, 

What our hero has discovered 
from the confidential documents 
is no less terrible an affair 
than the intended invasion of 
England that night by an 
overwhelming force conveyed 
in forty of the largest and 
most powerful transports in 
the German Navy (quite recent 
additions to that force, with 
hollow sides filled with bombs). 
For reasons which every 
intelligent reader will take for 
granted, it is quite impossible 
to inform either the Admiralty 
or the War Office in time to 
avert disaster, so that if 
England is to be saved, it 
must be by the. strong right 
arm of Reginald Ravenswood. 

They arrive just in time to 
perceive through the periscope 
the first transport on the point 
of landing her desperate crew. 
But the Germans have reckoned 
without the Terror of the 
Briny! Propelled by the 
strong right arm of Reginald 
Ravenswood, the first torpedo 
does its deadly work, and all 
that is left of the transport 
would scarcely provide souve- 
nirs for the heroic party be- 
neath the waves. 

And so the fell work goes 
on. Transport after transport 
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as it touches the beach is 
blown literally to atoms. And 
then suddenly a new and even 
more thrilling crisis develops. 
There are forty transports and 
Reginald has only thirty-nine 
torpedoes! What is he to do? 
Even the growing confidence 
which the reader is beginning 
to feel in our hero’s capacity 
will scarcely permit him to 
believe that he can crack a 
crux like this. 

But silent men know how to 
think and strong men knowhow 
to strike. Reginald waits till 
the two last transports are 
abreast, their prows almost 
touching the gravelly shore, 
and then with a prodigious 
effort of his giant muscles 
launches his last torpedo. 
It goes clean through both 
ships. The Terror has done 
the trick! 

Of course there is a little 
natural reaction, especially as 
a splinter of shrapnel has al- 
most severed one of our hero’s 
biceps; but this merely gives 
Heather the opportunity of en- 
folding the wounded Terror in 
her arms several pages sooner 
than would otherwise have been 
quite maidenly, 

And finally comes the distri- 
bution of decorations. In this 
matter our author should not 
be stingy. Victoria Crosses for 
all go without saying, but it 
would be nice to think that the 
Order of Merit and possibly 
some such prized degree as 
LL.D. Oxon. or Mus. Doe. 
Cantab. had their value like- 
wise enhanced by Reginald’s 
acceptance of these tributes. 
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THE TALE OF A CASUALTY CLEARING STATION. 


BY A ROYAL FIELD LEECH. 


CHAPTER I.—THE KICK OFF. 


IT was on August 4th, 1914, 
that we, like so many others, 
received our orders to mobilise. 
“We” were at that time called 
a “Clearing Hospital.” Later 
the title was officially changed. 
The process of collecting stores 
at Portsmouth was wearisome, 
but methodical and accurate to 
the last safety-pin. Our date 
of departure for France was 
uncertain, and as we were eager 
to be off each twenty-four hours 
seemed an age of delay. Our 
personnel of 85 men, gathered 
from all parts of England, and 
our equipment of 25 tons, were, 
however, all forthcoming in 
due course. The mobilisation 
arrangements, prepared years 
before, were perfect. Equipped 
for the full accommodation of 
at least 200 patients, we were 
at last ready for the field, and 
reported ourselves as such. 

It was at daylight on August 
16th that we embarked at 
Southampton. Our destina- 
tion, hitherto kept a profound 
secret, was revealed at last. 
Off Netley the Skipper dis- 
closed his orders. We smiled 
content. It was the very place 
we would have chosen. 

The journey in a big liner, 
convoyed by destroyers, across 
a placid summer sea so upset 
one’s preconceived ideas of a 
Channel crossing that from the 
first events were put out of 
focus. The Colonel knew the 


country slightly. Florrs, our 
second-in-command, had been 
to France before. So also, in 
fact, had “the Boy.” Clad in 
khaki, and laden with war’s 
impedimenta, the outlook ap- 
peared so strange that every- 
thing seemed weirdly out of 
place. To feel at home we 
should have been clothed in 
tweeds, and fingered Bae- 
deckers concealed in ulster 
pockets; the sea should have 
been wildly treacherous ; wily 
custom-house officials should 
have waited to raid us on 
landing. 

It was fortunate that the 
weather permitted sleep on 
deck. The reek of horses and 
men, packed like sardines 
“’tween decks,’ may be cosy, 
but it is decidedly enervating. 
Orders demanded that we 
should not arrive too soon. 
The Skipper certainly obeyed 
them! We left Southampton 
at 9 AM, and entered the 
mouth of the river at Havre 
just thirty hours later. 

Nevertheless, despite the up- 
heaval of our minds, the Seine 
on that balmy day of August 
had lost none of its beauty. 
The horses whinnied with de- 
light at the perfume of the 
shore. The men, swarming 
over lifeboats and up ratlines, 
shouted themselves to a stand- 
still in attempts to return com- 
plimentary greetings from the 
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banks. We officers, grouped 
upon the upper deck, studied 
the chateaux unmasking one 
by one amidst the trees-of the 
heights. 

In ever-changing panorama 
the French villagers, with their 
flags and banners, their salutes 
from sporting firearms, and 
their never-ceasing “Vive 
lAngleterre,” filled in the 
chorus. 

To describe the sixty miles 
of river from Havre to Rouen 
would be but to compete with 
guide- books. We saw it all 
as others have seen it. No 
Englishman, however, since the 
days of Henry V. and Agin- 
court, had ever viewed its 
beauty as we did from the deck 
of a British military transport. 
We felt the difference in our 
very bones. The enthusiastic 
plaudits from the banks were 
in themselves sufficient to stir 
the most lethargic mind to 
action beyond the beaten path. 
It was impossible not to recip- 
rocate, 

The Boy,  meditatively 
fingering his incipient mous- 
tache, glanced at his revolver 
in an attempt to prove the 
reality of war. <A sentry on 
the shore in his ill - fitting 
blue coat and red _ breeches, 
equally new to his job, waved 
his kepi. “Vive la France!” 
yelled the men. 

The C.0., awakening anew 
to his responsibilities of office, 
watched the ship warp into 
the quay with mingled feel- 
ings. He had been to war 
before. This was certainly 
no holiday trip. Trials of no 
mean order were already 
within sight. Perhaps honours 
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and glory would follow, but 
death in many forms must 
first be faced, Slipping his 
arm through that of his 
second-in-command, he looked 
down at the eager faces in 
the well of the ship. ‘“Some- 
body, Florrs, has somewhere 
written, ‘Between the eager 
start and the achievement lie 
the dead levels of continu- 
ance.’ Do you think that the 
Germans are right, and that 
the war must be over in 4 
few weeks, or will it last for 
years?” 

“Not in a few weeks,” cried 
Florrs cheerfully. “That is, 
unless it is in our favour. In 
any case, ‘ Master,’ let us have 
tea before we start.” 

Private Champion, rubicund 
of countenance and smiling 
from every pore, was within 
hearing. He dived precipi- 
tately down the companion- 
way. Champion was a man 
of resource. In no time he 
produced biscuits, tin mugs, 
and hot water from the 
galley. The post of officers’ 
messman suited Champion to 
anicety. He was a reservist ; 
therefore nobody knew his 
antecedents but himself. The 
officers’ mess gear had hitherto 
not been required. The ques- 
tion of a suitable messman 
had not as yet been discussed. 
By hustling over that tea 
Champion settled the point 
once and for all. What he 
might have said, or done, to 
other aspirants while the ap- 
pointment was still sub judice 
has never been divulged. 

Tea over, the Boy, who 
in his capacity as senior 
subaltern had, willy - nilly, 
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been given charge of the 
officers’ mess, ordered the 
mess stuff ashore. 

Porteous, the junior major, 
knowledgeable in facts medical 
and military, precise in detail, 
and conscientious to duty, 
drained his cup, readjusted 
his belts and haversack, and 
repaired to the hold to dis- 
embark his section. 

Florrs, with jingling spurs 
and a genial smile in his 
eyes, was soon heard in the 
bowels of the ship ordering 
grooms. The three loose sub- 
alterns did as they were told 
quickly. 

The quayside was a scene of 
wearisome excitement. Nothing 
else was to be expected. Ship 
after ship, unloading men, 
horses, guns, and stores, ar- 
rived in rapid sequence. It 
was each unit for itself. The 
C.O., short in stature, forgot 
his want of inches. The 
height of a man does not, of 
necessity, coincide with power 
of speech! The disembark- 
ation and sorting of stores 
needs watching. That was 
where the C.O. and Quarter- 
master came in. 

Captain Mackenzie, our 
quartermaster, had no small 
knowledge of the service and 
its “ikey ” little ways. Juniors 
of other units tried jostling. 
They—each in his turn—how- 
ever, ventured but once. With 
many campaigns to his eredit, 
sturdy of mind and leonine in 
countenance, he possessed an 
accurate knowledge of contents 
and weight of bales deadly in 
argument. 

Our only Captain, Mac- 
fidden, “The Gael,” was a 
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brother Scot from Inverness, 
in the Army Medical Reserve, 
He and Mackenzie might 
wrangle concerning points of 
difference, but like brothers of 
a family they invariably com- 
bined against outside attack. 

That first afternoon in La 
Belle France, the land of joy- 
ous frivolity, was no frivolous 
outing for us. The sergeant- 
major reminded more than one 
man that he was not out for 
his health. It was quite dark 
before we had stacked all 
our five-and-twenty tons of 
stuff on the quay, and were 
ready to march into a rest 
camp. 

The war news obtainable 
was practically nil. Liége had 
just fallen. Mons was not yet. 
A camp hastily arranged on 
the hill of St Aignan was our 
rendezvous. 

The officers trudged with the 
men. To the tunes of the ever- 
popular “Tipperary” and the 
“‘ Marsellaise” we slowly and 
laboriously climbed over the 
cobbles of that interminable 
hill, 

It was our first day of active 
service ashore. The ten days 
of mobilisation in England 
were a vision of long ago. 
Where were the Germans? 
Nobody at the moment seemed 
to know. The French girls on 
the road to the camp thought 
only of the English. At all 
events, so it appeared, as they 
insinuated themselves between 
the ranks and clung to the 
arms of the men _ seeking 
souvenirs. 

The camp, of English bell- 
tents, occupied a ploughed 
field. It was pitchy dark. 
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As we left the road, however, 
we had not failed to notice 
the powerful lights and voices 
emanating from a café at the 
corner. We smacked our lips 
in anticipation of dinner. Alas, 
we had forgotten military law 
and the hour. The restaurant 
had already closed its door 
when we were free to seek it 
out. Dinner that night was, 
therefore, but a name. Fortun- 
ately sleep can cover much, 
We were, physically, all picked 
men, consequently healthy. 
To sleep, even on a mackintosh 
sheet in an earth rut, was a 
simple feat. That St Aignan 
estaminet, however, inspected 
through the eyes of hunger 
on @ beautiful morning, will 
never be forgotten. We found 
a table in an arbour in the 
garden and promptly labelled 
it “ Officers’ Clearing Hospital.” 
That we were destined to eat 
that one and only meal there 
was a fact hidden from us. 

Porteous, a pocket dictionary 
before him, steadily absorbed 
knowledge with his meal. 
Florrs, a consistent believer 
in the value of the personal 
factor, bandied words with the 
coquettish little waitress. The 
spirit of soldiering is to forget 
tragedy in the acceptance of 
the joys of the moment. That 
first morning in France, far 
from the breath of war, was 
perfect. 

It was the Gael who ended 
the feast. ‘fe had been ap- 
pointed ad’ ant. Thrusting 
his head into the arbour, he 
brought an official letter from 
the Staff Office. The contents 
ordered us to “stand by.” 
Further orders re destination 
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were promised us in the course 
of the day. 

In those early days we were 
not beyond sight-seeing, when 
possible. Those who wished to 
see Rouen had little time to 
lose. Wedid not all, however, 
yearn for the same things, 
Some were for hunting out the 
best shops and restaurants, 
others were intent upon pabu- 
lum for letters home, As the 
censor, new to his office, refused 
to pass almost anything in the 
nature of news, it became nec- 
essary to fall back upon safe 
ground of some sort. Florrs, 
accompanied by Master, chose 
cathedrals, The Boy wasn’t 
sure, but followed. Porteous 
was quite sure, and followed 
also. 

Florrs had been aching to 
reach the cathedral ever since 
leaving England. Obsessed by 
the cult of architecture, he 
would run a mile to gaze upon 
a decrepit arch or crumbling 
saint, 

A tramway runs from St 
Aignan to the centre of the 
city. Like schoolboys on a 
holiday, we crowded on board 
acar. Sufficient unto the day 
was the evil thereof. Our 
knowledge of the language was 
not our strong point. Never- 
theless, twenty minutes later 
we had discovered thecathedral. 

“Much more English than 
French in appearance,” lectured 
Florrs. ‘Have you ever no- 
ticed that nearly all French 
cathedrals are very much higher 
in proportion to their length 
than the English ones? The 
French are broader also, and 
show elaborate schemes of 
vaulting and buttressing.” 
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The Boy sighed, Porteous 
grunted. 

“ Amiens, for instance,” con- 
tinued Florrs, “is 470 feet long 
and 170 feet high. Rouen is 
448 feet long and only 92 feet 
high, like Salisbury. It is also 
about twenty years older than 
Salisbury. The English occu- 
pied Rouen when the cathedral 
was built, of course.” 

“Why of course?” asked 
Master. 

‘* Why, Rouen was the capital 
of the Dukes of Normandy, and 
was almost a part of England 
from 1066 to1213. The nobles 
were equally at home in either 
country.” 

“Humph!” grunted Porte- 
ous, consulting a pocket-book. 
“Twenty years older than 
Salisbury, did you say?” 

“Yes, the choir is.” 

“What about that middle 
spire?” gurgled Porteous. 

“A miserable affair of 
wrought iron,” cried Florrs. 
*‘ Nineteenth century.” 

“When did the English get 
fired out of Rouen?” inquired 
the Boy. 

Consulting his watch absent- 
mindedly. “Isn't it jolly hot? 
What about lunch?” 

“About 1435, I believe,” 
replied Florrs, ignoring such 
mundane matters as food. 

“Wrong again!” cried Por- 
teous with glee, looking up 
from his book. “1440, my 
boy.” 

Florrs, smiling an unspoken 
retort, entered the nave. The 
morning sunlight, mellowed 
by the beautiful colouring of 
stained glass, would have glori- 
fied the ugliest building. The 
cathedral of Notre Dame, how- 


ever, is beautiful at any time. 
The effigy of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, lying above the silver 
casket in which his heart was 
buried, drew us like a magnet. 
It seemed extraordinarily 
strange that we British offi- 
cers in uniform, armed and 
bent upon war, should be 
standing, after all the centuries 
between the thirteenth and 
twentieth, beside that tomb. 
The tombs of Henry, eldest 
son of Henry II., and John, 
Duke of Bedford, gave us also 
food for thought. 

‘‘Now, Amiens, Chartres, 
Rheims, and other cathedrals,” 
said Florrs, ‘‘ are much higher 
than this. They are pure 
French,” 

“Quite so!” agreed Master, 
leading the way into the sun- 
light. “I promised to meet 
the others at déjetiner some- 
where in the main street, so 
come along.” 

It was not difficult to choose 
a café, The street seemed 
lined with them. French offi- 
cers in their gaily - coloured 
uniforms were everywhere. 
Our sadder - coloured khaki 
was commented upon politely. 
Seats were offered us on all 
sides. Everywhere marked 
attention was ours, Posting 
a waiter at the door to watch 
for others of our unit, we re- 
served a table. The air was 
electric with entente cordiale. 
Our khaki was praised for its 
useful colour; our corps badges 
were admired and coveted as 
souvenirs; our rank badges 
were discussed openly. We 
quickly learned several things. 
Three stripes on the sleeve of 
a jacket means a major with 
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us, A French major (Com- 
mandant) wears four. The 
R.A.M.C. badge of Aisculapius 
—a serpent on a rod—is used 
equally by the French and 
German medical services. We 
compared notes, there and 
then, with the French; it was 
later that we inspected the 
German tunics! 

The others soon found us 
out. The & la carte déjetiner 
suited us excellently. We were 
beginning to like war. The 


.camp in the ploughed field 


was completely forgotten. Sud- 
denly Master, about to light a 
cigar, paused and gazed at the 
doorway. There stood Mac- 
fidden, heated and anxious. 

“Orders just come, sir,” he 
said. “We have to load up 
on motor-lorries at four o’clock 
and march to Darnetal railway 
station.” 

“Where the dickens is that?” 
inquired the C.O., seizing his 
cap. 
“ About five miles, I believe, 
sir. It is a jolly long way 
anyway. An officer has to 
go there at once and arrange 
with the Railway Transport 
Officer for trucks and earriages 
for personnel and stores,” 

Master waited for no further 
words. War was again in the 
air, To capture a tramear 
was the work of a few minutes. 
Florrs was detailed to ride to 
“Damn-it-all,” as we promptly 
christened that suburban sta- 
tion, and square the Railway 
Transport Officer concerning 
what we wanted before other 
units got ahead of us. Our 
heavy stuff was all still on the 
quay, but we should have to 
obtain transport from the 
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A.8.C. and load it all before 
we could march. A Clearing 
Hospital did not possess its 
own transport. On the whole, 
we were glad we were not 
destined to remain longer at 
St Aignan. We had come to 
France for war. Rouen at its 
worst could not be called that. 

The men got under way 
with a will. They were a good 
lot, and proved it many times 
during the days to come. 
Marching in fours downhill 
was somewhat different to the 
ascent, We met a new unit 
disembarking at the quay, and 
smiled pityingly. 

Details concerning loading 
stores on motor-vans and 
despatching them to the rail- 
way station would interest 
nobody. The process certainly 
bored us intensely. When it 
is explained that such stores 
consisted of every detail, from 
a marquee to a lemon-squeezer, 
necessary to a large hospital, 
it will be understood what our 
burden was. If the uninitiated 
will but imagine the various 
items required for one accident 
in civil life, and multiply this 
by 200, some sort of idea may 
be obtained of what a Clearing 
Hospital on the move means 
to those who have to move it. 
One little item of thirty 
marquees was in itself more 
than a handful. That these 
tents were discarded, later on, 
in favour of ready-made French 
buildings, was a mercy of 
which at that time we were 
unfortunately ignorant. To 
balance this lack of informa- 
tion, however, we were equally 
ignorant that before long our 
complement of patients would 
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seldom, in a day, fall as low 
as two hundred. A Clearing 
Hospital is the field hospital 
nearest the fighting line. It 
must follow within a few miles 
of the Field Ambulances of 
the Division, and receive all 
patients evacuated nightly by 
the latter units. When the 
distance between the two be- 
comes inconveniently great, 
the Clearing Hospital must 
pack up, follow on, and reopen. 
The tide of war decides the 
number of moves. 

The ease and rapidity of 
transport at Rouen quay that 
evening does not remain among 
our most pleasing memories. 
In fact, the last load did not 
reach Darnetal station until 
close upon midnight. Florrs, 
who had discovered an estami- 
net close to the station, had 
already dined twice over before 
the rest of us arrived. 

Nor did we entrain without 
trouble. The railway officials 
had apparently never been 
faced with such problems of 
accommodation before, Our 
French did not help matters. 
Master grew heated, spoke 
angry words to the British 
Railway ‘Transport Officer. 
The “R.T.O.” exercised what 
knowledge of French methods, 
language, and brains he pos- 
sessed upon the stationmaster. 
The French military R.T.O., 
as was his duty, intervened. 
The railway was in military 
hands. A French Military 
officer, therefore, commanded 
the stationmaster. The Brit- 
ish R.T.O. was supposed to 
conduct his business through 
the former. We were destined 
to meet many such. The more 


cooks, less good broth! Later, 
we discovered the real man at 
the wheel. Orders might fly 
hither and thither, language 
polite might  cajole, and 
language strong might bully, 
but the engine could not start, 
or stop, without its driver. 
An hour with this autocrat 
was a mere trifle of time. If 
he wanted a meal, the station- 
master might, in those days, 
order as he liked; when the 
meal was finished, he would 
often start without a second’s 
warning. 

Once started, all was well. | 
French first-class compart- 
ments are very comfortable. 
We were tired, and found .no 
difficulty in sleeping. The Boy 
preferred a greatcoat, pillow, 
and the floor. The only fly in 
the ointment was the Gael. 
We had not heard him snore 
before ! 

Even the C.O. had received 
no hint of our destination. 
The civilian globe-trotter, his 
ticket in his pocket, knows 
none of the joys incident upon 
being unaware of his destina- 
tion or time of arrival, In 
war all such convenient details 
are secret. 

The train reached Amiens 
about what we considered 
breakfast-time. We gazed upon 
the station restaurant with 
anxious eyes. Florrs, the sleep 
gone from his eyes in a mo- 
ment, risked the safety of his 
neck in an attempt to catch 
a glimpse of the Cathedral. 

The Amiens R.T.O., ap- 
proaching Master, consulted 
a telegram. : 

“Clearing Hospital ?” he in- 
quired, 
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“Yes. 
suppose ?” 

“ What about breakfast, sir?” 
intervened the Boy softly. 

“The orders are for you to 
push on, sir,” replied the R.T.O. 
blandly. ‘At once,” 

“Sold again!” 
Porteous. 

“Where for?” questioned 
the C.O. insinuatingly. 

“Don’t know in the least,” 
answered the R.T.O. “St 
Quentin is your next stop.” 

“Heavens!” breathed the 
Boy tragically, thrusting his 
head through the off window. 
“Hi—there! Champion! Pass 
the word somebody for Private 
Champion.” 

Champion’s smiling counte- 
nance loomed up on the track 
ina moment. He had thought- 
fully stowed an emergency box 
of provender beneath the seat. 
Cups, plates, butter, and a 
kettle appeared like magic. 

“How are we to have tea 
without hot water?” sighed 
the Boy. “We don’t run to 
@ spirit lamp.” 

Without a word Champion, 
kettle in hand, disappeared 
through the far door into space. 
That he could speak no word 
of French seemed to bother 
him not at all. Where he had 
gone we could not see. That 
he returned with a steaming 
kettle, and had to be hauled 
into the carriage by the seat 
of his trousers as the train got 
up speed, however, is a recorded 
faet. 

“Where did you get it?” 
cried the Boy. 

_“Engine, sir,” panted Cham- 
pion, diving into the box for 
sugar and condensed milk. 


Detraining here, I 


chuckled 
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“Good boiling water, sir! Got 
it from the engine-driver.” 

“Humph!” grunted Porte- 
ous. “What did you say to 
him ?” 

“Said ‘Bonjour, and took 
it, sir,” grinned Champion. 
“‘That’s the only way, sir, with 
these Frenchmen. The water 
in the engine is just beautiful 
for tea.” 

As a dependable man Cham- 
pion was decidedly gaining our 
confidence. 

The men were enjoying them- 
selves thoroughly. At every 
little station en route we were 
greeted with vivas from the 
villagers. Whenever and wher- 
ever the train paused, there 
was an enthusiastic exchange 
of souvenirs in the shape of 
every conceivable article to 
hand. With a few loose words 
of a foreign tongue, incorrectly 
pronounced, the British soldier 
will carry on a conversation 
any where. 

It took most of the morning 
to reach St Quentin. Shame- 
ful though it may be to admit 
it, few of us had ever heard of 
the renowned city before. The 
fact that it possessed a Cathe- 
dral helped Florrs, He stated 
that the building was remark- 
able by reason of the shot-holes 
made by Spanish guns, which 
once upon a time battered it. 
He was quite correct. Even 
Porteous, later in the day, had 
to admit it, 

A bevy of French officers 
met us at the station A 
British Staff officer brought 
orders. Our guess that we 
were to disembark was cor- 
rect. 

We found the large railway 
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station already inundated with 
officers and men of other corps. 
We were ordered to detrain our 
men and riding-horses, stack 
our equipment in one of the 
goods sheds, and proceed into 
billets. To the men was ap- 
portioned a spacious day-school 
building. Each officer received 
a special billeting order signed 
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by the Maire. How to find 
one’s billet was a puzzle each 
of us was expected to solve for 
himself. 

The map showed us where 
we stood. The Belgian frontier 
was near enough to please us, 
Our unit was evidently not 
intended to remain in reserve, 
So far—Bon ! 


CHAPTER II.—ST QUENTIN, 


The process of being billeted 
in a foreign town presents 
distinct possibilities of adven- 
ture. We had no precedent to 
go upon. The oldest British 
soldier had never been billeted 
abroad before. An unknown 
address was all the information 
divulged. In the event of the 
house being shut up, one was re- 
quested to interview the Maire 
at the Hotel de Ville. In war 
one must show initiative! 

No two of us being appor- 
tioned to the same billet, we 
ordered our servants to seize 
our goods and chattels and 
summon local vehicles. 

Master’s man, Weldon—a 
smart-looking reservist, who 
in private life was a groom— 
promptly captured a fiacre. 
Florrs, assisted by his phleg- 
matic “Charles,” was next to 
follow. Charles, who at home 
was “boots” in a Dorsetshire 
hotel, was thoroughly at ease 
in his calling. Porteous, fol- 
lowed by his personal satellite 
—one Bacon—disappeared in 
an opposite direction. The 
others drifted off in apparent 
aimlessness. What happened 


to them was not disclosed till 
nightfall. 


Master’s fiacre climbed a 
tortuous hill towards the 
Cathedral, passed through the 
main square, and sought the 
residential quarter. The driver 
pulled up before a pretentious- 
looking dwelling, obviously the 
home of a doctor. With his 
billeting paper well to the 
front and his spurs rattling 
boldly on the cobbles, Master 
pulled a great bell. A buxom 
maid responded to the sum- 
mons, inspected the billeting 
demand, shrugged her shoul- 
ders, and chattered volubly. 
Master’s knowledge of French 
was not his strong point. Ap- 
parently in order to make 
things more difficult, the driver 
of the fiacre assisted. Weldon, 
more practical in his methods, 
at once relieved the vehicle of 
the luggage and deposited it 
in the hall. It was more & 
courtyard than a hall, for in 
it reposed a victoria, At last 
the girl managed to explain. 
Monsieur and Madame were 
absent, and would not return 
until nightfall, On the prin- 
ciple that possession is nine 
points of the law, Master paid 
the driver, ordered Weldon to 
rendezvous at the house at 
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7 o’clock, left his luggage and 
his compliments for Monsieur 
and Madame in the hands of 
the serving-maid, and retreated 
to see to the welfare of his 
men. 

Macfidden, in his capacity of 
adjutant, had marched the 
latter to the school. The place 
was at once besieged by the 
women and children of the 
neighbourhood. The men, in 
an excess of entente cordiale, 
gave away their corps badges, 
and even allowed the buttons 
to be cut off their jackets, as 
souvenirs. The atmosphere 
buzzed with “Vive lAngle- 
terre.” The hard ration biscuit 
was viewed with wonder, and 
accepted as a souvenir with 
avidity. There was fortun- 
ately a gate which could be 
closed. Guards had to be 
mounted to save the men from 
their friends. Not one of the 
rank and file had ever been on 
the Continent before. 

Looking after them was like 
conducting a Cook’s touring 
party. Their discipline was 
excellent. They did no harm, 
and learned something every 
minute. It is certain that 
half their rations went, that 
first day, to feed the local poor. 
A proud mother with a per- 
ambulator paraded her baby, 
adorned with the British badge 
of Alsculapius in its bonnet, 
up and down the main thor- 
oughfare in the cool of the 
evening, Girls vied with each 
other in sporting any regi- 
mental badge they could 
wheedle out of a man. 

The classrooms of the school 
formed excellent barracks, and 
the men thoroughly appre- 


ciated the blackboards for 
artistic work. The German 
Emperor, in every conceivable 
shape, was an easy first fav- 
ourite as an artistic study ! 

At that time it was the 
Emperor’s person for which 
the concentrated venom of the 
French peasant seemed spe- 
cially reserved. To the Eng- 
lish soldier he was a subject 
of ridicule. The French took 
him seriously. Our big jack- 
knives, which hung by a lan- 
yard as part of our kit, were 
generally pointed to with 
bated breath as a peculiarly 
useful weapon for Guillaume. 
“A bas Guillaume!” gurgled 
an old woman with one tooth, 
pointing to the Gael’s knife 
and drawing her finger sig- 
nificantly across her skinny 
throat. “Ah — Guillaume!” 
hissed another virago as she 
decapitated a fowl in her back- 
yard. 

St Quentin was very 
crowded. As trains of khaki- 
clad troops slowly passed 
through the railway station 
an assemblage of people stood, 
hour by hour, at the level 
crossing to cheer them on. 
Trams ran up the hill to the 
main square and Hétel de Ville 
every few minutes. The bridge 
over the river was thronged 
with all ranks awaiting news. 
The cafés in the square were 
gay with uniforms. British 
motor-lorries, still bearing the 
labels of well-known English 
tradesmen, rumbled through in 
long convoys carrying ammuni- 
tion and food en route for the 
firing line. Beyond the square 
the massive pile of the Cathe- 
dral loomed up in the shadows. 
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Above all shone an August sun 
heating the cobbles to furnace 
pitch, 

We found ourselves honoured 
guests; even the trams refused 
to charge us. To seek a seat 
in a café called forth a host of 
polite attentions and offers of 
drinks from those in the 
vicinity. The entente at times 
became decidedly embarrass- 
ing. 

Most of us forgathered for 
dinner at an hotel on the hill. 
An official interpreter had been 
appointed to the unit. He was 
an infantry soldier, until lately 
a clerk in Paris. Master asked 
him to dine with us. Coffee 
and cognac outside a café fol- 
lowed dinner. 

Those of us who had not 
appeared at dinner were lost 
until the next day in their 
billets. Florrs was one of 
these. An Englishman afflicted 
with shyness is not an uncom- 
mon sight under certain cir- 
cumstances. It transpired 
that the wretched Florrs, 
longing to join the rest of us, 
had found himself accepted by 
his hosts en famille. He could 
speak a little French, and he 
spent most of the evening using 
that little in trying to persuade 
the son of the family that the 
latter knew no English, which 
apparently he had refused to 
believe. Feeling strangely for- 
lorn, he was obliged to remain 
the evening, drink several 
strange liqueurs, and then to 
bed. Mackenzie was so delighted 
with the spacious domain in 
which he found himself that he 
had no wish to break away. 
He had been entertained with 
afternoon tea in the garden, 
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and a charming daughter of 
the house had so appealed to 
him that he proceeded to invite 
his brother Gael to share the 
joys of society. Except when 
they were on duty, the rest of 
us saw little of either of them 
during the three days of our 
stay in St Quentin. 

The scene outside the café in 
the cool of the evening was gay 
and interesting, Men and 
maidens, officers, clerks, work- 
men, and soldiers in every 
grade of uniform, sauntered 
past. It was the lull before 
the storm. 

A pretty little brunette, with 
pathetic brown eyes, hovering 
near us, suddenly caught the 
eye of the interpreter. Turn- 
ing at once to Master, he re- 
quested to be excused a 
moment to speak a word to 
“a friend,” and left his seat. 
They exchanged kisses fondly 
before the world, and walked 
hand-in-hand into the square. 
He, very fair, and she, of 
foreign darkness, they pre- 
sented a pleasing and roman- 
tic picture. The Boy sighed 
deeply and drained his glass. 
Presently the lover returned, 
the girl’s eyes following him. 

“Your fiancée?” inquired 
Master. 

“Oh no, my friend,” he 
answered quietly. “I am too 
young to marry. Perhaps that 
will come some day.” 

Since St Quentin we have 
seen neither of them. It is to 
be hoped that the little girl 
does not wear crape, nor & 
kepi upon a cross surmount 
a certain soldier’s grave! 

Martial law prevailing, the 
café doors shut promptly at 
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nine o’clock. Master, two 
hours overdue, sought his 
billet. Passing the Hotel du 
Commerce, he sighed regret- 
fully. Why had he not taken 
a@ room there in peace on his 
own account? He soon reached 
the good medico’s house, and 
rang the bell with diffidence. 
The door opened on the in- 
stant. 

Monsieur, an elderly man 
with a gentle, nervous manner, 
himself stood on the threshold. 
Behind him chattered the maid. 
In the near distance stood 
Madame. The welcome was 
so effusive, there was such a 
plethora of handshaking and 
bowing, that Master entered 
the house with a light heart. 
Monsieur insisted upon formally 
presenting him to Madame. 
What could be more appro- 
priate? The presentation com- 
pleted, he expected to be shown 
his room. But no, there was 
still some ceremonial want- 
ing. Monsieur spoke carefully 
selected words. Master, under- 
standing little, smiled blandly, 
and mumbled, “Oui, Oui.” 
Monsieur, evidently delighted, 
grasped a hat and bowed more 
than ever; Madame once more 
shook hands; the maid opened 
the door effusively. 

Like a man in a dream, 
Master followed his host into 
the street. Towards the Hétel 
du Commerce they wended 
their way in futile converse. 
It was not, however, until they 
had entered the hall-way of 
that noted hostel that Master’s 
mind received its awakening. 
There, staring him in the face, 
was the whole of his baggage, 
guarded by Weldon. 


‘‘T’ve been here two hours, 
sir,” explained the latter, “I 
only just found out what it all 
means, sir. The old gentleman 
has hired a room here for you, 
instead of keeping us in his 
own house. Major Porteous 
and Mr Strawleigh are here 
too, sir.” 

Master’s relief expressed it- 
self in his face. With beam- 
ing eyes, he shook hands for 
positively the last time with 
the polite old doctor, and 
handed him out into the 
street. 

Porteous and the Boy were 
found in the bar, The former, 
frowning over a pocket diction- 
ary and a French newspaper, 
was yearning for the latest 
war news. The Boy, more in- 
terested in the affairs of the 
moment, sought solace in a 
bottle of vin rouge. It ap- 
peared that they also were 
having their rooms in the 
hotel presented by local resi- 
dents in lieu of being housed 
at home. 

We did not fail to sympathise 
with those kindly people at St 
Quentin. For an elderly couple 
living their simple life in a 
provincial town to be unex- 
pectedly invaded by foreign 
officers, whose tastes and habits 
they were but dimly conversant 
with, must have been no small 
trial. We could readily under- 
stand the relief it must have 
been for one’s hosts to have 
been able to arrange for us at 
an hotel. We did not know 
then what those selfsame gentle 
people were to suffer later. It 
was but a matter of days before 
the Germans entered the town. 


The enemy are still there, .as 
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this is being written. If the 
guns are booming there, as 
they are here at the moment, 
I fear the worst for the peace 
of St Quentin, and those who, 
willy-nilly, have the Huns for 
their guests. 

We were three days in that 
town — days of impatience 
and speculation. Other units 
suffered the same. We gath- 
ered comfort from comparing 
notes. Except for a belated 
Paris daily paper, the war 
news was decidedly scrappy 
and inaccurate. We were not 
permitted to say in our letters 
where we were. That one 
train-load of troops after an- 
other was pushing rapidly for- 
ward “somewhere” was the 
only solid fact of which we 
were certain. Sitting about 
in front of cafés, hobnobbing 
with local wiseacres and bon 
vivants, may have its attrac- 
tions. To those embarked on 
a matter of life and death it 
was a very trying existence, 
If the local inhabitants, how- 
ever, were shadowed by dull 
care, they certainly concealed 
it admirably. Their confidence 
was superb. 

The dinner-table at the Hétel 
du Commerce was possibly the 
most entertaining place in the 
town. The custom of French 
officers and men sitting down 
to meals at the same table 
was new to us. <A private 
seemed to think nothing of 
conversing amiably with a 
colonel. When we heard that 
the troops in the locality were 
mostly Territorials, we began 
to understand. 

It was at one of these 
famous meals that Florrs fell 
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foul of Porteous. The episode 
would hardly be worthy of 
record, were it not that its 
memory embittered the latter’s 
soul all through the campaign, 
Porteous, filled with geniality 
and an honest zeal to further 
his knowledge of French, had, 
somehow or other, picked up 
an acquaintance with a French 
officer and his charming wife. 
It was before dinner. Florrs, 
buoyed up by an _ ante- 
prandial glass of vermouth, 
sauntered nonchalantly into 
the hall. Porteous then made 
the mistake of his life. In 
halting French he introduced 
Florrs to Madame. The latter, 
vivacious and burning with 
entente towards all brave Eng- 
lish officers, met Florrs’ ad- 
miring glances with marked 
appreciation. Slowly _ they 
edged towards the dining- 
room. The place was crowded, 
A little table for three offered 
the only seclusion. Florrs did 
not hesitate. Madame, ac- 
cepting a whispered compli- 
ment with empressement, made 
no demur. Her husband 
meekly followed. The nearest 
seat left for Porteous was at 
the long middle table amidst 
strangers. 

What Porteous thought he 
could not say. His lips moved 
ominously, but no words came. 
He has, however, been saying 
the words off and on ever 
since. A casual reference to 
the charm of St Quentin is 
quite sufficient even still to 
loosen the vials of his sar- 
casm. Porteous did not speak 
to the lady again. That 
Florrs did, however, at every 
opportunity was only, as Por- 
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teous remarked with a snort, 
what would have been expected 
of him. 

Our orders came at last. 
We were more than ready 
for them, They were plain 
enough, and yet painfully 
vague. Who can foretell the 
result of a battle? The 
number of troops engaged 
being known, an estimate of 
probable casualties, founded 
upon experience of previous 
campaigns, can be made, 
Estimates, however, may 
prove tragically fallacious. 

The Field Ambulances had 
already gone on; the Station- 
ary Hospitals had opened out 
in the town; the Clearing 
Hospitals were ordered forth 
to the Railhead. 

The railway rolling - stock 
being limited, we decided to 
leave our horses. The re- 
mainder of our equipment was 
quickly loaded into trucks. 
We were allotted half a cattle 
truck for officers and two for 
men. The other half of our 
truck was given to another 
unit, We each had 8 officers 
—16 in one truck! Sixteen 
sleeping-valises and boxes of 
food for two messes com- 
pleted the load. We quickly 
realised that we were not 
launching forth on a joy- 
ride, 

“Railhead” means _ the 
farthest point to which trains 
are permitted to approach the 
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enemy’s lines. We knew that 
a battle was in progress—that 
was all. What we were to do 
when railhead was reached 
was left to Master’s initiative. 
That the Field Ambulance 
would collect the wounded and 
send them back to railhead 
was to be expected. The 
sealed - pattern scheme _ aar- 
ranged was that the empty 
supply-waggons returning for 
rations to railhead should 
bring back wounded to the 
Clearing Hospitals. 

It was midnight when we 
came to a full stop. We 
were at the little railway 
station of Berlaiment. All 
was deadly still. An empty 
ambulance train awaited on 
a siding. Except for the 
station - house, an estaminet, 
and a few houses near the 
bridge over the railway, and 
the ambulance train, we ap- 
peared to have the world to 
ourselves, 

This could not possibly be 
the official railhead. Had we 
overshot the mark? It cer- 
tainly looked like it. 

Instead of opening out our 
tents and getting to work, 
all was peace. An ominous 
atmosphere of desertion hung 
over the place. We utterly 
failed to understand. No new 
orders awaited us; no Field 
Ambulances were in sight, 
Was this the night before 
the battle, or the night after? 


CHAPTER III.—THE RETREAT FROM MONS, 


Morning broke. There was 
@ clear, cloudless summer sky. 
he main road, crossing the 


railway by the bridge and 
winding past the station on 
our left, was still deserted. 
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The men, their camp-kettles 
sizzling beside the track, pre- 
pared the morning meal. 
Presently a handful of French 
cavalrymen, leading horses, 
whose ulcerated backs and 
limping gait bore pitiful wit- 
ness to the work they had per- 
formed overnight, halted by 
the roadside. One noted at a 
glance that this was not the 
stamp of soldier one had seen 


in the streets of St Quentin.. 


These were the regular cavalry 
—hard, wiry. 

It must have been an hour 
or more before more troops 
came into view. With our 
field-glasses we keenly scrutin- 
ised the advancing line. That 
they were khaki-clad and more 
than weary was soon obvious 
to the naked eye. There was, 
however, no sign of disorder. 
We had as yet received no news 
whatever of a reverse. We 
smiled upon the retreating 
army with satisfaction. If 
ever ignorance in this world 
was bliss, it was then. 

A junior Staff officer, map 
and pencil in hand, explained 
to us the route they had come, 
It was, he informed us, a 
“‘strategical retreat.” Despite 
subsequent events, the appear- 
ance of the men at that moment 
proved his words without ques- 
tion. A Field Ambulance, offi- 
cers, men, and horses, marching 
in perfect column of route, next 
claimed our attention. <A 
murmur went forth that the 
ambulance waggons were filled 
with wounded —the first we 
had encountered in the war. 

Our men seized the stretch- 
ers, the cooks re-stoked their 
fires and increased their hot- 
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water supply; the Quarter- 
master issued bovril and milk. 
The ambulance train, however, 
had also been on the qui vive. 
It cleared the Field Ambulance 
promptly. No intervening hos- 
pital was required. 

The column of men, horses, 
and waggons filed past in 
orderly sequence for an hour 
or so; then we heard guns. 
So far we realised nothing of 
what was really happening. 
Presently a battery, suddenly 
halting on the bridge, turned 
to unlimber. There was a 
pause. The alarm, however, 
was but momentary. Prob- 
ably only a Uhlan patrol. 
Again the khaki column con- 
tinued on its way as if return- 
ing from a dusty field-day. At 
last the rearguard disappeared 
down the road. Except for 
the half-filled ambulance train, 
we were alone again. 

It was many days before we 
heard the explanation. The 
army retreating from Mons had 
not yet made their celebrated 
stand at Le Cateau. The battle 
for which we had come had not 
taken place. 

It was the stationmaster 
who raised the alarm, What 
he had been hearing over the 
wires we could only guess. 
When he informed us, however, 
that he was deserting his post 
at once, it caused us to think 
furiously. It was then noon. 

The ambulance train decided 
to start. Master looked for 
Staff officers, wounded, any- 
thing, to give a hint as to 4 
course of action, The other 
Clearing Hospital ©.0.’s did 
likewise. The sergeant-major, 
having his own ideas of things, 
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went the round of the train 
and ordered the men to erase 
the scurrilous remarks and 
sketches in chalk redolent of 
the Kaiser adorning the outside 
of the carriages. He was of 
opinion that such embellish- 
ments might, under certain 
circumstances, becomé  un- 
healthy. 

There seemed to be no chance 
of more wounded reaching us. 
We tentatively packed up, and 
held a consultation. “ All 
aboard” was the unanimous 
verdict. The engine-driver, his 
nervous hand upon the lever, 
needed no orders. The ambu- 
lance train quickly followed. 

Soon we passed Le Cateau. 
The village was as yet not 
famous. It seemed a pretty 
little place. Laden fruit trees 
and neat gardens presented a 
pleasing and ‘peaceful outlook 
on that August morning. A 
few wounded men had found 
their way across country from 
Mons to the station. Other 
village stations, as we slowly 
passed along, also called for 
help. As the ambulance train 
was picking them up, there 
was nothing for us todo, The 
strategical trend of events was 
still.a closed book to us. 

We entered St Quentin again 
about 4 P.M. The station was 
like a swarming beehive, with 
troops and refugees. Regi- 
ments on the way up and those 
on the way down seemed to be 
inextricably mixed up. To 
obtain speech of an R.T.O. was 
too much to expect. Staff 
officers jostled one another. 
The detailed news of a rapid 
“strategical retreat”? met us 
at every turn. What we 
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wanted was food and a bath. 
We did not doubt that our 
movements were all part and 
parcel of a definite plan. We 
did not know what was happen- 
ing, but whatever it was it 
was all right. 

Eventually we extracted de- 
finite orders. When the Army 
doesn’t know what it wants to 
do, how can a wretched C.O. of a 
Clearing Hospital, whose duty 
it is to follow, decide upon his 
movements? Our train, com- 
plete, was side-tracked, and we 
were commanded to sleep in 
our horse-trucks, We ventured 
to expostulate re sixteen officers 
of two separate units being 
crowded into one truck, Our 
remarks might just as well 
have been addressed to the 
deceased Queen Anne. Read- 
ing between the lines, we began 
to gather a few crumbs of real 
news. Our subsequent orders 
would depend upon the Ger- 
mans! 

The compound of the station 
was filled with French infantry- 
men who had stacked their 
arms. The cafés were packed 
like sardines. Officers and men 
were all exceedingly cheerful. 
Nevertheless the change in the 
appearance of the town since 
we had left it only the day 
before was remarkable. It had 
suddenly assumed the attitude 
of an armed camp. 

We obtained some dinner 
with difficulty, also a bath at 
an excellent bathing establish- 
ment close to the station. Then 
we collected our horses, cap- 
tured another truck for the 
men, and prepared for eventu- 
alities. Some of us who had 
been in South Africa compared 
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our position with that following 
Colenso. A repulse was an 
excellent stimulant. That any- 
thing really serious was afield 
worried us not at all. One 
ambulance train after another, 
filled with wounded, pulled up 
in the station, received orders, 
and pushed along for the Base 
at Rouen. 

We slept in our truck that 
night the sleep of tired men. 
We were also somewhat dis- 
pirited. We had gone forth to 
war, and been able to do noth- 
ing. Each of us had nurtured 
his own vision of work to be 
performed. That it had not 
come our way gave us no com- 
fort. There was no occasion 
for impatience. We did not 
know it then, but we do now! 

We were abroad early next 
morning after news. Rumour 
of the fight at Le Cateau village 
had reached us at St Quentin. 
The ‘“strategical” retreat 
seemed to be still in progress ! 

The reason for our want of 
orders was not difficult to find. 
The collection of wounded from 
an army in rapid retreat ean 
only be done with any success 
by staying with the wounded 
and surrendering the medical 
unit en bloc. We were not 
destined for that fate, so we 
remained at St Quentin. Some 
of the Field Ambulances were 
not so fortunate, and _ re- 
mained for months as German 
prisoners. 

Our fate hung in the balance 
all the morning. The Station- 
ary Hospitals in the town were 
already filled with straggling 
wounded. What the French 
townspeople really thought we 
could not know. What. they 
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expressed was implicit child- 
like confidence in our arms, 
They certainly did not seem to 
be making any move towards 
retreat, None of us in St 
Quentin understood. 

It was not until 7 P.M. that 
our train moved. The reason 
why was not vouchsafed to us, 
All we knew was that our des- 
tination was Amiens. There 
were four Clearing Hospitals 
behind that one engine, and 
we were still sixteen officers in 
a cattle-truck. One other 
Clearing Hospital remained be- 
hind. It eventually escaped 
with its personnel, but that 
was all, Every stick of its 
equipment had to be left in St 
Quentin. 

We slept that night anyhow. 
The two units, separated by a 
line of mess boxes, began to 
dislike one another. Some- 
body sat in somebody’s else’s 
jam-pot. Expostulations merely 
resulted in short, sharp refer- 
ences to proper places for jam- 
pots. Florrs openly wished 
that he was still at the Hotel 
du Commerce, Porteous sniffed 
scathingly. 

Shortly after daylight the 
train dribbled into a station. 
Nobody came to meet it. Mas- 
ter, rubbing his eyes, sprang 
from the earriage and looked 
about him. This certainly was 
not Amiens, and yet we were 
due there hours before. The 
place was as deserted as Ber- 
laiment. At last a senior Staff 
officer (medical) was discovered 
sitting alone near the telegraph 
station. 

“What are you doing here?” 
inquired the latter anxiously. = 

“We started for Amiens, 
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answered Master. “The engine 
brought us here apparently.” 
“Well, it brought you wrong,” 
came the firm answer, “This 
is Noyon, and no place to loiter 
in, unless you want to be cap- 
tured. If you were told to go 
to Amiens, you had better go.” 
Master grunted his feelings. 
Things began to look as if we 
wererunning. Like a dog with 
his tail between his legs, he 
sauntered up the platform, 
seeking possible news. Pres- 
ently he discovered a solitary 
figure leaning disconsolately 
against a station-house, Closer 
observation disclosed a dirty, 
unkempt, young medical officer. 
“Who are you?” asked 
Master. 
“Medical officer of the — 
regiment.” 
“What has happened? 
Where is the regiment?” 
“Don’t know,” answered 
the youngster wearily. “The 
Colonel gave the order to 
retire, and I retired with 
them.” He rubbed his three 
days’ beard and paused to con- 
trol his shaking voice, “They 
scattered. I lost them. I be- 
lieve they are—er—all killed.” 
Some distance farther along, 
® young infantry private 
dragged himself into the 
station and sank down on a 
box. We spoke to him, anxi- 
ously seeking news. He was 
but an honest English lad who 
had evidently not been long 
from the country. He stared 
vacantly to his front. He tried 
to answer our questions, but 
his voice broke in a sob. We 
realised what the shock must 
have been to him. He had 
indeed seen war, We left him, 


and hurried, with chastened 
spirits, back to our truck. We 
were beginning to feel. 

The engine-driver seemed 
ready to go anywhere. We 
hurled invectives at him for 
going wrong, and started him 
off for Amiens. Breakfast, 
cooped up in the truck as we 
were, wasscrappy. Weseemed 
to be travelling as in a dream 
when all things go awry. 

After many delays westeamed 
into the great station at Amiens 
at luncheon-time. The Boy was 
off at once to the restaurant. 
Master and Florrs hurried after 
the R.T.O. 

The latter’s instructions were 
brief and unanswerable. He 
had just received orders to 
evacuate the station of every- 
body without a moment’s delay. 
The R.T.O.’s advice was good. 
We learned later that a whole 
big General Hospital, with 
equipment for 100 beds, had 
been deserted at Amiens. 

Our vision of being at last 
free to use our legs and do 
some real work in this historic 
city of Amiens fell away like a 
house of cards. There was no 
room for hesitation. Certainly 
the guard of our train was 
taking no risks, He had never 
been known to start punctually 
before. 

We reached Rouen at 9 P.M. 
Our train stopped at the goods 
station. Across a road was the 
passenger station. 

To describe the latter place 
as it really was on that night 
of pandemonium—August 27th 
—would be a task to try even 
a pen like Zola’s. Civilian 
refugees presented the pre- 
dominant facter. These— 
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men, women, and women with 
children in arms—fought for 
places in trains leaving the 
city. Train-loads of wounded 
soldiers, French and Turcos, 
disgorged their freight anyhow. 
A French “first-aid post,” 
located in the waiting-rooms, 
did much, Soup-kitchens did 
what they could. At the main 
entrance English wounded 
were being sorted out, and 
despatched either to hospital 
ships in waiting or to the 
British General Hospitals 
erected in tents on the Race- 
course. There was not much 
time to spare. Or rather, it 
was then supposed not. 

How the tide of war was 
progressing we had no idea. 
We reported ourselves, and 
offered assistance. Apparently 
the arrangements to meet the 
British trains already arrived 
had been met. We were, 
however, asked to help later 
on. There was lots to do, 
but it was a case of too many 
cooks possibly spoiling the 
broth. 

It was at 7 o'clock in the 
morning that we were called 
upon to undertake our first 
definite job. Trains of wounded 
were arriving hourly from the 
front. It was necessary that 
these should be unloaded by 
skilled hands, their bandages 
possibly readjusted, and de- 
spatched to the hospitals at 
the Race-course. This we 
undertook to do. 

The men fell to with the 
zeal of pent-up effort. Master 
negotiated the loan of a large 
goods platform from the French 
Railway people. The trains 
could unload on one side, and 


upon the other was a station 
courtyard leading direct to the 
tram lines. 

Porteous, a keen sanitarian, 
led a squad of men to sprinkle 
the cement platform with 
antiseptic solution by means 
of a garden water-can. Rope 
tied between the supports of 
the roof reserved our ground, 
The cooks, rigging up a fire- 
place in the courtyard, had a 
fire going and hot bovril and 
milk ready within fifteen 
minutes. The Red Cross flag 
surmounting the Union Jack 
(the only flag allowed to do so) 
advertised a British “aid post.” 
Stretchers laid in orderly rows 
between the ropes and en- 
closure for dressing wounds, 
and an organised party of men 
to load and unload, completed 
the picture. 

At the gate a Staff officer 
superintended the work of 
loading the stretchers through 
the windows of the trains. As 
fast as one train was squared 
up another came. The com- 
pletion of the work seemed 
hopeless. Officers and men 
continued steadily with case 
after case all through that 
summer day. Some nursing 
sisters came later, offering help. 
It was gladly accepted. 
Wounded French were ex- 
changed with British wounded 
at the French aid post over the 
way. Between each batch of 
wounded the platform was 
washed and swept. Onlookers 
came to inspect. and wonder. 
We had no use for spectators, 
and told them so. 

Like all other things in this 
world of trials, a lull came 
towards evening. It was 
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fortunate, for the hospitals 
and, hospital ships were full to 
overflowing. About sunset, 
after sweeping and garnishing 
the floor ready for another 
consignment, we were sur- 
prised to find none waiting. 
Straightening our backs, we 
breathed deeply and sought 
our pipes. How long our 
respite was to last we could 
not tell. Quite 600 cases had 
already been fed, doctored, and 
transferred to better surround- 
ings since we had started. 

Champion had cornered a 
place beyond the ropes for our 
mess. Here we found our bed- 
ding forming a laager, with 
the mess-table in the centre. 

As we sat at tea in the cool 
of the evening on the station 
platform at Rouen and consid- 
ered matters, we began to have 
a better opinion of ourselves. 
We had for the first time done 
something to help. It was, 
perhaps, not war such as we 
had known it in eastern lands, 
but it was a beginning. 

Night-duty men having been 
mounted, some of us dared 
to turn in on stretchers. It 
was a night, however, not 
destined to be free from 
care. Wounded dribbled in 
from one train after another. 
Trains on their way through 
to Havre halted for suc- 
cour of wounded on the way. 
Some men wanted wounds 
dressed; others cried out for 
food. 

It was not necessary for 
every one to be on duty, 
Those who were for the mo- 
ment free courted sleep. It 
was not real sleep. Only a 
deaf man could sleep on a 
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French railway platform. We 
learned the trick in time, but 
it takes learning. There is an 
engine whistle in France. For 
those who have heard a French 
engine-driver performing upon 
that instrument no further ex- 
planation is necessary. No 
other nation can compete. Its 
tone is like the continued 
shrieks of Hades intensified, 
and the engine-driver is proud 
of it. 

To describe all that happened 
during the next twenty - four 
hours would be but, to re- 
peat the work of the first day. 
We slept, fed, and worked on 
that one platform. Where the 
Field Ambulances might have 
got to we did not then hear. 
That they were retreating with 
the army, and that some were 
prisoners in the hands of the 
Germans, was information then 
withheld from us, Suddenly 
we were informed that our base 
had been moved farther south. 
Where—we could not learn. 
That was a secret. Several 
Clearing Hospitals were or- 
dered forthwith to embark on 
board ship. We, who had re- 
ceived no such orders, chuckled 
at the news of them having to 
go to sea again. Other people’s 
trials are notoriously inspirit- 
ing! 

One of the duties of a Clear- 
ing Hospital is to throw out 
tentacles wherewith to collect 
wounded from various rail- 
heads, The orders that reached 
us on the 29th proved that our 
retreat had been stayed at last. 
We were learning by experi- 
ence to put two and two to- 
gether. An officer with seven 
men and necessary equipment 
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was ordered to proceed to Creil 
at once te gather stragglers. 
Another would perform the 
same duty at the farthest rail- 
head he could reach. These 
orders were encouraging, In 
an advance we knew the 
scheme of events perfectly, and 
were wildly keen to give it a 
trial, From each railhead each 
day the Army Service Corps 
waggons would go forth with 
food for the fighting line. On 
their return they would bring 
the wounded of the day to 
the tentacles of the Clearing 
Hospitals. If the railhead 
advanced, so also would the 
tentacles, 

It was not until the following 
day that the orders for the unit 
asa whole came. Our work at 
the railway station had ceased 
automatically, But a few 
patients remained at the last 
moment. Having disposed of 
these to the Stationary Hos- 
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pitals and ships, we loaded up 
again into new cattle-trucks, 
rejoicing that the unit was at 
last alone to work out its own 
salvation. Having been ham. 
pered by tents and _ horses 
which we never used in the 
retreat, we determined to leave 
these behind. Buildings must 
replace tents. The lighter our 
load the more mobile the unit, 

For the second time, there- 
fore, we bid adieu to Rouen, 
Our hearts were once more 
filled with hope. This, our 
second venture forward, was 
supported by experience which 
the first lacked. Also, an 
advance is a very different 
occasion from a retreat. The 
place of our destination was 
unfolded to us _ before the 
train started. Its very name 
breathed advance. The official 
diary read: “11.30 AM, 
Started for Advance Base 
—Le Mans.” 


CHAPTER IV.—LE MANS, 


We arrived at a station some- 
where about 6 A.M. The train 
stopped in a goods yard, where 
nobody seemed to know any- 
thing. Presently we began to 
make ourselves heard. A Staff 
officer or two came, looked, 
and departed. We rapidly 
realised that our small unit 
was not the only pebble 
on the beach. Still, it was 
plainly apparent that the at- 
mosphere was different from 
that encountered on arrival at 


Rouen. 

Trains of wounded French 
were pouring westwards 
through the station. Tur- 


cos, their voluminous canvas 
breeches stiff with blood, de- 
liberately smeared over them, 
dangled their legs from trucks, 
or waddled up the platform. 
The railway staff seemed at 
their wits’ end. But it was 
not the confused muddling of 
a forced retreat, The news 
soon sifted to us that we 
formed part of a rapid ad- 
vance. Still, even an advance 
may be too rapid for calculat- 
ed arrangements. A sudden 
change of Base from Rouen te 
Nantes had been effected. 
Many units had gone by ses 
from Rouen. Others, like our- 
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selves, had struck the new 
line of communications across 
country. 

Master, all over the place 
after information, returned with 
the news. The Germans had 
turned tail and were on the 
run; wounded might be ex- 
pected hourly; hospital accom- 
modation would have to be 
arranged by us until such 
time as one of the belated 
Stationary Hospitals should 
appear on the horizon. 

A Medical Staff officer found 
the required location, and a 
London taxi-cab awaited our 
advance - party of officers in 
the station-yard. 

The road from the station, 
traversed by a tram line, led 
up a steep hill to the principal 
square. The ancient Cathe- 
dral, silhouetted against an 
azure sky, rose up on the 
left; then again came a hill. 
A gateway, with a lodge, a 
circular drive, and an impos- 
ing palace at the bottom, was 
our rendezvous. It was the 
dismantled palace of the Arch- 
bishop of Le Mans, The same 
building had housed the Ger- 
man Staff on its way to Paris 
in 1870. 

It was a pretentious edifice, 
but we had no time at the 
moment for detailed admira- 
tion. To swarm over the 
house and apportion rooms 
for a hospital was our first 
objective. Incidentally we 
did not fail to notice that 
the walls of an imposing stone 
staircase had been stripped of 
tapestry, nor that from a back 
verandah one could look down 
upon a beautiful old - world 
garden stretching for a hun- 
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dred yards in either direction. 
The kitchens were enormous. 
In the loft were sealed doors, 
behind which reposed the 
musty documents of the 
bishopric. It was obvious to 
all who cared to read that 
the desertion of the palace 
was due to the overthrow of 
the Church and Jesuits by the 
Government some few years 
previously. 

The orders received were 
explicit. Within an hour 
wounded would pour in. Ex- 
cept for the equipment in our 
trucks at the station, there 
was no hospital gear, and 
as all the horses in the city 
had been requisitioned for the 
army, there was no transport. 
“What ean do?” as the 
Indian servant would say. 
A hospital had to be made 
out of little—somehow. Motor 
transport would, no doubt, ap- 
pear on the scene later, but we 
wanted it then. 


Fortune favoured us. A 
local interpreter intervened 
from somewhere. The Staff 


officer’s taxi was command- 
eered. Master, at fever heat, 
seized the interpreter, and 
raced him from one’ possible 
horse-owner to another. Some 
promised a horse in the after- 
noon; some had a carriage 
but no horse; some said any- 
thing calculated to get rid of 
importunity. The interpreter 
was rapidly getting heated. 


Master, although far from 
cool, was determined. Per- 
sistence won the day. A 


wholesale vendor of vegetables 

was unearthed from a side 

street. He had not only a 

cart and horse, “ potatoes, 
U 
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cabbages, and fresh tomatoes. 
With the British exchequer 
behind him, Master did not 
hesitate. Ordering a couple 
of sacks of potatoes and an- 
other of vegetables, to be 
called for in half an hour, 
the horse and cart were cap- 
tured and urged station- 
wards. The driver pleaded 
déjetiner first. Master’s answer 
was adamant. He stood over 
him and accompanied him to 
the box-seat. 

The subsequent details are 
unrecorded. It is sufficient 
to relate that within an un- 
believably short time the 
essential gear reached the 
palace, and the men, hang- 
ing on to the tram -cars, 
were behind it. 

Porteous, armed as at Rouen 
with his watering-cans and 
brooms, superintended pre- 
liminary cleanliness, The 
antique kitchen-range and 
boilers worked against time. ... 
Meanwhile Master, with the 
taxi, was making the fortunes 
of every vendor of foodstuffs 
in the place. Butchers, re- 
quested to supply 150 Ib. of 
meat at once, if not sooner, 
shrugged their shoulders im- 
potently. Bakers, their daily 
output permitting of but a few 
loaves in excess of average 
demand, shouted their astonish- 
ment. <A rapid door-to-door 
visitation became necessary. 
The taxi-cab soon presented the 
appearance of a travelling pro- 
vision shop. Bread, meat, 
vegetables, brooms, and what 
not, bulged from every outlet. 
Payment was made by means 
of requisitions on the British 
Paymaster, which were met 


when presented by the trades- 
men. 

Chalk labels upon the stately 
doors proclaimed the various 
wards. These were for “Ly- 
ing,” “Sitting,” and “ Medi- 
cal” Cases. Stretchers in neat 
rows lay everywhere. An 
office, surgery, dispensary, 
steward’s store, and pack 
store, each arranged by its 
foreordained satellites, vied 
with each other. A few tents 
in the great garden accom- 
modated the personnel. The 
officers found a room below- 
stairs which had apparently 
been the Archdeacon’s office. 
It served as a mess-room. 

The report that wounded 
were quickly expected proved 
no myth. They came in hun- 
dreds. Transport appeared on 
the scene wending its way 
from the station. Ambulance 
trains, en route from the firing 
line above Paris, paused to fill 
any still empty berths, and 
resumed the journey to Nantes. 
We filled the empty berths 
with those fit to travel, and 
removed others too bad - to 
proceed, Later, another Clear- 
ing Hospital arranged an aid 
post at the station. Order 
was developing out of chaos. 

At nightfall there was & 
pause. Some of us ventured 
forth to an estaminet to dine. 
Porteous remained on duty. 
What exactly happened during 
our absence it is difficult to 
portray. Imagination, how- 
ever, can fill in detail. The 
Stationary Hospital on its way 
with all its elaborate equip- 
ment to carry on the work we 
had begun needed Nursing 
Sisters. Some twenty of these 
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ladies had been unexpectedly 
captured at the railway station 
and despatched, in anticipa- 
tion, to the palace. Porteous, 
comfortable in pyjamas after a 
wearisome day, was awakened 
to show them where they were 
to sleep. His views on women 
were at that time some- 
what straitened. An excitable 
young nurse, seeking a home 
in the attic in the dark, gave 
vent to despair. 

“ This is hell!” she cried. 

“No—not hell,” growled 
Porteous, “only war.” 

The Stationary Hospital 
arrived next day. We helped 
them in, then inspected their 
beds, white sheets, attendant 
sisters, and general orderliness 
with mingled feelings. We 
were no longer wanted. Ours 
was pioneer work, We packed 
our equipment, then set to 
work to arrange a sail-bath in 
the garden for the men. An 
enormous tarpaulin was avail- 
able, and the Sappers laid on a 
water-pipe. Our men washed 
and basked in the sun. We 
officers waited impatiently for 
orders, ms 

There are several large bar- 
racks in Le Mans. Artillery 
and infantry recruits swarmed 
in all of them. British detach- 
ments, awaiting disposal, oo- 
cupied vacant barrack-rooms, 
where obtainable. <A field am- 
bulance, collecting itself after 
the scramble back from Le 
Cateau, waited for orders to 
entrain once more for the 
Front. Staff officers sought 


new Offices for their entourage. 
The hotels in the grand square 
were assailed by occupants of 
motor-cars, Rich French ref- 
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ugees, Americans unexpectedly 
robbed of their summer tour, 
grass-widows of French officers 
—in fact, a cosmopolitan no- 
madic gathering — thronged 
the square. Cafés were making 
profits incalculable ; shops had 
never before done such busi- 
ness. 

The gardens of the old palace 
had been superb, The weed- 
grown walks savoured of the 
romance of centuries. It was 
still very charming in its wild- 
ness. Vines denuded of fruit 
still clung to warm bricks. 
Avenues of giant trees afforded 
cool seclusion from the world. 
One could readily imagine that 
the Archbishops of Le Mans in 
their days of power had not 
unduly denied themselves. 
Day by day we enjoyed the 
calm repose and peace of the 
spot until six days had passed. 
We were hourly growing more 
restless. We knew that it was 
the calm before the storm. 

The order, as usual, came sud- 
denly. We hurriedly marched 
to the station at 9 P.M. on 
September 8th. Four goods 
trucks awaited our equipment. 
The train, however, did not 
eventually leave until 1 AM. 
What with troops, ammuni- 
tion, and supplies moving up, 
and ambulance trains return- 
ing, traffic congestion was only 
to be expected. 

As usual, we could not know 
our destination. Master was 
told “ Railhead.” Where that 
was nobody seemed to know. 
For twenty-four hours, how- 
ever, we cared not where we 
went, for the journey through 
Versailles round the south of 
Paris was exquisitely beautiful. 
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The weather was broiling hot. 
Orchards of fruit trees, laden 
surely as no other fruit trees 
have ever been, met our eyes 
at every turn. The train did 
not hurry. There was ample 
time to study every feature of 
the landscape. Of war, except 
for the plaudits from village 
railway stations, there was no 
sign, 

It was evening when Ville- 
neuve St George was reached. 
Villeneuve Triage, a “ Distri- 
buting Station,” was only 
about three miles farther on. 
We awaited our orders for 
railhead with excited interest. 
Where was our next effort to 
take place? 

Villeneuve Triage can be 
likened to Clapham Junction 
in every detail except regu- 
larity. A network of railway 
lines, enormous sheds, and the 
yells of whistles, met us at 
every turn. There was an 
office stuffed with R.T.O.’s. 
These, one and all, professed 
@ supreme ignorance of where 
railhead was. 

Oar trucks were side-tracked 
while Master harried the office. 

Telephones buzzed, officers 
of different degrees of exalted 
position came, pondered, and 
slipped away into the dark- 
ness. 

It was obvious that we were 
badly needed somewhere; but 
where? In a rapid advance 
railhead changed daily. The 
only way seemed to be to 
go on with the supply train 
and see, 

The importunate widow plan 
of attack eventually succeeded. 
It had, however, taken until 
2 AM. to do it. There were 
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three railheads, to be fed like 
the rays of a fan through 
Villeneuve. With hope of im- 
mediate work again before us, 
we succeeded in coupling our 
trucks to the stern of the huge 
supply train. Having learned 
the usefulness of personal direct 
force being brought to bear 
upon the drivers of shunting 
engines and brakesmen, we 
followed these personages about 
the rails until the work was 
done. 

Daylight brought us to 
Chaumes. It was at first 
sight a charming little place, 
as free from war’s alarms as 
a countryside station in Devon. 
The other two railheads farther 
on were Marles and Tournan. 

The division of men and 
equipment, so as to provide 
three separate sets of every- 
thing, was soon accomplished, 
Florrs with his detachment 
was ordered to Tournan. The 
Boy departed for Marles. Mas- 
ter, with Porteous and Mac- 
kenzie, remained at Chaumes 
— headquarters. Macfidden, 
who had left Rouen with the 
party for a destination un- 
known, was discovered by wire 
to be at Lieusant, conducting 
a first-aid post. It was all 
part and parcel of a Clearing 
Hospital. Our tentacles were 
to “clear.” 

We separated in sorrow. 
The unit was becoming like 
the ten little niggers. If we 
divided much more we should 
cease to exist as a unit. Hach 
detachment chose the railway 
station as its location. Por- 
teous at Chaumes set to work 
to sprinkle the goods shed with 
antiseptic. Master worked out 
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plans for keeping in touch with 
his tentacles. 

A party of German Uhlans 
arrived —the first seen since 
the war began. Several richly 
shelled captured German guns 
reposed outside the station. 
They had been brought in the 
day before. The prisoners, 
locked in the waiting - room, 
excited much adverse criticism 
from the villagers. Later in 
the day the Army Service 
Corps supply party, not given 
to sentiment, saw practical 
value in Uhlans. Consequently 
the latter were soon at work 
loading up an empty supply 
train with boxes, in the heat of 
the afternoon, whilst the A.S.C. 
superintended. 

An empty supply column, 
seeking supplies for the mor- 
row, brought back no wounded. 
“Railhead,” they asserted, was 
moving on, Master looked 
perturbed. Porteous, his shed 
clean and asking for work, 
rubbed his forehead  refiec- 
tively. Where was the war? 
Apparently it had outdistanced 
us. Master wired tentacles. 
They replied that they also 
were resting in anticipation. 

A party of refugees in a 
field provided an interest in 
life for the time being. A few 
wounded which had drifted 
in on lorries required milk. 
Master looked about him. The 
houses of the village claimed 
to have nothing. The refugees, 
however, encamped like gypsies 
in a field, had cows and horses. 
A bottle of milk was forth- 
coming at once. The process 
of purchase led to converse. 
Inadvertently, Master touched 
upon “Madame’s” hobby. It 
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was children. With smiling 
faces—from grown daughter to 
baby—they crowded about her 
to prove her words. She had 
nineteen. Master expressed 
doubt. In an instant a book 
was produced from a hidden 
pocket. In it were two pages 
marked off in sections and 
stamped by the Maire. Each 
section advertised the name 
and birthdate of achild. There 
were twenty sections in the 
book, and only one remained 
blank. Madame’s pride for- 
bade delicacy. That the twen- 
tieth space was due to be filled 
within a couple of months she 
proclaimed to all who eared to 
listen ! 

The night was as peaceful 
as the day. One of the trucks, 
drawn in toa siding, was our 
bedroom. Our kitchen was 
outside by the rails. 

At 7 A.M. news reached us 
that the railheads had been 
moved from Marles to Mont- 
serf and from Tournan to 
Coulommiers. Chaumes still 
remained the Cavalry Supply 
railhead. An ambulance train 
loaded higher up halted en 
route. Its wounded were ex- 
tremely cheerful. The famous 
Uhlans met by our cavalry in 
a charge had been routed with 
ease, What did wounds matter 
under such circumstances ? 

Master lost no time. The 
stationmaster was promptly 
persuaded to get his wires in 
action, and Florrs and the 


Boy received orders to shift 
at once. 

It was noon before the Medi- 
cal Staff officer arrived. The 
news that we were still rapidly 
advancing towards the river 
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Marne was confirmed. The 
new railhead for us all was 
Coulommiers. 

#{Master gave explicit orders 
to the stationmaster to stop 
the first train passing through 
and attach our trucks to it. 
He explained that the matter 
was urgent. Stationmaster, 
polite and voluble, promised. 
No wounded arriving to detain 
us, our trucks were loaded in 
readiness for instant departure. 
Coulommiers needed us badly. 

About 2 o’clock a train 
dashed gaily through the sta- 
tion. Master’s language was 
strong, but just. He waved 
his arms in a futile attempt to 
recall it. The stationmaster 
humbly apologised, shrugged 
his shoulders, and fied. He 
had been in his office and had 
not been advised of the advent 
of the train. 

Master saw to it himself that 
he caught the next train. It 
was 3.30. Reaching Montcerf, 
we saw the Boy on the platform 
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ready for departure. Along- 
side of him was another com- 
pleteClearing Hospital, likewise 
ready. The train made no effort 
even to slow down. Expostu- 
lations at the next station were 
found to procure no practical 
results. A wire to the Boy to 
do his best to follow was the 
only course. 

The journey that afternoon 
was through very beautiful 
country. Here and there a 
dead horse, cut telegraph wires, 
an unroofed cottage or a de- 
serted village, proclaimed recent 
occupationof the enemy. Other- 
wise, all was still. That calm 
soft evening of September will 
never be forgotten. The con- 
trast between it and the coming 
night was destined to be so 
great, the tide of war to which 
we were momentarily growing 
nearer was awaiting us in such 
unexpected volume, that we 
look back upon Coulommiers 
railway station with horror. 


CHAPTER V.—COULOMMIERS, 


Florrs had arrived first, so 
also had an ambulance train. 
A large station-house, used as 
a dwelling by the station 
staff, was already filled with 
wounded. With these Florrs 
and his men had been strug- 
gling most of the afternoon. 
He welcomed our arrival with 
intense relief. 

He set to at once to load 
the train. When this had 
steamed off we were left to 
face the future alone. We 
had no time to spare. The 
station waiting- rooms and 


offices were already filled with 
mattresses left by the French. 
We annexed every inch of 
space. The building made 
two wards; the office be- 
tween served as a mortuary. 
In the station-yard our cooks 
arranged their kitehen. The 
railway house remained as the 
storerooms. 

Motor -lorries continued to 
arrive at short intervals. 
were laden with wounded lying 
on straw. Every one had 
orders to disgorge its load 
upon the Clearing Hospital 
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and depart immediately to 
load up with food. Ammuni- 
tion and supplies in war take 
precedence of the wounded. 
This to the uninitiated may 
sound brutal. It is, however, 
a stern necessity. By delay- 
ing operations hundreds of 
lives may be needlessly sacri- 
ficed. Wounded are no use in 
the scheme of coming events, 
therefore wounded must give 
way. For us to say that our 
accommodation was already 
over-full would, we knew, be of 
no avail. The responsibility of 
providing unlimited accommo- 
dation was ours. The presence 
in the town of a civil hos- 
pital provided with an oper- 
ating theatre was discovered. 
It was very small, but valu- 
able, 

The station was quickly filled. 
Night fell. Every one worked 
with at least three hands, At 
some hour Champion diffidently 
appeared to say that he had 
prepared dinner for the officers 
in our living truck, which had 
been side-traeked. Needless 
to say, there was no time for 
dinner. An energetic medical 
officer seized a café opposite 
the station. To this was an- 
nexed a sort of booth concert- 
hall filled with chairs, and in 
went straw. The café billiard- 
tables provided excellent beds. 

Hot bovril and milk were 
served to all. The platform 
in the goods-shed, used in 
peace for laying luggage on, 
served as a dressing-table for 
serious cases. The night wore 
on, and still the wounded 
eame. The reek of blood, the 
cries of those for whom 
morphia could be the only 
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help rent the air. A chaplain 
could not dress wounds, but 
he could fetch and carry; and 
he did. 

A Highlander, his kilt rolled 
up under his head for a pil- 
low, called out incessantly; a 
guardsman, with magnificent 
courage, faced death from a 
frightful wound without a 
murmur during all the hours 
of that dreadful night. The 
latter quietly said he supposed 
his day had come, and there 
was no use complaining; his 
wife and family were some- 
where in Chelsea. Here one 
moaned for water; there an- 
other, more knowledgeable, 
begged for opium. 

A horde of prisoners arrived 
—some slightly wounded, some 
at the point of death. <A Ger- 
man captain was given a bil- 
liard-table bed amongst his 
own people. He looked about 
him in wonder. ‘How ter- 
rible! How terrible!” he kept 
on repeating. 

Later, the number of slightly 
wounded prisoners threatened 
to flood us out. Another shed, 
some way down the line, was 
acquired. One R.A.M.C. ser- 
geant with a small guard led 
some sixty of the prisoners 
there, and was left to do as best 
he could with them. His best 
must have suited his captives 
admirably, for in the morning 
a full-sized cheese and a box of 
ration biscuits, left in the shed 
by the A.S.C., looked as if an 
army of rats had worried them 
for a week. 

The cooks never ceased to 
make soup. The officers worked 
independently and _ steadily. 
There was little time for con- 
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sultation. In the night Master 


sought out the trucks in search 
of some further equipment. 
They had disappeared. 

The stationmaster was sum- 
moned. Witha lantern, Master 
and he hunted up and down 
every siding. Rumour reported 
that an engine had taken the 
trucks beyond the station. The 
stationmaster, shrugging his 
shoulders, explained how ridi- 
culously impossible that state- 
ment was. ‘“ Was not the line 
beyond the station in the 
danger zone? What engine- 
driver would be so mad?” 
Master grew sarcastic. “Can 
a train fly? If notin the yard, 
where is it?” he shouted. It 
was not until morning’s light 
disclosed the trucks, well beyond 
the station towards the German 
lines, with Mackenzie's leonine 
countenance suffused with 
wrath, haranguing the engine- 
driver, that the mystery was 
explained. Germans or no 
Germans, the engine - driver, 
true to his nature, had been 
determined to provoke trouble, 

The Boy and his party did 
not reach us until noon next 
day. With him appeared a 
welcome ambulance train. A 
section of a Field Ambulance 
also arrived from somewhere, 
and took charge of the café 
with its accommodation for 
slightly wounded. We gave 
them plenty to work with for 
the short time they stayed. 

It was 2 A.M. on the second 
night. Sleep was a luxury of 
long ago. A message buzzed 
on the wires for help from some 
station six kilometres nearer 
the Marne. Wounded were 


collecting there. The Boy and 
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ten men departed at once. It 
was 7 A.M. before they returned 
with half a hundred wounded, 
The total that night was 101, 
and an ambulance train relieved 
us of even those in the morning, 

The work began to slacken. 
Evidently the advance was con- 
tinuing. A little sleep in the 
afternoon proved beneficial. 
Master and Mackenzie, armed 
with money, started forth to 
exploit the possibilities of the 
town regarding champagne and 
groceries for the patients. 

Some of the shops were open, 
most of them not. From ap- 
pearance, one would have im- 
agined that such a precious 
thing as champagne was not 
to be found. That the Germans 
had occupied the town would 
have explained much. © That 
the Germans, however, were 
hurried was apparent by the 
fact that the shopkeepers, div- 
ing into their cellars, unearthed 
many delectable articles which 
the Hun would have highly 
prized. 

The improvised wards were 
cleaned and garnished; cooks 
prepared fresh supplies; the 
staff had time to smoke and 
smile. From a civil hospital 
point of view the place looked 
ridiculously crude and inade- 
quate. We had, however, 
learned the value of essentials 
as opposed to show. 

The untutored mind imagines 
that a wounded man must, of 
necessity, be fallen upon and 
have his wounds dressed and 
prodded at sight. Experience 
teaches that ninety - nine 
wounded men (who have, of 
course, already received first 
aid) need their stomachs filled 
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and a bed to rest on before all 
else, Most of them have gone 
through strenuous work before 
being wounded, and wish, above 
all things, to sleep. 

An inspection of that little 
hospital inside proved that 
essentials were there. Out- 
side, steaming pots of bully 
beef, and bovril, and fresh 
vegetables, attested to prepara- 
tion for the inner man of any 
number who cared to eat. An 
officer of the French staff came 
and looked, then apparently 
went away and talked. His 
words of appreciation reach- 
ing us later surprised us. We 
were unaware that we had been 
playing to a gallery. 

The lull did not last long. 
At 7 o’clock Florrs had to 
throw himself and his share 
of stuff into a train at the last 
moment to succour wounded at 
Boisy. <A trio of coquettish 
French nurses welcomed him 
on the train with such empresse- 
ment, that Porteous, pausing 
in his work, snorted with vigor- 
ous comment. 

That night, with our depleted 
staff, tried us almost to a 
standstill. Supply lorries in 
never-ending convoys arrived 
at all hours. But a welcome 
train relieved us of 177 at 
breakfast -time. Then came 
the usual lull. 

During the day an urgent 
call over the wires for help 
from Florrs reached us. An 
improvised train was hastily 
got together and pushed off. 
It returned at 9 p.m. filled 
with wounded. Amongst them 
were twenty-four Germans, who 
were shunted in their trucks to 
asiding. The goods-shed with 
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the other Germans, our ser- 
geant, and the cheese were 
still “going strong.” The 
cheese had, however, been sup- 
plemented by bully beef. 

The prisoners begged us to 
keep them and not hand them 
over to the French. We were 
softer-hearted then than later, 
also more foolish than the 
French. We also had not 
learned that a German soldier 
is always hungry. His appe- 
tite is, in fact, ferocious. 

A train arrived the following 
day, relieving us of 120 cases, 
but left 30 wounded Germans 
until the next trip. We had 
not an unlimited supply of 
feeding bowls. One large bowl, 
filled to the brim with stew, 
was placed between two ad- 
jacent stretchers occupied by 
Huns, and each was given a 
large spoon. The effect was 
truly interesting. Any trace 
whatever of unselfish brotherly 
love failed to cateh the eye. 
At the word “go,” the com- 
petitors started as if every 
mouthful meant salvation. 
There was plenty more in the 
pot, but presumably they were 
unaware of that. 

A German hospital-sergeant, 
wearing a Browning pistol, was 
ordered by Master to hand 
over his weapon. He stated 
that it was his private property. 
Master spoke words polite, 
but unanswerable. German- 
like, however, the owner never 
forgot his own interests. He 
promptly offered the pistol to 
Master as a personal gift— 
with -the naive request that 
it should be returned at the 
end of the war. For the latter 
purpose his home address was 
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carefully written out and 
solemnly deposited in Master’s 
poeket-book. It is not probable 
that he will receive that re- 
volver at the end of the war! 

The General Headquarters 
of the Army had departed. 
The little town of Coulommiers 
was rapidly resuscitating. 
Seated at lunch in our horse- 
truck, shunted far away from 
the mob, we were enjoying 
calm repose, and anticipating 
@ rest which our conscience 
told us we had earned, 

Florrs settled down to sleep. 
Porteous, smiling urbanely, 
cleaned a well-coloured pipe. 
The Boy was dreaming of 
things that only he and she 
could know. Master was 
snatching an hour to write 
up his official diary. 

Suddenly Champion chal- 
lenged an orderly who stood 
in the track presenting an 
envelope. Master tore the 
paper open, grasped the con- 
tents, and wiped a moist fore- 
head. 

“Does any one know where 
Fere-en-Tardenois is?” he asked 
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has been blown up. There are 
three motor-lorries coming for 
us. We have to leave our 
trucks and load our stuff and 
ourselves on the lorries, and 
find Fere-en-Tardenois by road, 
General Headquarters is there.” 

“What about the patients 
still here?” inquired Florrs 
blankly. 

“A party will have to stay 
with them and follow on as 
best they can to-morrow,” re- 
plied Master. ‘That will be 
your job, Porteous.” 

We did not prepare without 
groans. The sergeant-major’s 
whistle, however, dispelling 
hesitation, dragged the men 
from their lairs, The men 
quickly settled to the work. 
All equipment not actually 
required to be left with 
Porteous was packed and 
stacked in readiness for the 
lorries. The men were becom- 
ing more expert with each 
move. We had landed in 
France on August 19th. It was 
September 13th only. The time 
seemed six times as long. A 
week’s work compressed into 


wearily. “The trains cannot four-and-twenty hours is in- 
get across the river. Bridge clined to have that effect. 
(To be continued.) 
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SOME HUMOURS OF HOUSEKEEPING IN RHODESIA. 


A CANADIAN friend of mine, 
who was much interested in 
promoting the emigration of 
educated women to the Do- 
minions, used to say that they 
suffered chiefly from the lack 
of a sense of proportion. The 
fact of the matter is, that when 
one changes one’s continent 
one must also be prepared for a 
wholesale revaluation of the 
things of daily life. Fortu- 
nately for me, I took up a 
household which had already 
been run for some years by an- 
other Englishwoman, and found 
many comforts which would 
otherwise have been lacking ; 
but no amount of ingenuity 
can surmount the fact that one 
has no water laid on—it must 
be fetched in buckets about 
half a mile—no kitchen sink, 
no store-room, no cupboards, 
no larder—none of the con- 
veniences which the most 
“general” of cooks at home 
would think indispensable, 
while our domestics are but one 
remove from primitive savages. 
Yet it is possible to evolve a 
scheme of existence which, 
while providing comfort, does 
not leave out the amenities. It 
is possible that one’s meals 
should not only be eatable 
(modesty, as I am chief cook, 
prevents me from saying more 
than that !) but decently served. 
The first thing is to decide 
what are essentials, and here 
comes in the need for a sense 
of proportion. 

_ Woman, I discover, is not 
Indispensable to a man’s com- 


fort in Rhodesia. With the 
intelligent and adaptable native 
to minister to his wants, the 
bachelor can achieve a consider- 
able degree of comfort of a rude 
kind, and is able to indulge to 
the full in all sorts of slack 
habits specially induced by the 
African climate. Shaving at 
long intervals, pyjamas all 
Sunday, smoking ad lib. in bed, 
with breakfast at all hours— 
these are some of the indul- 
gences which a wife may be 
expected to interfere with, and 
which must be balanced against 
the delights of matrimony. The 
African bachelor is never driven 
into marriage by the monotony 
of having to do his own wash- 
ing up! The more necessary is 
a sense of proportion for the 
new and reforming wife. The 
worst of it is that a sense of 
proportion which worked infal- 
libly in Kensington or Mayfair 
may be hopelessly at fault in 
mid-Africa. One needs a sort 
of graduated scale for every 
mile that takes one away from 
what is politely called “ civili- 
sation.” Perhaps a sense of 
humour is a good substitute, 
and this one certainly wants in 
ratio as one gets farther and 
farther from the ready-made 
world and deeper and deeper 
inte the world where one must 
make everything for oneself— 
food, drink, amusements, com- 
forts, all the things that seem 
to be laid on like the electric 
light at home. 

Now, I don’t want to be im- 
polite to this neighbourhood, 
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so I will leave the readers to 
decide for themselves where to 
place us in the scale of civilis- 
ation. We are 165 miles from 
a railway, an English church, 
a bank, or a_ public- house. 
Our nearest telephone (which, 
through the telegraph, links 
us with the outside world) is 
twenty miles away. We geta 
post once a week, rather well 
cooked, from having come a 
day’s journey on the head of a 
native runner. We have no 
golf links. We have no race- 
course—indeed (owing to the 
prevalence of horse - sickness) 
only plutocrats and police have 
horses. The rest of us travel 
slowly and laboriously on 
donkeys. A few have mules. 
The best one can say for a 
mule is that it is not a donkey. 

It would be misleading to 
say that all these things only 
dawned on me by degrees— 
they had been described before, 
but things seen and felt are 
much more actual than things 
heard. Withal I had heard 
for months past the praises of 
my predecessor in this partio- 
ular cook-housekeeper job, and 
when I expressed any misgiv- 
ings as to my own qualifica- 
tions, I was reassuringly told 
(for instance) that “no woman 
ever could make bread prop- 
erly.” Evidently a high stand- 
ard is expected. Thus I took 
the reins with much trepida- 
tion. In the first place, I did 
not understand a word of the 
language spoken in the kitchen. 
This is an abominable bastard 
between Zulu, English, and 
Dutch, known all over South 
Africa as “ Kitchen Kafir.” It 
consists of a number of words 


strung together without any 
attempt at grammar, inflection, 
or syntax. Zulu itself is one 
of the most thoroughly in- 
flected languages existing. The 
governing noun in a sentence 
affects the form of practically 
every other part in it, and the 
eight classes of nouns have 
each their particular pronouns 
both for singular and plural, 
In Kitchen Kafir, on the con- 
trary, we talk like children 
about “ Me go,” or “ Him have,” 
“Me,” “You,” and “him” or 
“it” being our only pronouns, 
Other words, rich in Zulu 
synonyms, are worked to death; 
as for instance the verb kukisa, 
which means ‘to boil.” We 
use this shamelessly for every 
kind and degree of cooking, 
although there are twelve 
native words for different 
kinds of boiling alone; I even 
tell my boy to get me “ kukile” 
fruit, when I mean ripe fruit, 
and he understands, though he 
might well pity the poverty of 
my vocabulary. The classic 
story, however, is of a lady 
who addressed the following 
order to the servant in charge 
of her child. (The word 
“kumkum,” it must be men- 
tioned, means “rain.”) “Take 
the picanin baby out, and if 
the kumkum comes, come 
back!” As a matter of fact 
Kitchen Kafir is evidently re- 
garded by natives as the lan- 
guage of the upper ten, prob- 
ably because it is learnt at the 
mines, whence the younger 
generation returns with all 
sorts of iconoclastic ideas and 
some money. I have heard 
boys addressed in fluent Zulu 
reply in Kitchen Kafir. Of 
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course Zulu is not their original 
native tongue, which varies 
slightly, and is called in this 
district Chindau. But the 
rown men always seem to 
understand Zulu, and only 
the women and picanins talk 
Chindau. 

With all these tongues hum- 
ming round me I could not 
understand a word, and the 
hopelessness of the feeling has 
to be experienced to be be- 
lieved, because, besides the 
house servants, there is a con- 
stant coming and going of 
farm boys, and one longed to 
know what was going on and 
what all the talk was about. 
A boy would come up and ask 
for the ‘“Inkoos” (master). 
Thus much I could understand. 
Then he would plunge into a 
long history, evidently of the 
most absorbing interest. Prob- 
ably Inkoos would fly into a 
royal rage, and deliver an ulti- 
matum of some sort in a dram- 
atic manner, but what it was 
all about I could tell no more 
than the man in the moon. 
It was intensely aggravating. 

But even more humiliating 
was my position in the kitchen 
—nominally my own domain, 
but really owned by various 
small black people, who did 
what seemed right in their 
own eyes, and carried on con- 
Versations and made jokes in 
my presence with an all too 
evident assumption that as I 
was unable to communicate 
with them they need not bother 
about me. Not that they were 
rude; their natural manners 
are good, and they stand too 
much in awe of the “ Inkoos,” 
but they could not be expected 
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to be more tolerant than the 
historie old gentleman who 
complained that the natives of 
France didn’t understand their 
own language! 

I remember one day at this 
stage of my experiences how 
my husband brought a neigh- 
bour to the verandah at about 
eleven o'clock, the hour at 
which all South Africans drink 
tea or coffee, and said, with 
the diffidence of the newly 
married, “Can we have some 
tea?’”? To which I replied, 
“Of course,” with well-assumed 
confidence. We do not permit 
ourselves this pernicious indul- 
gence, thinking that tea twice 
and coffee twice a day are 
quite enough. I hurried to 
the kitchen. The fire was 
dead out, of course—I had 
expected that,—Ben and Pun- 
gewa were conspicuous by their 
absence, and the water- barrel 
was empty. This appeared to 
me to be a suitable problem 
for those ladies’ papers which 
have a column for questions on 
social behaviour. Would Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere under simi- 
lar circumstances return grace- 
fully to the verandah with a 
bland non possumus, or would 
she, by brilliant conversation, 
distract her guest’s attention 
from his tealess condition? 
For the first I had not the 
pluck; the second, alas! was 
debarred for the simple reason 
that the visitor was Dutch and 
did not speak a word of any 
language known to me A 
third, and very attractive alter- 
native, was to go out for a 
long walk. I forget what I 
actually did, but the proper 
course, as I know now, was 
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to shout for Ben with all the 
power of my lungs, and to lay 
upon him the onus of produc- 
ing fire and water, remember- 
ing that this is Africa, and 
the chance of our guest being 
in any hurry is remote, 

But these were the days 
before I had established an 
understanding with Ben, when 
we were still groping in the 
dark as to each other’s mean- 
ing. Ben is a full-grown 
“boy,” aged about twenty, 
but he is very small and neatly 
made, whereas the natives 
round here are usually tall and 
often heavily built. Ben is a 
Christian, and sings hymns as 
he turns the handle of the 
cream separator every morn- 
ing. They are very dismal 
hymns, and he sings them 
alternately in a high falsetto 
or a nasal tenor. Sometimes 
he sings “God save the King.” 
I listened the other day, for 
some time, thinking “I know 
that tune. What isit?” He 
wears a shirt and knickers, 
instead of the heathen costume 
of a vest (locally known as 
“sokkis”) reaching to the 
waist, and leaving the stomach 
bare, and a “foya,” or gaily- 
coloured cloth, fastened round 
the loins with the two ends 
hanging in points on either 
side. I do not think, however, 
that there is any bigotry about 
the question of dress. There 
is a pair of some one’s old 
riding breeches on the farm, 
of ultra-sporting out, and they 
appear to be communal pro- 
perty; every boy has a turn 
at them. Trousers are evi- 
dently “coming in.” On Sun- 
day the village bucks may 
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turn out in a tight white suit, 
puttees and brown boots, with 
a green “Trilby” hat on top, 
Ben is a smart little chap in 
his workaday clothes, but 
when he is on leave he wears 
a pair of dark trousers much 
too long for him, large brown 
boots, and a “silver ”-handled 
umbrella. It has taken me 
many months to convince Ben 
that I provide him with neat 
clothes, and soap to wash them 
with, in order that I may see 
him elean and tidy. His idea 
was to save up these things 
until he went on “fagash” 
(“holiday ” or ‘ visit”). 

Ben, in this country where 
boys usually only work for six 
months at a time, is an old 
retainer. He came to my 
husband more than a year ago, 
stayed with the S.’s while he 
went home, and met us when 
we arrived at the riding stage 
of our journey here. He says 
he wants to stay, and he gets 
12s. per month. Last month 
he asked for a rise. Thank 
goodness the Inkoos deals with 
such matters! I should never 
have dared to refuse, but the 
Inkoos knows better. Ben is 
to advance, but “‘festina lente!” 
—we will talk about the rise 
in another three months’ time. 

But if Ben is an old retainer, 
his assistants are the reverse. 
In engaging a housemaid here 
one is almost as much at & 
disadvantage as in a London 
registry office, where the house- 
maid engages you, and may 
stay if you suit her. Here the 
term of service is settled, and 
is never more than six months. 
There is a village on this farm, 
whose inhabitants pay no rent, 
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and enjoy all the rights of 
occupation in return for the 
obligation to supply a certain 
amount of labour—not free, 
but for the current wages. 
Two girls to wash and iron, 
and one or two for the house, 
are part of the bargain, and 
it is amusing to note that they 
come as a sort of favour, and 
often very unwillingly. At 
first, when Pungewa, the 
“housemaid” I _ inherited, 
finished her time and left, no 
girl was forthcoming for me, 
and it was only by the threat 
of wholesale eviction that a 
very sulky little damsel was 
at length produced. Her 
father is the village oracle, 
jester, and orator. One has 
often met his counterpart in 
what I was going to call “real 
life,’"—the kind of man who 
loves greetings in the market- 
place. George, for that is his 
name, will walk ever so far 
out of his way in order to give 
one a salute and say, with the 
raised hand which younger 
natives are ceasing to use, 
“ Morrow, ’Nkosikas!” In the 
fields George entertains with a 
flow of jocular conversation, 
and when the Inkoos malici- 
ously sent him to work all 
by himself, he bore it for 
one day only and then came 
to complain. The occasion 
of the impressment of his 
child was a unique oppor- 
tunity for George, and he 
harangued us by the yard on 
the disobedience of the younger 
generation, for, according to 
him, it was the little girl her- 
self who refused to come. 
“ Beat her,” suggested the In- 
koos, knowing well that they 
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never beat their children, even 
for serious faults. “If I beat 
her, *Nkoos,” says George, “she 
will run away.” 

The second day of her ser- 
vice she said she had “a snake 
in her stomach,” and asked to 
go home. If a black person 
says they are sick, one cannot 
safely contradict them, and as 
they enjoy the most nauseous 
medicine there is no means of 
detecting malingering. After 
three days we ordered Mashua’s 
return, George came up and 
said she was nursing her sick 
mother. We were adamant; 
so George washed his hands 
of the matter, and the sick 
mother, forgetting her réle, 
appeared in person and said 
Mashua was nursing a sick 
baby. She sat on the ground 
and did the pathetic for quite 
a long time; but we were still 
adamant—Mashua must work, 
or the whole family must leave 
the farm. Next day she came 
back, accompanied by her fond 
papa, who delivered a harangue 
to the effect that he had de- 
monstrated his loyalty and 
devotion by bringing me his 
child, and then (turning to 
her, and speaking in Kitchen 
Kafir so that I should under- 
stand) he gave her a lecture 
on the duties of small girls 
who work for kind ladies! 
As a matter of fact, parents 
put every obstacle in the way 
of their picanins going out to 
work, for they lose their 
labour, and the small people 
keep their own earnings. The 
work is light and the food 
abundant, and they invariably 
improve in appearance. Ma- 
shua is bursting on every side 
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out of the frock that was big 
when she came. 

Mashua sulked for a fort- 
night, and then I lost my 
patience and boxed her ears! 
I never recollect boxing any 
one’s ears in my life before. 
It relieved my feelings might- 
ily. She ran outside the 
kitchen and stood with her 
face to the wall for quite a 
long time, twisting her fingers 
together, her funny black face 
working. She is about eleven 
years old, and well-grown and 
fat, with perfectly shaped arms 
and legs like gateposts. There 
are many shades of colour 
round here, and some natives 
are copper - brown and have 
straight noses and well-shaped 
skulls, But Mashua is black, 
and when she is eross or 
sleepy she gets blacker. She 
wears a horrid little blue 
cotton frock which I made 
her, and in which she is the 
ugliest little slavey imaginable. 
In her own dress of a kilted 
petticoat striped with red and 
sewn all over with pearl 
buttons, a gaily patterned 
cloth draped under one bare 
shoulder and over the other, 
and a perfect regalia of bead 
necklaces and copper anklets 
and bracelets, Mashua is really 
far from plain, and she is 
actually beloved of a most 
eligible parti—the waggon- 
driver of a neighbour. She 
is, as a matter of fact, sold 
to this man, and will be his 
wife as soon es she is old 
enough, and as soon as he 
completes the lobola, or wife 
price. It is customary to pay 
something down in advance 
while the girl is a baby, and 
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this constitutes a hold on her 
father. But he really courts 
her all the same, bringing 
her gifts whenever he takes 
the waggon into town, and 
coming to see her every Sun- 
day. He has even asked me 
to do a photograph of her 
for him! But, of course, I 
did not know all this when 
I boxed her ears. When she 
recovered from the surprise 
she was as meek as possible, 
and she steadily improved 
from that time, until now 
she is really an _ infant 
prodigy. What English child 
of that age could make a 
double bed or lay a table, 
or be trusted to carry trays 
of china and wash them? 

It will be observed that I 
had passed beyond the deaf 
and dumb stage before the 
advent of Mashua. It lasted 
less than a month after I was 
thrown on my own resources, 
I “swotted” up Kitchen Kafir, 
and no sooner had I done 80 
than I was sorry, for now I am 
trying to learn Zulu, and with 
this horrid jargon on the tip of 
my tongue I am no longer 
spurred by the necessity which 
is the best of all language 
teachers. I have also a Chin- 
dau vocabulary, and every now 
and then I trot out a word or 
two, with the result that Ben 
and Mashua are not at all sure 
that I could not talk their lingo 
if I liked! They never talk to 
each other in my presence now, 
or if they do, it is in the lowest 
tones. Nor do they swiftly 
and suddenly vanish away, #8 
was their wont, since they have 
learnt tnat there are certain 
tasks which come in regular 
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rotation, and that it is the 
better part of wisdom to do 
them at once. We have our 
conventions, of course. In 
London my maids used to call 
going out for a gossip “Taking 
the dog for a run.” Here 
Mashua goes to “look for 
eggs.” The hens roam all 
over the garden and round 
the pig- and cattle-kraals, and 
they lay their eggs anywhere 
except in the nice nests pro- 
vided for them. I found one 
in the guest-room bed recently, 
and two in our dressing-room 
this morning ! 

With a small enamel basin 
on- her head, and her hands 
clasped behind her back, 
Mashua wanders out of sight 
every afternoon about four 
o’clock, and returns only when 
the sun has set and the brief 
twilight is dwindling to dark- 
ness. It is contrary to eti- 
quette for her to run when I 
can see her, or if I call her. 
She moves her thick legs as 
if they were stiff. But once 
or twice I have caught a 
glimpse of her running like 
& hare, and when I am not 
in the kitchen I hear her quick 
eager voice and gurgles of 
laughter. I never saw her 
smile at first, but one day Ben 
upset a whole panful of hot 
water on the floor, and I called 
to her to mind her feet. She 
took one spring into the wood- 
box and burst into the merriest, 
childish laugh, and ever since 
then she has forgotten to be 
solemn and slow, in order to 
keep up her protest against 
being made to work. She 
would probably have to do 
much harder work at home, 
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and when pay-day comes no 
drunken parent collects her 
shillings. She is free to spend 
them at the store, and does 
so spend them, buying white 
limbo, gay foyas, and beads of 
every colour.. Last month she 
bought an umbrella, spurred 
to emulate Ben. During a 
heavy shower I saw her re- 
turning from the wood pile, a 
bundle of wood on her head, 
and the umbrella held as much 
higher than the wood as her 
arms would reach. 

To appreciate one’s real in- 
feriority in the things that 
matter out here one has only 
to watch the dealings of the 
native with fire. We have only 
partially tamed Fire, and he 
is always getting out of hand 
with us. But the black man 
has him in thrall. A little 
heap of wood, a few white 
ashes — the fire is dead, we 
say. But the black man pulls 
the wood together, sticks a 
wisp of dry grass into it, blows 
—and behold, a_ crackling, 
blazing fire. Fire does not 
burn the black skin as it does 
ours—at least, Mashua, bidden 
to make a fire in another room, 
just picks a flaming brand from 
the kitchen stove, places it on 
a flat bit of wood, and walks 
calmly off with them. She ar- 
ranges the blazing logs with 
her bare hands, and should she 
happen to tread on a live spark 
with her bare feet, is apparently 
quite unconscious. 

Nor do poisons affect the 
stomachs inside the black skins 
in the same way that they do 
our own more delicate organs. 
There is a kind of native mar- 
row which the “rT bring, 
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and which are usually quite 
nice eating. On one never-to- 
be-forgotten occasion, however, 
the first mouthful I took had 
such a bitter taste that to 
swallow it was impossible. It 
was like concentrated essence 
of quinine. Even the small 
quantity of juice that went 
down proved a poison so strong 
that I was ill for twenty-four 
hours. My husband swallowed 
one small piece, which acted as 
such a powerful emetic that he 
got rid of the poison immedi- 
ately; but Ben, summoned to 
account for having served a 
vegetable which he ought to 
have recognised as poisonous, 
chewed a bit of it meditatively, 
remarked that it was like 
“muti” (medicine), and that 
some marrows were bad, some 
good, and apparently felt no 
evil effects ! 

It is part of the duties of a 
housewife to dispense “muti” 
to the sick, and I used to 
wonder at first how I should 
diagnose their complaints. I 
need not have worried. Our 
pharmacopeia does not per- 
mit of very varied treatment. 
There are two recognised kinds 
of illness—pain in the head, 
usually indicated by tying a 
string tightly round the affected 
part, and “inyorka” (a snake) 
in the stomach. It is etiquette 
to locate the disease, but the 
treatment is identical—a 
whacking big dose of Epsom 
salts, in warm water, drunk on 
the premises. Occasionally a 
sort of tucked-up appearance 
suggests fever, and then we 
give quinine; and I had one 
pieanin who had to be regu- 
larly dosed with calomel and 
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quinine, I gave orders that he 
was to have no solids (his 
temperature being over 100), 
and sent him milk and broth; 
but this treatment seems to a 
native like putting him to death 
—without solid food he is sure 
he will dwindle and die. So 
the little boy’s father removed 
him from my jurisdiction. 
“Muti,” by the way, is the 
Kitchen Kafir word for all sorts. 
of things. My boots are cleaned 
with “ muti,” and so is the kit- 
chen stove. Bicarbonate of 
soda, as used in cooking, is 
“muti,” furniture polish is 
“muti,” and when Mashua’s 
young man was trying to 
explain that he wanted me to 
take a photograph of her, he 
said (with appropriate ges- 
tures) that he wanted me to 
look, look, look, and then put 
it on a little piece of paper 
with “muti.” I may mention 
that, as far as cleaning ma- 
terials are concerned, Ben 
shares with European servants 
of my acquaintances a profound 
belief in the efficacy of “ muti,” 
and lays it on with a trowel, 
regardless that the nearest 
source of supply is several 
days’ journey away. I am for 
ever telling him “ Bitjaan! 
Bitjaan!” (a little) — another 
hard-worked word. Recently 
we asked one of the boys who 
had asked for leave to go and 
see about a new wife whether 
he were married yet, and he 
replied, “ Bitjaan, ’Nkosikas!’ 
Speaking of our distance 
from supplies brings me to & 
side of the housekeeping here 
which is far less difficult than 
I had supposed. I, who had 
never kept house more than & 
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few minutes’ walk from Ken- 
sington High Street, or with- 
out a telephone, must now 
think fer months ahead, for it 
is only when a neighbouring 
waggon is going in te Umtali, 
165 miles away, that anything 
weighing more than a pound 
or two can be got. But we 
are self-supporting to no or- 
dinary degree. Our bread is 
made from wheat grown and 
ground on the farm, with a 
percentage only of fine flour; 
we have our own butter, eggs, 
bacon, ham, sausages, and 
brawn. The garden supplies 
vegetables, and for fruit we 
have in their due seasons 
oranges, lemons (all the year 
round), guavas, bananas, pas- 
sion fruit, pine-apples, and 
paw-paws. Apples, plums, and 
other temperate fruits are a 
chancy crop, but the first- 
named are plentiful. For meat 
we have several kinds of buck, 
which are excellent eating, 
also guinea-fowl, and a small 
pheasant. Every now and 
then some one kills a fat beast, 
and part of a sheep can often 
be bought. The only difficulty 
is that these things eannet be 
had in small quantities. To 
get a mutton chop one must 
killa sheep, and the beef we all 
enjoy once or twice palls terribly 
as piece after piece comes out of 
the salt-barrel, and we eat, like 
the old Scots family who ate, 
“Up one side and down the 
ether—from chine to rump and 
from rump to chine,” during 
the long winter when fresh 
meat was unprocurable. There 
18 always, of course, the in- 
dispensable fowl, and the 
native variety (much modified 
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by interbreeding with imported 
stock) is a tender and tooth- 
some little bird. We drink 
locally - grown coffee, or a 
beverage known as “ honey- 
beer.” Commercially we have 
not advanced much beyond the 
barter stage, and the man who 
has some spare cartridges (very 
rare just now) will exchange 
them for a ham, and will get 
coffee in exchange for two 
small pigs. 

Having inherited a_ well- 
filled store cupboard I have 
not had many contretemps, 
but on one occasion, when our 
“county family” came on a 
visit, the worst happened. 
“The worst” is to run out of 
bread. They upset my cal- 
culations by arriving either 
too seon or too early—I forget 
which. The bread which 
ought to have seen us through 
vanished too quickly, and when 
I dived into the kitchen to 
improvise a substitute in the 
shape ef a baking-powder loaf, 
I found that the tin which I 
had so confidently expected 
to hold baking powder was 
empty! Somewhere I knew 
that I had a recipe for scones 
made with carbonate of soda 
and cream of tartar, but could 
I find that recipe? It hid 
itself from me for some agitat- 
ing moments—then Eureka! 
I was saved, 

Most people in these parts 
have a simple way of meeting 
all such deficiencies. The 
principal crop here is the 
mealie, and mealie porridge is 
the staple food. When in 
doubt—play mealie porridge; 
that is the golden rule for the 
housewife. It tastes rather 
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like a very insipid milk 
pudding, and they cover it 
with coarse white sugar, and 
eat it with milk—ugh! It is 
cheap, wholesome, and nourish- 
ing, and to disparage it is a 
species of high treason, but I 
could not preserve my self- 
respect as a craftsman cook if I 


permitted myself to lapse into 


the porridge habit. Besides— 
I don’t like it! 

There are many animals to 
be fed besides humans, Trumps, 
our half-bred Zanzibar donkey, 
walks boldly on to the verandah 
for his mealies; his three wives 
(for he is a Mormon) and their 
foals merely content themselves 
with eating my garden borders. 
Fowls and chickens come 
fluttering round every even- 
ing when they see me with 
a certain basket, but no 
sooner have they started than 
‘“‘Gobble, gobble” come the 
turkeys, driving the smaller 
birds before them. A portion 
of porridge is served out to 
each of the four dogs at this 
hour, and the cats get what is 
left of that and the skim-milk. 
A frieze of cats and kittens 
sit all along the end of the 
verandah, and my Irish terrier 
has a game with them. He 
lies some distance off his plate 
and waits till they have crept 
up to steal, and then he 
suddenly dashes into their 
midst. The puppy, on the 
contrary (she is going to be as 
big as a leopard), gulps down 
as much as she can of her own 
food, and then wallops clumsily 
round trying to get a bit out 
of every one else's share, 
getting her nose well scratched 
in consequence. It is a more 
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amusing dinner party than 
many I have attended, although 
the table manners of some of 
the family might be improved, 
Still, they have their standards, 
It is not the correct thing to 
interfere with a buck which 
another dog has helped to 
bring in. My little Irishman 
came in last week, with the 
boy who was carrying the 
dead buck, and the big pointer, 
who had not been out, met 
them. Instantly the terrier 
growled and stiffened, and 
Dick, after a sniff or too, 
acquiesced, and _ contented 
himself with watching the 
disembowelling from afar off, 
although he could easily have 
disputed the terrier’s right. 
Judy, the puppy, not being 
properly educated yet, was not 
so complaisant, and when 
growled at she simply said, 
“Silly old thing, do you think 
I mind that? Come off the 
roof!” Or words to that 
effect. And the terrier, who 
would not hurt his little friend, 
gave in in a sort of indulgent 
way, allowing her to lie beside 
him and lick the warm blood, 
a privilege no grown dog would 
have been accorded. 

You see, we have no theatre 
to go to, so we must make our 
own little dramas, with black 
people and dogs and cats for 
dramatis persone. There are 
human dramas going on, but 
not much comedy, for these big 
new countries are not a good 
setting for comedy; one needs 
a mellower atmosphere, a more 
mature philosophy. But I long 
ago came to the conclusion that 
dogs and cats have a strongly 
marked sense of humour, 40 
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now I know that donkeys 
possess it also, Last month we 
were starting off on a little 
round of visits—an expedition 
which had involved much pre- 
paration and planning. And 
when I came out, ready to 
start, with all my domestic 
affairs in order, I found that 
Trumps had chosen that day 
to pay a visit to a lady friend 
at a distance. Suppose you 
were going out of town for a 
lovely week-end visit, and. the 
railway people announced that 
all the trains had struck. 
Would you laugh? Well, I 
did. In Rhodesia, you see, 
there is no hurry, and nothing 
is more fatal to an appreciation 
of other people’s humour than 
to be in a hurry. 

And so, in Arcady, we culti- 
vate a sense of proportion. We 
are amused at trifles; but we 
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know they are trifles, and if we 
are annoyed—why, we know 
our annoyances are trifles too ; 
and once a week, when we 
make contact once more with 
that far-off world where men 
are fighting and working and 
suffering, we plunge again into 
the world of big things. Then 
the lamp burns dim as we 
devour page after page of 
printed matter, the wood-fire 
flickers low—it is brighter 
outside in the broad sheet 
of moonlight. And so we 
come back to Rhodesia, and 
begin to plan to-morrow’s 
tasks, and, as Walt Whitman 
says— 

**T do not call one greater and one 

smaller, 


That which fills its period and place is 
equal to any,” 


ETHEL COLQUHOUN JOLLIE. 
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A BIT OF ARMAGEDDON, 


THE regiment had been “on 
active service” for a year, in a 
side-show which all the world 
knows has not been over- 
manned, without hearing the 
hum of a bullet, except when 
the merry townsman across 
the river was celebrating or 
disputing, and, as a necessary 
concomitant, firing his inevit- 
able rifle with complete dis- 
regard for the probable des- 
tination of the bullet. Gone 
was the glamour which accom- 
panies departure on service. 
A year’s garrison duty in 
a Mesopotamian desert had 
quelled all hopes of anything 
better. The wag murmured 
as he helped himself to his 
usual appetiser, “‘ Daddy, what 
did you do in the great war?” 
“My boy, I never missed my 
evening vermouth.” Arma- 
geddon, which was familiaris- 
ing the world with horrors, 
had left us still capable of 
taking an interest in a few 
skeletons of horses and re- 
mains of what had once been 
man which marked the line of 
the Turkish retreat of the pre- 
vious year. We had figura- 
tively beaten our swords into 
fiy-flaps, and settled down to 
a resigned hate of the war 
and all its works, when our 
“campaign” arrived to cheer 
us. It appeared in no news- 
papers; it will figure in no 
history. of the war; it will 
bring none of us particoloured 
ribbons or clasps to adorn our 
bosoms withal; but it was our 
ewe lamb, and as such we 








would fain save it from “the 
eternal silence,” if indeed it be 
possible, 

Perhaps “the poor devils on 
the Tigris,” then striving gal- 
lantly for the relief of Kut, 
envied us sometimes; but man 
is a notoriously discontented 
animal. There were certainly 
sand-grouse and black par- 
tridge in due season. There 
were some large and sporting 
pig at one outpost. There 
were fish in the river — as 
witness the 17 lb. mahseer 
which was hooked at sunset 
and landed amid the plaudits 
of the multitude at 11.45 P.M. 
There was the _ occasional 
chukker of polo. But these 
were the merest palliatives. 
The fact remained that life 
was just one thing after 
another—a weary round of 
parades and fatigues, food and 
sleep, enlivened in the long 
hot weather by flies innumer- 
able, heat and dust -storms 
infernal, mosquitoes, sandflies, 
scorpions, et hoc genusomne. As 
if Nature had not sufficiently 
endowed the place with land 
pests, there were even séa- 
sharks in the river. Monotony 
bred monotony, otherwise we 
could never have stomached 
those same old tunes on that 
same old gramophone night 
after night. Perhaps, as it 
was, the subalterns, who were 
ex officio regimental organ- 
grinders, appreciated them less 
than most; but even they felt 
lost without them—when it was 
the other fellew’s turn to grind. 
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In fact, it was just canton- 
ment life on short rations, so 
to speak, until we found that 
we might bar the way home 
of sundry Bakhtiari tribesmen 
who had seen as much of the 
Russians as they desired, and, 
having earned their German 
gold, had no further use for 
the war. Until they were 
fired upon by the squadron 
which was shadowing their 
efforts to cross the flooded 
Kharkheh river, they ap- 
peared to be oblivious of the 
fact that those traditional 
enemies, the Russ and the 
rulers of India, were now 
allies. Their one idea was 
to get home as soon as pos- 
sible, for they were very short 
of supplies. Our business was 
to see that they only did so on 
our terms—unconditional dis- 
armament. On our side of 
the river, however, they had 
allies in the shape of the 
Sagwand tribe, which was 
labouring under a grievance 
in that it was not making 
as much out of the war in 
the way of subsidies as some 
of its neighbours, and had 
partially indemnified itself by 
relieving H.B.M.’s Vice-Consul 
of a considerable sum of money 
and several mules. The regi- 
ment had already met some 
of these gentry at long range 
when supporting a retaliatory 
raid upon them by their neigh- 
bours. The Bakhtiaris were 
said to be fairly numerous, 
to be in possession of machine- 
guns, and to be very short of 
food, so there seemed every 
prospect ef a scrap when we 
sallied forth from our head- 
quarters with one squadron 





and the machine-gun section 
to join up with the squadron 
stationed at ‘‘the palace which 
is in Shushan.” 

It was on the three days’ 
march there that we en- 
countered our worst enemy, 
for the first night treated us 
to one of those circular 
thunderstorms which seem to 
be a feature of this country, 
and the next day developed a 
first-class deluge which lasted 
far into the night and left us 
with hardly a dry rag on or 
off. The third day opened 
auspiciously with bright 
weather and a route over 
rolling grass downs carpeted 
with wild flowers, and afford- 
ing a grand view right away 
to the snow-covered mountains 
of Persia proper. Darius and 
other mighty hunters before 
the Lord must have had great 
gallops over those downs. It 
was when we descended to 
cross the low ground between 
the Kharkheh and the Sha-ur, 
on the head-waters of which 
stood “Shushan the palace,” 
and now stands the imposing 
castle of the French anti- 
quarians engaged in research 
work on the site thereof, that 
we found ourselves in trouble. 
The Kharkheh had overflowed, 
and linked up with the Sha-ur, 
rendering the ford over the 
latter impracticable. We just 
managed to get across this 
spill without swimming, but it 
proved a most effective obstacle 
to the mule convoy with our 
kit and rations, which were 
only got across after pro- 
longed delay with the aid of 
killicks, the local hide rafts. 
The squadren meanwhile plod- 
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ded on, and became involved 
in a series of morasses, which 
brought horses down all over 
the place, Once through these, 
however, the rest was plain 
sailing to the castle at Shush, 
where the other squadron was, 
Here in durance vile we found 
the leader of the Bakhtiaris, 
who had come in and sur- 
rendered, though without per- 
suading his followers to do 
likewise. 

In the early hours of next 
morning we sallied forth in 
search of the savage enemy. 
The business part of our 
“army” consisted of two 
three-troop squadrons and the 
machine-gun section, but it 
was accompanied by a host of 
local warriors, both mounted 
under the command of the 
galloping Vice-Consul, and on 
foot under no command. The 
latter turned out yelling and 
dancing and waving their rifles 
in the air, while the former 
livened up their tats for the 
day’s work by galloping round 
and round and pointing their 
rifles at each other. Unfor- 
tunately the nearer we came 
to the proximity of the enemy, 
the less became the martial 
ardour of our allies, and when 
we eventually advanced to the 
attack, the gallant infantry 
halted a liberal two miles from 
the enemy’s position and never 
approached any nearer. Very 
“frightful’’ enemies can these 
gentry prove themselves to a 
wounded man or a corpse, but 
they have no stomach for hard 
knocks, Running shots on 
horseback at a fugitive, and 
preferably unarmed, enemy is 
rather their métier. 
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We halted behind a large 
mound and sampled the cold 
chicken and hard-boiled eggs 
which constituted the day’s 
ration, while the staff up aloft 
scrutinised the enemy, who 
were visible on the low hills 
at the point where the Khar- 
kheh river debouches into the 
plain. Behind these hills was 
the ford which the Bakhtiaris 
were busy crossing with the 
help of the Sagwands. Between 
us and the enemy was a vast 
grass plain broken only by a 
few low mounds. To these 
the machine-gun section and 
various troops galloped off in 
succession, leaving one unhappy 
troop to hold the rear position. 
Meanwhile the galloping Consul 
made off on the right with his 
myrmidons to indulge with 
entire success his favourite 
pastime of having horses shot 
under him. History does not 
record at what range the 
machine-guns opened fire, and 
no one was tactless enough to 
measure it. Distance is amaz- 
ingly deceptive in the vast 
spaces. However, as soon as 
we began to get into effective 
ranges, it became painfully 
apparent that the savage enemy 
was not feeling savage that 
morning at all. Much as he 
desired to cross the river, he 
had no stomach to fight for 
it, and the haste with which 
he retired into the hills on 
the far side was evidenced 
by the nice lot of loot he 
left behind, which our allies 
did not fail to retrieve. Mean- 
while such as had already 
crossed, of whom there may 
have been a hundred, and their 
Sagwand friends to the number 
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of about a hundred and fifty, 
proceeded to make themselves 
scarce in the low hills to the 
north as soon as we pushed our 
attack. First, however, from 
both sides of the river they re- 
corded their displeasure at our 
proceedings ; but the only dam- 
age they inflicted was three 
wounds, of which two were very 
slight, and the loss of one horse, 
excluding those sacrificed to the 
zeal of H.B.M.’s Vice-Consul. 

Thus ended the desperate 
battle of Pa-i-pul, leaving the 
victorious host to bivouac on 
the hills overlooking the ford. 
The position was by nature a 
very strong one. Had our ad- 
versary been an Afridi it would 
most certainly have taken us 
all our time to turn him out, 
If the Bakhtiari and the Sag- 
wand are the stuff of which 
the ancient Persian hosts were 
made, Thermopyle, Marathon, 
and Alexander lose all their 
ancient glamour. One’s con- 
ception of the waters of Khar- 
kheh, which tradition says 
Xerxes took with him wherever 
he went, also suffered a rude 
shock. We came to the con- 
clusion he must have used it 
as soup. 

Before dark the adversary 
had entirely disappeared, and, 
after staying the inner man 
with our emergency ration, we 
spent the night untroubled 
save by a cold wind, rain, and 
a stampede of the horses of 
half a squadron, which sud- 
denly decided unanimously that 
the commissariat arrangements 
had been inadequate, and went 
off with one aceord to the place 
where they had been grazed in 
the evening. Next morning 
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the wounded were sent in to 
Shush, and the rest of the 
“army” marched off to show 
itself to the city of Dizful. On 
the way we again encountered 
our worst enemy, for the win- 
dows of heaven were opened 
indeed. When we arrived close 
to the Dizful Bridge, which, 
like all bridges in this amazing 
country, is broken, we were 
greeted by the sound of a 
merry fusilade. It appeared 
that the galloping Consul and 
his followers, having arrived 
first at the river bank, found 
some buffaloes with two or 
three herds crossing the river. 
These were pronounced to be 
fugitive Sagwands, one pre- 
sumes in disguise, “lulled by 
the song of Circe and her 
wine,” and a hot fire was 
opened upon them, in which 
the advance- guard presently 
joined. A volley of unin- 
telligible but obviously re- 
grettable language from the 
buffalo herds eventually oper- 
ated as a ‘cease fire,” and the 
incident closed without history 
having recorded whether any- 
body or anything had been hit. 

When we reached the ruined 
palace on the high ground 
above the bridgehead we found 
that it had indeed just been 
evacuated by fugitive foemen, 
who were visible trekking 
away post-haste in the ex- 
treme distance. What was of 
more engrossing interest was 
the arrival of part of the con- 
voy with some solid comfort 
for the inner man, who was 
beginning to need it. Some 
misguided enthusiasts  dis- 
dained the attractions of bully 
beef, relying on promises of a 
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Persian dinner ordered from 
Dizful. An ever - dwindling 
group awaited this banquet 
until long after any civilised 
dinner hour, only to retire ulti- 
mately to ration biscuit, hard- 
boiled egg, and bed. Persian 
dinners loomed large on the 
menu in those days. Another 
was promised the next night, 
but we never saw it, though 
rumour has it that it arrived 
long after we were in bed, 
and was annexed by the Vice- 
Consul’s following. Nothing 
daunted, we tried again next 
day, and about half - way 
through dinner were  con- 
fronted with several gigantic 
pots containing a very savoury 
chicken pilao, sufficient to feed 
aregiment. This was only one 
course of the promised repast, 
but it was all we ever saw. 
Except for that, Persian dinners 
remain for most of us “such 
stuff as dreams are made of.” 
Our bivouac developed into 
@ camp, and eur activities were 
confined to capturing sundry 
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half-naked fugitives, whom 
the amiable Sagwand, their 
erstwhile ally, had looted with 
great thoroughness and char- 
acteristic perfidy. A morn- 
ing’s ride into the Sagwand 
country was productive of 
nothing but ocular demonstra- 
tion that its inhabitants had 
flitted well out of reach. Their 
late chiefs had flitted farther 
still, doubtless wisely, know- 
ing theirown countrymen. A 
friendly substitute was ac- 
cepted by the tribe, and the 
political situation was deemed 
to require no more manipula- 
tion vi et armis, so that our 
“campaign” was over. As we 
went south again, escorted by 
an indescribable pest of flies, 
we realised that the hot 
weather was upon us, wherein 
we should not even want to 
campaign. ‘And so home” to 
our daily hate, and the grow- 
ing fear that this is all Fate 
is going to vouchsafe us of 
Armageddon. 
H. P.:#f, 
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A RETREAT IN SPAIN: 1706. 


THE following narrative is 
a paraphrase and an abridg- 
ment of a manuscript found 
among the papers of Lieu- 
tenant-General William Haw- 
ley, better known perhaps as 
“Bloody” Hawley; the same 
who, on January 23, 1746, 
was defeated by Prince Charles 
Edward at Falkirk. The 
epithet and the lost battle 
have tarnished Hawley’s re- 
putation; and, although the 
latter does not concern us 
here, it may be remarked that 
probably he was less cruel and 
more competent than is gener- 
ally supposed. He lived in a 
harsh age; but he was a keen 
and experienced soldier, who 
studied every branch of his 
profession, acquired a library 
of military works, kept a diary 
of his campaigns, and to the 
end retained the confidence of 
the Duke of Cumberland, an 
exacting judge of merit. 

In 1706 Hawley was a Cap- 
tain in Lord Essex’s Regiment 
of Dragoons, which at the close 
of the year was sent to join 
Galway’s composite army in 
Portugal. Hawley returned to 
England after the battle of 
Almanza, in the following 
April. It was no doubt while 
in the Peninsula that he first 
heard of the incident recorded 
in the following pages; but 
it was at a later date, as 
appears from internal evidence, 
that he took it down frem the 


lips of two of the actors. There 
is nothing to show in what 
especial way it interested him. 
The manuscript has come into 
the possession of Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Toovey Haw- 
ley, by whose courtesy the 
present writer is enabled to 
make use of it. 

A few more words of in- 
troduction are desirable, to 
explain the military situation 
in the Peninsula in the year 
1706. The long conflict be- 
tween the Grand Alliance and 
Louis XIV., intermitted by the 
Peace of Ryswick, had been 
resumed in 1701, when to the 
questions already at issue was 
added that of the Spanish 
Succession. For in the same 
year, the direct line of the 
Austrian Princes of Spain 
having come to an end, the 
Duke of Anjou was crowned 
in Madrid. Spain became the 
instrument of France; and in 
due course the Austrian claim- 
ant, the Archduke Charles, 
landed in Portugal to attempt 
to regain the larger kingdom. 
In addition to the Portuguese 
army, a doubtful quantity, he 
had with him 6500 British 
troops and 2000 Dutch, the 
whole being under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Schom- 
berg, who had not inherited 
his father’s talent. In the 
opening campaign the Franco- 
Spanish army under Berwick 
invaded Portugal and captured 
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some of the border fortresses. 
The second campaign was in- 
decisive, although a little 
colour and glory was lent to 
its drab record by the miracu- 
lous exploits of Peterborough 
in Catalonia. The third cam- 
paign, which opened in March 
1706, at first promised greater 
results. The Huguenot Ru- 
vigny, Earl of Galway, who 
had superseded Schomberg, 
advanced in earnest into Spain 
with 19,000 men, including a 
British contingent made up of 
Harvey’s Regiment of Horse 
and the 2nd, 9th, 17th, 38rd, 
and Brudenell’s Regiments of 
Foot. This contingent, how- 
ever, mustered only 2200 sabres 
and bayonets, although at that 
time there were 10,000 British 
troops scattered about the 
Peninsula. 

The invasion began well. 
Berwick was foreed back; 
Alcantara, Plasencia, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and Salamanca were 
taken; and on June 27 the 
invaders entered Madrid. Here 
they remained: for three weeks, 
while nothing was done. The 
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Portuguese troops were trouble- 
some, and already the Spanish 
peasantry was threatening to 
rise. Partisan bands were at- 
tacking the lines of communica- 
tion, intercepting convoys and 
driving in foraging parties: 
the populace of the capital was 
hostile; and on July 15 Gal- 
way marched out north-east- 
ward to Alcala de Henares, in 
Guadalajara. Here he was 
joined by Peterborough, clam- 
ouring for action, and the 
Archduke. But now the 
peasantry was up in earnest; 
and Berwick, having at length 
assembled a superior force, took 
the offensive and appeared be- 
tween the allied army and 
Madrid, which he reoccupied. 
Galway decided to withdraw 
from a dangerous situation, 
He lingered in Spain for an- 
other month, but his force 
seems to have been reduced to 
about 14,000 men; and with 
the coming of October, when 
all orthodox generals then went 
into winter quarters, the cam- 
paign came to a disappeinting 
end. 


II. 


We can turn now to General 
Hawley’s manuscript, It is 
headed as follows :— 


“A Narative of a Retreat 
of a party of Horse, in the 
Year 1706 during the war 
in Spain, collected from two 
Men of the Regt of Horse, 
then Harvey’s, one of the 
Men now a Q'Master, the 
other a Gunner, who were 


both on that Command with 
Capt®. Ravenall.” 


Harvey’s Horse is still in 
the Army List as the 2nd 
Dragoon Guards. It was raised 
in 1685, its first Colonel being 
Henry, 2nd Earl of Peter- 
borough. He was succeeded 
by Daniel Harvey, late Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the 2nd 
Troop (now 2nd Regiment) of 
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Life Guards. Harvey became 
a Lieutenant-General in 1707. 
The second in command of 
the regiment was Lieutenant- 
Colonel Roper. 

As originally raised, Har- 
vey’s consisted of only four 
troops, each of 60 men. These 
troops were reduced afterward 
to 40 rank and file; but re- 
turned to their original 
strength, with the help of 
drafts from other regiments, 
when Harvey’s left Ireland for 
Portugal in 1703. About this 
time, also, the number of troops 
was increased to seven or eight, 
and the regiment mustered 418 
officers and men in 1705. It 
sailed for Portugal without 
horses, and at the end of March 
1704, only 20 men per troop 
were mounted, the Portuguese 
horses being as a rule quite 
unsuitable. The dress of a 
trooper in the Spanish cam- 
paign consisted of a scarlet 
coat, a silver-laced hat, a pistol- 
proof cuirass and pot, and tall 
boots, The man carried pistols, 
sword, and carbine. 

Daniel Ravenall (or Ravenel) 
began his career as a cornet in 
Macclesfield’s Horse, a corps 
which was disbanded in 1712. 
In 1705 he exchanged into 
Harvey’s as 2nd Lieutenant, 
joined his new regiment in 
Portugal, and there obtained 
another step in rank. He was 
promoted Captain a year after 
Almanza, and was killed in 
Lord Stanhope’s action at 
Almenara in 1710. The whole 
of Harvey’s Horse was cap- 
tured with Stanhope at 
Brihuega, in the same year. 

In continuing the narrative, 
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it should be noted that the 
dates in the text are Old 
Style. 


“About the 10th of July, 
1706, the Confederat Army 
under Lord Galloway was 
encampt between Madrid and 
Alcala de Henares, when a, 
party of 360 Horse was de- 
tached under the command of 
an Officer who was a Spaniard 
born, but had deserted and 
was then in the Portuguese 
Service (his name forgot) but 
by his Title of Commissario 
Generall guessed to be what 
we call a Brigadeer. 

“This party formed three 
Squadrons. The next in com- 
mand was Don Manuell de 
Alborez, a Portuguese, Major 
of Horse. The Captains and 
Subalterns were all Portu- 
guese, except Lieut: Ravenall 
and one Q™Master Nashe, both 
of Harvey’s Horse, the only 
Regt: of English Horse in the 


Army. 
“The Squadron which was 
immediately under Lieut: 


Ravenall’s command was com- 
posed of forty-two English, of 
Harvey’s Horse, and twenty 
eight Dutch of Trimbern’s 
Horse and Matta’s Dragoons, 
14 men of each, and the men 
of St. Juan’s and Attalay’s 
Horse, Portuguese. The other 
two squadrons were all Por- 
tuguese.” 


The duty of this detachment 
was to meet and bring into 
camp a convoy of clothing and 
other stores then due from Por- 
tugal. The route of the convoy 
lay through Salamanca and 
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Avila to the pass over the 
Guadarama Mountains called 
E! Puerto de Guadarama, which 
is some thirty miles west of 
Madrid; and thence by way 
of the capital to the camp at 
Aleala. Accordingly the Com- 
missario General and his 360 
men made a leisurely three 
days’ march across country to 
the eastern foot of the pass, 
near the Escurial. Here they 
bivouacked in the open for four- 
teen days, awaiting news of 
the convoy and passing the 
time in foraging expeditions 
and “excursions” to Toledo 
and other places, “where the 
Brigadier raised some small 
contributions in Money.” Ex- 
actions of this kind would not 
help their popularity with the 
neighbouring peasantry: in any 
case, by this time the whole 
country must have been on the 
verge of revolt, and waiting 
only for the arrival of Berwick’s 
army, which now was closing 
on Madrid. Although none of 
the officers seem to have real- 
ised the fact, the situation of 
our isolated detachment of 
horse was highly perilous. It 
dawdled happily enough in the 
bivouac by the Escurial until 
August 6th, when it was aroused 
by the news—whence arrived 
we are not told—that it was 
waiting in vain. The convoy 
had been captured near Sala- 
manca by a notorious renegade 
Irishman named Plunket, whose 
exploits have a peculiar signifi- 
cance at the date of writing, 
when some of his name and 
possibly of his family have 
just been executed for another 
piece of treachery. 
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There was nothing left for 
the cavalry detachment but a 
speedy return to the camp at 
Alcala. It was proposed to 
march by way of Madrid; and 
that night was passed within 
sight and hearing of the capital, 
“under a parcell of Trees, not 
far from one of the Kings 
Houses, call¢ La Casa del Cam- 
po.” During the night the 
men were disturbed by a great 
noise and the firing of rockets 
in the city. One of the narra- 
tors, the Quartermaster, then a 
corporal, was out on patrol; 
and he learned from a peasant 
that King Philip (the late Duke 
of Anjou) had just entered 
Madrid with his guards. No 
doubt the army of Berwick was 
close at hand. A council of 
war was held beneath the 
“parcell of Trees,” at which 
Ravenall proposed that they 
should cut their way through 
to Alcala along the road which 
ran to the north of the capital ; 
but although it was discovered 
that this road was held by no 
more than a hundred horse, the 
General (as we will continue to 
call him) had other ideas, He 
was, in fact, in mortal fear of 
being captured and shot as & 
deserter, and he had decided 
to retreat forthwith to Portugal 
across the Guadarama Moun- 
tains. With this decision the 
Portuguese offieers, naturally 
enough, concurred. 


“About eleven at night,” 
the narrative continues, “ being 
the 7th of August, the Party 
had orders to Mount as quietly 
as possible: and strict orders 
for silance on the March; they 
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had then two days Bread and 
Corn, received that morning. 
They passed the Escuriall and el 
Puerto de Guadarama without 
any action, but descending the 
mountains, at a little Estallage 
or Inn near a village, some of 
the Portuguese wanting some 
Provisions discovered them all, 
by their Language, for soon 
after they heard the alarm 
Bells of several Villages. 

“This was the third night’s 
march from Madrid; early in 
the morning they came to a 
large village, called St Vin- 
cente. Here they halted, to try 
to gett some provisions. 

“The Gen! sent an officer 
into the Place, to acquaint 
them, that they were a Party 
of Phillip’s Troops, going to 
secure Salamanca from the 
Portuguese, and only desired 
to buy some refreshment; but 
this did not take, for a Priest 
answered him that they did 
not believe him, and that by 
the alarm in the Country he 
was sure they were Enemys, 
and they must expect no re- 
freshments there. 

“The Priest came out soon 
after to the Gen!l- and told 
him his only safety was to be 
gon immediately, for the whole 
country was in Arms. They 
stayed here in all near three 
hours, to rest the men and 
horses, but gott no refresh- 
ments: during this time they 
saw numbers of People, gather- 
ing from all the adjacent vil- 
lages, with arms and weapons 
ef several kinds, 

“And about eleven o’ clock, 
these Paizans began to fire 
upon the body, and killed and 
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wounded some Men and Horses ; 
upon this there was orders to 
Mount, and as Lieut: Ravenall 
told the Corporal, the Genll’s 
design was to endeavour to 
escape, without attacking or 
killing any of these Paizans. 

“But they found themselves 
so surrounded by them that 
the Major, Don Manuell, and 
Lieut: Ravenall overruled this 
opinion of the Genll’s, and 
made a disposition to Charge 
them, and so make their re- 
treat through them. 

“The Gen!!. was an old man; 
and seemed on this occasion to 
be in very great fear, and left 
the disposition entirely to the 
other two, whose intention was 
to distroy as many of the 
Enemy as they could, hoping 
thereby to intimidate the rest 
from pursuing them. 

“There was an intervall, or 
space of ground, left unpos- 
sessed by the Paizans, but con- 
trary to the road which led 
through the Village and which 
of necessity they were obliged 
to take. The Body being di- 
vided into four little squadrons, 
they fell in at once among the 
Enemy, giving no quarter, and 
at last they gained the road 
thro: the village. This Action 
lasted about an hour, before 
they were got clear of the 
Town. 
toward the Evening, they 
found they had lost forty odd 
men, and by the account of 
some Paizans they took the 
next day, there was 400 of 
them kill4- or wounded.” 


During the next two days 
the cavalry pushed on without 
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meeting any opposition, al- 
though it was plain that the 
peasantry was collecting to- 
gether on all sides. But on 
the 13th, after a difficult night 
march to avoid a strongly held 
defile, there was a serious en- 
counter. 


“ About ten in the morning, 
they entered a little Valley, 
the Sun exceeding hot and 
both men and horses very 
faint. Here they hoped to 
have rested a little, but as 
they supposed, the People 
who had guarded the pass all 
night, finding they had taken 
another Road, were now come- 
ing in pursuit of them, for they 
saw numbers pouring down 
upon them, and a good maney 
among ’m mounted. 

“They were soon harrassed 
for above an hour, with pop- 
ping shots from the Hills round 
them, and from behind Trees 
and Rocks. Now the Horses 
began to faile very fast, and 
severall Men took to their 
Feet, without Boots or Shoes, 
having none. Upon their be- 
gining to move, the Paizans 
crowded into the little Plain 
in great numbers: this caused 
some consternation, both in the 
officers and men, which route 
to take, and ye Corp!!. thinks 
it was observed by the Span- 
iards, who till then had kept 
in separate bodys, but now 
joined, in order as he thought 
to attack them in a body. 

“At this time all Cloaks 
and Walletts were ordered to 
be thrown away, and but 200 
Horses and them hardly abie 
to carry their riders. 


“Here about half the body 
of the Enemy, being nearer 
than the others (and being 
greedy of the Booty they 
thought themselves sure of) as 
reported by some of them who 
were taken, began the attack, 
and were sustained by the 
other Body, and then began a 
very furious, confused Battle, 
for none expected Quarter or 
Life if they fell into the Pai- 
sans’ hands. The road was 
guessed to lead over a small 
Hill, thre: a low wood of nutt 
Trees; and thither they were 
to cutt their way. They then 
fell in among the great croude 
of Spaniards, with such a kind 
of fury as Dispair may be 
imagined to force Men to, cut- 
ting as every Man was able, 
on all sides. Those who first 
got clear thro: allways made 
the Front; and endeavour? by 
short halts to gett up as many 
men as they could, or as Lieut: 
Ravenall thought consistent 
with the safety of the numbers 
who had got through. Those 
who were not able to join them 
were given over.” 


The fate of those poor 
wretches who were thus 
“given over” to the mercies 
of the peasantry may be im- 
agined : it was never known. 


“This lasted near two hours. 
There was no guessing cer- 
tainly at the number of 
Paizans killed. He believes 
above two hundred. When 
they had passed over the Hill 
they saw before them a well 
inhabited country, full of 
Aldeas, or farm like houses, 
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the Country somewhat hilly, 
but no villages in view. The 
road they were then in led 
them very near one of these 
farm houses, about which there 
was a croude of People. The 
Genl: ordered a Portuguese 
Capt. with some men to ad- 
vance and disperse them; on 
their approach these Paizans 
retired into the House, and 
fireing from the windows they 
killt. the Capt2- and three of 
the men: upon which the rest 
came back to the Body, who 
kept moving on, and were not 
further molested from that 
House, for the Spaniards were 
busy stripping the killed. 

“It was then about five in 
the Evening. About half a 
league from this house an- 
other Party of Paizans had 
hid themselves in ambuscade, 
from whence they received a 
fire which killed a Portuguese 
Cornett and four men. This 
Evening the Men gott some 
Fruit in the hedges as they 
marched, which was some help 
to them, but they were always 
pursued by small Partys, who 
now and then knocked down 
&@ man or a Horse.” 


Before the evening was out 
the wearied detachment was 
again attacked. The Cor- 
poral who tells the story was 
given sixteen men as a rear- 
guard. Of these sixteen eight 
were on foot, and the horses of 
the other eight were utterly 
exhausted. As the Corporal 
admits, this command “ Shock4. 
him a good deal: because there 
had been often a rear guard, 
and he had observed that the 
VOL. CC.—NO. MCCXITI, 


Genll. had never halted to 
bring them off: if they got 
up it was well; if not the 
Genll. never stayed for them.” 
Moreover, the men on foot, 
who had clouts tied about 
their legs instead of boots, 
were without arms except a 
few guns and spades picked 
up from the peasants, their 
own having been lost or 
ruined in the retreat. It was 
plain that these poor fellows 
were to be sacrificed because 
they were the most useless of 
the party. They agreed, how- 
ever, to sell their lives “as dear 
as possible,” and the Corporal 
disposed them in some low 
shrubs through which the re- 
mainder of the detachment 
was then retiring. The 
Spaniards, some sixty in 
number, led by a priest in 
armour over his habit, were 
received by a_ fire which 
brought down the leader and 
five or six others, whereupon 
the rest turned and fied. 
“The Priest, as he fell, kept 
fast hold of the Horse’s reins, 
and his feet hung in the 
Stirup. The Corp! made an 
end of the Priest and mounted 
his Horse. . . . Here they gott 
a Boracho of Wine, a Loafe of 
Bread, a good large piece of 
Bacon, and some ammunition 
which they seon divided, to 
their great joy and refresh- 
ment.” In due time the gal- 
lant little rearguard rejoined 
the main body, who had never 
looked to see them again. The 
General offered the Corporal 
fifty twenty pistoles for the 
captured horse, ‘‘ but upon the 
Corp!. answering him, that 
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the Horse was then his Life, 
and who ever offered to take 
one must take the other 
first, the Gen!!. said no more.” 
This incident throws some 
light on the character of 
the “General,” as well as on 
the attitude of the English 
toward the Portuguese, and 
vice versa. We cannot doubt 
that the horse would have 
been seized without more ado 
but for the respect in which 
the small minority of English- 
men was held. Probably they 
would have been backed up by 
the Dutch in any quarrel. And 
indeed the crisis was too acute 
for quarrels: it was essential 
that the detachment, or what 
was left of it, should keep to- 
gether; and the retreat con- 
tinued under the usual con- 
ditions of sniping and its 
attendant casualties, The 
Brigadier’s Aide-de-Camp was 
among those who fell at this 
time. At length, toward mid- 
night, they were able to halt 
and rest for a few hours: 
“during which time the Gen!l. 
sent out a Cornett and fifteen 
men, but for what the Corpll. 
never heard. This party never 
joined them again, nor they 
never knew what become of 
them.” 

And when day broke the 
General himself —“ that Cas- 
tilian dog,” as Don Manuel 
called him — was gone also. 
He had slipped off in the 
night, and no one ever heard 
of him again. He was be- 
lieved to have been killed. 

The sniping had begun once 
more, and the weary and di- 
shevelled band resumed the 


retreat. Not one of them 
knew the country, but they 
believed themselves to be in 
Estremadura, and hoped before 
long to reach the town of 
Coria, where, apparently, they 
expected to find succour. But 
they were nowhere near Coria. 
They had been driven far to 
the north, and were on that 
morning (the 14th) within 
six or seven leagues of 
Salamanca. 


“In about half a Leagues 
march Lieut: Ravenall’s horse 
was shott dead: his Servant 
gave him his and run on foot, 
This day proved fatall to 
Q'Master Nash, of Harveys, 
who tho: a fatt heavy man, 
was mounted upon an English 
Guelding who had held out to 
admiration. 

“The Q'Master, it seems, had 
tasted no sustenance but water 
for four days. He at once 
appeared to be quite mad, and 
soon fell off his Horse. A 
trooper of Harveys stayed to 
assist him. The Corp!) saw the 
Paizans run in upon them, all 
striving who should murder 
them first, which they did 
both. i 

“This day there was no- 
thing of any Bodys appeared 
only sculking Partys of ten 
or more, tho: the Country 
was well inhabited. A great 
part of the road was over 
Hills with little thicketts at 
small distances, which gave 
the Paizans opportunitys of 
picking up severall Men and 
Horses; especially those who 
were in the rear, being faint 
and not able to keep up Close. 
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“Those Men who happened 
to be best mounted, with 
Horses taken at several times 
from the Enemy, were very 
serviceable this day, for they 
killed a good many Paizans, 
who rode Horses or Mules, 
and gave them to the Officers 
and Men who wanted them 
most, They also gott Wallets, 
and some amunition and arms. 
This day the Corp! killed a 
Spaniard, who was well mount- 
ed, and gave the Horse to 
Lieut: Ravenall, whose own 
was very nearly failing quite. 

“Notwithstanding, this was 
the easyest days march they 
had had from the begining, 
haveing had no general attack. 
They lost a good many of the 
faint and weak Men, picked off 
in the rear. They guesed this 
part of the country had not 
been so much Alarmed as to 
rise in large Bodys, for in the 
Evening they took several 
Paizans unarmed, who told 
them they came from Sala- 
manca, which was five Leagues 
off. This was the first time 
they could form any judgment 
where about they were. 
Lieut: Ravenall treated the 
Paizans very kindly, and gave 
them money to fetch them 
some Provisions from the next 
village, but kept four of the 
lustiest for guides. They then 
marched on without staying 
the return of those who went 
for refreshments, in hopes that 
night and next mornings march 
would have carried them clear 
of Salamanca, but the next 
morning had like to have 
proved the most fatall of all. 
At about break of day they 


mett some people on the Road 
unarmed, who informed them 
they had intelligence at Sala- 
manca of this Body of their 
Enemy’s being in the Country ; 
but they were told they were 
so shattered and fatigued that 
they could not be able to come 
so farr, at least not so soon, 
and that there was there a 
Capt®. with a troop of brave 
Men, to whom was _ joined 
almost all the Cavalliers and 
Students, and many others of 
the City, and that they were 
resolved to take them all 
Prisoners if they came so far.” 


Breaking through this fog 
of pronouns, we find that the 
Captain in Salamanca was in 
fact the Irishman, Plunket. 
The fame he had won for 
his depredations along the 
Portuguese frontier had been 
increased greatly by his cap- 
ture of the convoy; and he 
seems at this time to have 
held some irregular sort of 
command over the city. His 
only permanent force was a 
body of Irish and other rene- 
gades, numbering about a 
hundred. These men were 
well mounted and armed, and 
wore a hussar uniform. The 
rest of Plunket’s following, as 
we have heard, was made up 
of students, peasants, and the 
rabble of Salamanca, The 
leader himself is described as 
“a tall, lusty hansome man, in 
a hussar-dress, with a white 
feather in his cap.” It is 
clear than he expected little or 
no resistance from the lost and 
diminished detachment of horse 
that had wandered within 
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reach of his hand. And in 
fact, of the 360 men who had 
left the bivouac near Madrid a 
week before, no more than 180 
remained. Twenty of these 
were on foot: the horses of the 
rest were scarce able to carry 
their riders: there were only 
two officers—Don Manuel and 
Ravenall ; and the Portuguese, 
except those in Ravenall’s 
own squadron, were 80 
thoroughly demoralised that 
they were only kept together 
by their knowledge of the 
certain fate that awaited 
stragglers. Like sheep they 
had drifted along day after 
day, unarmed, panic-stricken 
and useless, leaving the fight- 
ing to their stouter - hearted 
countrymen and the handful 
of English and Duteh who 
marched together under the 
Lieutenant. Ravenall, indeed, 
seems to have possessed the 
qualities of a good leader of 
men. The narrators may be 
over partial to him; but his 
own Portuguese followed him 
well, and the account reads 
as if he was virtually in com- 
mand of the whole after the 
Brigadier’s defection. The 
Portuguese Major, however, if 
he deferred to his junior, took 
his full share of the fighting. 
They wereabout threeleagues 
south of Salamanca when they 
received this unwelcome news 
of Plunket. As they continued 


their march, they learned from 
captured peasants details of the 
enemy’s movements. The Irish- 
man and his heterogeneous 
crowd of warriors were astir 
early ; and, being doubtless no 
less well informed than Raven- 


all, pushed southward across 
the latter’s path. The country 
was thickly wooded, with many 
olive groves, and the two 
parties almost fell upon each 
other unawares: indeed, it was 
only when the trumpets and 
voises of the Spaniards were 
heard that Ravenall realised 
that the time had come, and 
made his hurried dispositions 
for the fight. At the same 
time Plunket became aware of 
his enemy’s approach; but as 
yet neither could see the other 
for the trees. The time was 
about 9 o’clock in the morning. 

Plunket sent forward a trum- 
peter with a flag of truce, to 
demand the surrender of the 
detachment, offering quarter 
and good usage. Ravenall and 
the Major, after a short consul- 
tation, put the position frankly 
before theirmen. They pointed 
out that Plunket was not likely 
to have the power, even if he 
really had the will, to keep his 
irregulars in hand ; and, “ con- 
sidering the numbers they had 
killed, that when those Coun- 
trys they had come through 
should come to know they had 
them in their power, they would 
assuredly massacre them all, 
but if they would stand one 
brush more, and endeavour to 
kill Plunkett, his men would 
naturally run away, and they 
might have a fair chance of 
making good the rest of the 
retreat. To this they added a 
particular description of Plun- 
kett, which the Country People 
had given them in the Morning. 
This, when delivered by Lieut: 
Ravenall to the little Squadron 
he was at the head of, they all 
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answered him, they would all 
follow him to the last drop of 
their blood. Don Manuell had 
a very different answer from 
the Portuguese, who were al- 
most as unanimous for surren- 
dering, upon which he, in a 
Passion, drew his sword and 
swore he would rather be killed 
than taken, and those who would 
fight might followhim. About 
thirty moved out and joined 
him, with whom he came im- 
mediately and joined Lieut: 
Ravenall’s little Squadron, 
which with this reinforcement 
made eighty men, whereof eight 
were on foot.” 

The three squadrons had 
been drawn up in line, with 
the dismounted men in the 
intervals; but those who re- 
fused to fight now moved off 
to the left, The remaining 
eighty were extended in single 
rank among the olive - trees, 
which, being regularly planted, 
so lengthened the front that 
it outflanked Plunket’s, al- 
though the latter had a great 
superiority of force. His men 
were still invisible; but when, 
these dispositions having been 
completed, the flag of truce 
was dismissed and the Span- 
iards’ trumpet presently heard 
sounding to horse, it was 
estimated that they were about 
four hundred paces distant. 


“Lieut: Ravenall had given 
his squadron orders not to 
fire till the Enemy was within 
half Pistoll shott, and when he 
fired his own Pistoll, that was 
to be the signal to begin, which 
the men observed very well. 

“Plunkett’s troop was at- 


tended with numbers of Vollun- 
teers on their flanks, who fired 
severall scattering shotts and 
wounded three Men, before 
his Troop came near, for the 
Olive Trees hindered him 
pretty much in his march, 
being obliged to make severall 
stops to gett his Ranks in 
order. 

“ As Plunkett came up near 
them, with a good deal of 
aparent bravery, the Major 
ordered a Trumpett they had 
left to seund a Charge; but the 
poor Fellow’s hand trembled 
so he could not. The Corp! 
thinks that Plunkett’s Horse’s 
head was within eight paces 
of them, before Lieut: Ravenall 
gave the signal, by fireing his 
Pistoll. Imediately his front 
Rank poured in a volley to- 
gether upon Plunkett’s squad- 
ron, Plunkett and his Horse 
both dropped, and about 
twenty of his Men, and that 
instant the rest of his squad- 
ron, and all his vollunteers, 
broke and ran away, and 
never made the least shew of 
stoping, er rallying, or oposing 
the Bedy any more. They 
saw them ride against the 
Trees and over numbers of 
their Vollunteers, who made a 
great outcry, calling upon all 
their Saints. As it was an 
uncoman sight it made all 
the men laugh. . . . Upon 
Plunkett’s squadron runing 
away, Lieut: Ravenalls men 
gave a great huzza, which 
was quite new, fer in all 
their former engagements they 
had always kept a profound 
Silance. Just at that time, 
the Corp! heard great fireing 
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and noise upon their left, 
which, as he was afterwards 
informed, was by a great 
number of Paizans who had 
surrounded that Body of 
Portuguese who had separated 
from them in order to sur- 
render, and were distroying 
them, for not a man of them 
was ever heard of after. 

“The Corp! thinks, that this 
Body of Portuguese, drawing 
off and employing such a 
number of the Paizans, who 
certainly designed to have 
attacked the whole in the rear, 
while Plunkett attacked them 
in the front, was a great article 
in the Escape of Ravenall’s 
squadron, for they received no 
farther damage, and were not 
at all pursued. 

“Upon Plunkett’s squadron 
breaking, the Major and Lieut: 
Ravenall moved strait forward, 
only cutting down those who 
were in their way, both of 
them calling aloud in Spanish, 
to pursue the Enemy, but at 
the same time in a low voice, 
and by Signs, made the men 
keep close and follow them. 

“In half an hour the squad- 
ron was gott clear of the 
ground and the olive Trees, 
and had left the Enemy be- 
hind, but found themselves 
obliged to pass very near the 
City of Salamanca, which made 
them apprehend another attack. 
But by some Paizans they 
mett, and treated kindly, they 
were told that there was no- 
body in Arms in the City, for 
all those who loved fighting 
had followed Gen!l- Plunkett, 
and the gates were all shutt. 
And so they found it to be, for 
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they passed close by two little 
Convents, very near the walls 
of the Town, without any ob- 
struction, and saw very few 
people. After they had passed 
the Town they made a little 
halt to bring up some Men who 
had some wounds and were in 
sight.” 


Their tribulations, in fact, 
were almost over. Another 
halt was made a little later, 
at a deserted village, where 
forage was found for the horses. 
Here “one of Harvey’s Men, 
who had a wound some days 
before, had a vast quantity 
of Magotts taken out of 
the wound;” and the other 
wounded had their injuries 
roughly dressed. A roll was 
called, when it was found that 
sixty men were left of the 
original 360. Of the forty- 
two men of Harvey’s Horse, 
only six had survived: of the 
twenty-eight Dutch there were 
left three of Matta’s Dragoons. 
The remainder were Portuguese. 

The following day this rem- 
nant arrived at Castle Rodrigo, 
which was held by the Portu- 
guese. The wounded, who 
numbered twenty, were taken 
in, but the rest were forced to 
lie outside the walls for three 
days, after which the whole 
were sent on to Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Here Ravenall fell ill from want 
and exhaustion, and several 
men died. Our friend the 
Corporal, “being idle there,’ 
attached himself to a force 
which Don Manuel presently 
led against Salamanca to make 
some reprisals; and finding, on 
his return, that Ravenall was 
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recovered, he accompanied the 
latter to Lisbon, whence eventu- 
ally they rejoined their regi- 
ment in Valencia. 

So ends this little chronicle 
of suffering, cowardice, and 
heroism. The narrative is set 
down in a style so bald and 
matter-of-fact that it is 
difficult in reading it to ap- 
preciate what privations this 
handful of survivors had 
undergone. After they left the 
village of San Vincente, on 
the western slope of the 
Guadaramas, virtually no de- 
tails of their route are given, 
because, presumably, none were 
known. For nearly a fortnight 
they were lost in a bitterly 
hostile country, where capture 
meant certain death, probably 
with the accompaniment of 
torture. There was little 
water and less food: the 
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clothing of the fugitives came 
to rags, their weapons were 
lost or broken, their horses 
were foundered or shot; and 
although the weather seems to 
have held fine, we are told that 
“the heats were very great,” 
as they would be in the 
Peninsula in the height of 
summer. Finally, as the nar- 
rators point out in conclusion, 
“a large Map will shew what 
a little way in a direct Road 
they had to march from 
Madrid, and how strangly they 
must have been hunted about, 
to take up twelve days and 
nights, at the rate they 
marched, and _ continueally 


going.” 


Note.—All the peculiarities 
of spelling are taken from the 
text. 

DoveLas G. BROWNE. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


BORDER MANNERS, 


I. A WARDEN RAID. 


‘** And, by my faith,’ the gate-ward said, 
‘I think ’twill prove a Warden Raid.’” 


THE little idiosyncrasies of 
the Trans - Frontier Pathan, 
which include rapine and mur- 
der, arson, cattle -lifting and 
sheep -stealing, are, and for 
many years have been, a con- 
stant source of worry, if not 
despair, to the Indian Govern- 
ment. It may be that in the 
course of three or four cen- 
turies a Pathan Sir Walter 
Scott will arise who will un- 
earth a Zakha Khel Rederick 
Dhu, or a Waziri William of 
Deloraine, and who will sur- 
round the exploits of his com- 
patriots with that halo of 
Remance which is now lack- 
ing. But, in the meantime, 
for the Frontier Officer, whose 
duties bring him into contact 
with the Waziri, the Afridi, or 
the Mohmand, there is little 
that is romantic in the official 
dossier of a Frontier raid with 
its somewhat sordid details of 
pillage and violence, its trail 
marked by the lowe of burning 
villages. The Sirkar’s officials 
live too close to the actual 
stain of the spilt blood, the 
glowing ashes of the burnt 
stacks and ruined homes, to be 
able to conceive of “Multan” 
as anything but a turbulent 
scoundrel and a treacherous 
blood-stained robber, who richly 


—Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


deserves hanging, and there is 
no gainsaying the justice of 
that point of view. And yet, 
if it has fallen to our lot to 
repress, a8 a nation we can 
hardly dare to cast a stone. 
There is scarcely an incident 
in the story of our Indian 
Frontier that has not its 
parallel in the annals of the 
“Debateable Land” which lay 
between England and Scot- 
land in years gone by. 

If the Pathan woman passes 
her new-born son through 4 
hole in the wall, dedicating 
him as “clerk of St Nicolas” 
with the words “Ghal shah” 
(Be a thief), the once fashion- 
able methods in vogue on 
either side the line between 
Berwick-on-Tweed and Carlisle 
are plainly illustrated by the 
saying “Elliots and Arm- 
strongs ride thieves all.” It 
is a saying which, if old an- 
nals and family records be at 
all credible, might with truth 
have been applied to every 
family of note, or indeed no 
note, throughout the south of 
Scotland or the northern coun- 
ties of England. 

Sailgai—the Sperkai Waziri 
robber—who with five men, 
within quite recent times, de- 
fended for some hours Gumatti 
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Fort against the assault of 
close on six hundred rifles 
assisted by a section of moun- 
tain artillery, has, in the early 
sixteenth century, his proto- 
type in Dand or Andrew Ker 
holding out in his peel of 
Fairnihirst throughout a long 
autumn day against the Eng- 
lish under Lord Dacres. The 
story of Sarwar Khan, nick- 
named “Chikhi,” or “The 
Lifter,” wanted by the Fron- 
tier police for sheep - stealing, 
paid assassin, and leader of a 
little band of proscribed cut- 
throats, ending, as it did, in 
the headship of the Zaimukht 
clans, who can produce a fight- 
ing force of 3500 men, recalls 
that of the Outlaw Murray, 
as told in the “Sang,” who, 
from ruling over his troop of 
five hundred broken men, be- 
came Sheriff of Ettrick Forest. 
Sarwar Khan’s lair, too, not 
far from Chinarak at the head 
of a gorge, which, situated in 
the hills above the Kurram 
valley, was easily defensible by 
half a dozen marksmen, re- 
minds one forcibly of the de- 
scriptions given of the castle of 
Lochwood, seat of the chief of 
the Johnstones, and of the com- 
ment made by King James V., 
that he who built it must have 
been a knave in his heart. The 
blood feuds which force Zaman 
Khan, the Afridi, or Mira 
Khan, the Mohmand, to 
plough his fields his rifle slung 
across his back; which keep 
Mahomed Afzul of Sultan 
Khel, or Dadai, of the same 
village, each pent within his 
tower throughout the hours of 
daylight; which built the 
covered ways leading to the 
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highroad, where the truce of 
the Border runs and must be 
kept,—differ in no way from 
the feuds between Scotts and 
Kerrs, Johnstones and Max- 
wells. Indeed, for sheer treach- 
erous dealing, it is hard even 
to equal on the Frontier the 
cold - blooded murder of Sir 
James Johnstoun of Dunskellie 
by John, Lord Maxwell, as 
described in the Shawfield 
MSS. Perhaps the rescue of 
the Border freebooter, Kin- 
mont Willie, out of Carlisle 
Castle by Buccleugh of Brank- 
some, has no exact coun- 
terpart; but even the sheer 
effrontery and dare-devilry 
which were the essence of 
success in that gallant act can 
scarcely surpass that required 
for the looting of, say, Pesh- 
awur city, which is one of 
the largest in Northern India. 
The city proper, exclusive of 
suburbs, is surrounded by a 
high wall, and entrance is only 
possible through two or three 
big gateways. Mostly the 
streets are narrow and tor- 
tuous, and a big force of police 
is always on duty there. The 
difficulty of carrying out a raid 
on a place of such magnitude 
will be at once apparent. When 
in addition it is remembered 
that within three miles is 
almost the biggest cantonment 
in the Punjab, with a garrison 
of one cavalry and five infantry 
regiments, to say nothing of 
artillery; that on every road 
there are guard-houses occupied 
by armed police, whilst the 
Khaibar Rifles hold all the 
main entrances into tribal 
territory; and that, lastly, all 
these units are linked up by 
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the telephone, and thus can be 
rapidly concentrated, it would 
seem sheer lunacy to attempt 
it. None the less, an armed 
foray was skilfully planned 
and successfully carried out by 
a gang of sixty Zakha Khel 
Afridis, who got away with 
booty valued at over a lakh 
of rupees, 

Alike in what, I fear, must 
be termed crime, there is a re- 
semblance too in their common 
possession of a keen sense of 
humour, In 1598 Sir Robert 
Carey, Warden of the West 
Marches, to obtain satisfaction 
for the plunder of the town of 
Haltwhistle in Cumberland by 
the Armstrongs, followed that 
clan across the Border, driving 
them into their refuge in 
Tarras Moss. There holding, 
as he thought, the exits, he 
determined to starve them into 
submission. The Armstrongs, 
however, contrived in spite of 
his guards to send a party into 
England, which harried the 
Warden’s own estate, lifted a 
round dozen of his cattle, and 
returned in safety. Shortly 
afterwards they sent Sir Robert 
one of his own cows, with a 
message that, fearing he might 
fall short of provisions during 
his stay in Scotland, they had 
ventured to send him a present 
of English beef. Three hun- 
dred years later, a section of 
the Orakzais who had taken 
part in the attack on the 
Samana posts, sent in their 
jirgah and expressed their 
willingness to come to terms. 
Amongst others, one of the 
conditions imposed on the tribe 
was a heavy fine to be paid in 
hard cash. The Orakzais for- 
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warded a letter to the Political 
Officer, reminding him that be- 
fore the unfortunate differences 
which had taken place they 
had always been on the best of 
terms with him. They there- 
fore suggested that in memory 
of old times he might see his 
way to helping them with a 
subscription towards the pay- 
ment of the fine levied! 

In the early part of the 
reign of Henry VIII. a long 
list of outrages on the Eng- 
lish side of the Border led to 


reprisals. Under the personal 
leadership of the Earl of 
Surrey, Warden of __ the 


Marches, the English Border- 
ers, by way of a lesson, sur- 
prised and burnt the Border 
town of Jedburgh, with a loss 
of less than a dozen men, re- 
turning unmolested to Eng- 
land. Mutatis mutandis, Sur- 
rey’s report to the King might 
serve to describe the provoca- 
tion given by the Khwaja 
Khels, and the punishment 
meted out to them by the 
Commissioner of Pathanshahr. 

Owing to a variety of causes 
—the chief, perhaps, being that 
of the Irishman who was “blue 
mouldy for want of a bating” 
—there was much trouble with 
the Khwaja Khels, who, with 
many allied Khels or clans, 
live just beyond our Adminis- 
trative Border, though a small 
number occupy a few villages 
a short distance within it. 
The territory of the Trans- 
Frontier portion of the clans 
is known as Kohistan, and is 
a large tract of hilly country 
bordering on the north Ghil- 
zaistan. It runs to extremes 
in climate, being very hot mm 
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summer and very cold in 
winter, whilst it is mostly of 
a poor fertility. Treeless, 
barren, lacking in water—for 
few rivers run through it, and 
the inhabitants depend largely 


on artificial rain- water tanks 


to supply their needs—it pos- 
sesses few attractions. Just 
outside its southern boundaries 
the scenery changes as if by 
magic—thanks to a network 
of irrigation canals drawn 
from the Surkhab and Shamil 
rivers, two big tributaries 
of the Indus. Leafy avenues 
border the roads, willows droop 
over the canals, and villages 
are embowered in fine trees, 
The land is a sea of smiling 
crops: high luscious sugar-cane, 
graceful maize, tall millet, 
wheat, cotton, and, in swampy 
patches, rice, alternate with 
each other ; while wide stretches 
of verdant turf afford good 
grazing ground. Small won- 
der is it, then, if the Kohistani, 
gazing down from his poverty- 
stricken hills, is tempted at 
times to take toll from the 
prosperity spread out at his feet. 

Great events had been tak- 
ing place in the world. The 
Crescent had defeated the 
Cross in Macedonia, and a 
Pan-Islamic movement was on 
foot rumours of which had 
spread into the Frontier hills. 
Despite the efforts of the 
Nawab of Ghilzaistan, and 
in defiance of his prohibition, 
several of the more turbulent 
of his subjects had crossed 
Into Kohistan to assist the 
Khwaja Khels. In especial, 
&® one-eyed Fakir of great 
reputed sanctity had left 
Amirabad, the Nawab’s cap- 





ital, with a following of 
five hundred men, This 
man, by name Saiyid Mir 
Bashir, was an uneducated, 
bigoted fanatic, but gifted 
with a fluent tongue and of 
great influence, as he laid claim 
to miraculous powers. Like 
many of his confréres, he pro- 
mised, by virtue of his charms, 
to turn hostile bullets to water, 
whilst those of true believers 
should have a deadly effect on 
their foes. But where he out- 
bid other miracle-mongers, was 
in that be claimed the power 
to bring the waters of a moun- 
tain torrent down in spate at 
his pleasure, though the bed 
might be bone-dry, by this 
means overwhelming his ene- 
mies; or he could reverse the 
miracle and dam a racing flood 
with a word, thus enabling his 
followers to cross dry -shod. 
Further, he asserted that he 
could bring rain at will, a really 
useful accomplishment in a 
country where water is scarce 
and the rainfall most exiguous 
and uncertain. These are but 
a tithe of the powers with 
which he was credited, and 
though it would seem almost 
impossible he should find any 
one to believe in him, there 
were not wanting witnesses who 
swore to having seen him per- 
form the last two miracles, 
which perhaps accounted for 
the balance being taken on 
trust. Possibly a more potent 
aid to his influence on this 
occasion was the fact that he 
brought with him a_ useful 
contribution in the shape of 
three or four camel - loads of 
ammunition, and two small 
guns carried on camels. 
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Saiyid Mir Bashir made his 
appearance in Kohistan during 
the Ramazan, and at a big 
meeting held in the heart of 
the country his inflammatory 
preaching quickly set the pas- 
sions of his audience ablaze, 
His rude but fiery eloquence 
naturally had the greatest 
effect on his younger hearers, 
and soon bore fruit. Two or 
three nights later, and Daudzai, 
@ small village a few miles 
within our borders, was light- 
ing the darkness with the red 
glare of its burning houses. 
It was but the beginning of a 
series of outrages. A few 
nights after it was the turn 
of Chappar, next of Murgha- 
band, and in spite of every 
effort on the part of the local 
Militia and of the Border Police, 
the raiders invariably got safe 
away. 

The Warden of the Marches 
—in other words the Commis- 
sioner of Pathanshahr, the 
Frontier district bordering on 
Kohistan — was Sir Joseph 
Baugh, a strong man, and in 
ordinary times of great influ- 
enee with the Border tribes, 
He had been a soldier before 
entering the Political Depart- 
ment, as have been and are so 
many of our most successful 
administrators. Unwilling to 
make too much of what might 
be after all only a playful, 
though an annoying, ebullition 
of animal spirits on the part 
of a few hot-headed and un- 
controllable youngsters, and 
since, though there had been 
much damage to _ property, 
there had hitherto been no 
loss of life, he summoned a 
jirgah of the Khwaja Khels 
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to meet him at Buland Kila, 
This was a small fort and 
village garrisoned by fifty 
rifles and twenty sabres found 
from Pathanshahr, which was 
only some fifteen miles away 
as the crow flies. The tribes 
had not quite made up their 
minds to openly flout the 
British Government, so about 
a dozen representative Maliks 
obeyed his summons. To them 
Sir Joseph issued his orders. 
Raids must cease; certain 
named ringleaders must be 
handed over to be dealt with 
by English law; and a fine of 
Rs. 5000 was to be paid within 
the next ten days. Otherwise 
Kohistan would be blockaded, 
and every Trans - Frontier 
Khwaja Khel found on our 
side of the Border would be 
placed in jail until the tribe 
made full submission. At the 
same time he advised them to 
insist on the return of Saiyid 
Mir Bashir to Ghilzaistan, lest 
through listening to his evil 
counsels worse should befall 
them. Requiring a prompt 
acquiescence to these terms 
within the week, Sir Joseph 
dismissed the Maliks to their 
homes, and himself returned 
to Pathanshahr. 

Shalozai is an important 
village with about a couple 
of thousand inhabitants, chiefly 
Cis-Border Pathans, but ,mixed 
with a fair sprinkling of Sikhs 
and Hindus. It is situated on 
an arm of the Shamil river, 
and is perhaps ten miles from 
the border of Kohistan in a 
straight line, and about equi- 
distant from Pathanshahr. It 
is protected by a high loop- 
holed wall, with a banquette 
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on the inner side, and is pro- 
vided with bastions to give 
flanking defence. The Shamil 
washes the western wall, and 
is spanned by a boat-bridge, 
from which a metalled road 
leads to Pathanshahr through 
an avenue of fine trees, On 
the other three sides the 
ground is entirely open, though 
for some weeks in the autumn 
before the crops are cut these 
grow to within a few yards 
of the walls, merely a road- 
way, fifteen feet wide at the 
most, being left along the base. 
The walls themselves, though 
they look imposing from a 
distance, are rather crumbly 
in parts, and it would not 
require much time or effort 
to undermine them in selected 
spots. They are pierced on 
each face by high gateways 
wide enough to admit wheeled 
traffic, These gateways are 
curved outwards, and so form 
bastions in themselves, for the 
banquette is carried above the 
gates, which are made of stout 
planking reinforced with iron 
bars and studs, and are also 
loopholed. Generally speaking, 
the guardianship of a village 
of this description is entrusted 
to a dozen or so chowkidars, 
armed for the most part with 
old and nearly worn-out, Snider 
carbines or single - barrelled 
shot-guns of equally antique 
pattern, whilst the chowkidars 


themselves are very often 
almost as antique as their 
weapons, Possibly some of 


the more important of the 
residents may have firearms 
of a later date, especially re- 
volvers and automatic pistols ; 
but the number of these 
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weapons is limited. The fact 
of the matter is, that the 
villagers rely on the British 
Government for protection, 
and are encouraged to do so; 
and while it may be said that 
their confidence is usually not 
misplaced, accidents sometimes 
do happen. 

It was a night or two after 
the interview between the 
Commissioner and the Khwaja 
Khel jirgah, which had taken 
place towards the middle of 
August. The moon was in its 
last quarter, and the nights, 
though sstarlit, were very 
dark. Din Mahomed, chow- 
kidar, yawned audibly as he 
gazed over the wall into the 
blackness. He had kept awake 
on his post for at least half an 
hour, and felt he had done 
all which could reasenably be 
expected of him; so having 
selected a soft spot in an 
angle of the wall, he went 
peacefully to sleep. Silence 
profound, broken only by the 
distant barking of a dog or the 
melancholy howl of a jackal, 
brooded over Shalozai and the 
surrounding country. Only, 
had there been any one towatch, 
it would seem there is a curious 
agitation in the tall crop of 
millet growing close up to the 
north wall of the village. Not 
the faintest breeze is stirring, 
for it is one of those breathless 
nights that are the terror of 
a Punjab hot weather. The 
movement in the millet has 
ceased, but some half a dozen 
shadowy forms have flitted 
ghost-wise across the road, and 
a careful listener might hear 
the sound of iren scraping on 
mud at a point where a fall of 
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material has left a wide cavity, 
some six to nine inches deep, 
near the foot of the wall. Half 
an hour passes and the depth 
of the cavity is perceptibly in- 
creased, as has also the size. 
Suddenly on the inside of the 
wall a prowling village dog on 
the search for garbage pauses 
@ moment with one forefoot 
raised, and then gives tongue 
with a sharp yapping yelp, 
which instantly elicits re- 
sponse from half a dozen curs 
near by. Din Mahomed wakes 
with a sleepy curse, and rising 
to his feet breaks off a lump of 
mud from the parapet to throw 
at the brute which has dis- 
turbed his slumbers. It is his 
last act, for a shot rings out 
from the edge of the millet, and 
throwing up his arms he falls 
from the banquette into the 
street beneath. As he falls the 
point of a pickaxe is driven 
through the wall, and the hole 
is rapidly but no longer silently 
enlarged. The need for silence 
has gone by. Several more 
men rush out from the crops 
and eagerly assist in the work ; 
but the earthen wall, though 
in bad repair, is still tough, 
and some minutes must elapse 
before the hole is large enough 
to admit of their entrance. 
Inside the village meanwhile 
the noise is indescribable. The 
shrill cries of women and chil- 
dren, mixed with the hoarser 
shouts of men, the barking of 
dogs, and the tramp of hurried 
feet, create a deafening medley 
of sounds; whilst, added to 
these, the chowkidars are run- 
ning hither and thither and 
firing at random over the walls 
at anything or nothing, as a 
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mark presents itself to their 
excited fancy. All is disorder, 
and no one knows where to go 
or what has happened. 

At last one of the chow- 
kidars, rushing aimlessly 
through the street, stumbles 
over the body of his slain 
companion, He thinks his 
last hour has come, and an- 
nounces the fact at the top 
of his voice, but none the 
less shouts lustily for assist- 
ance, and his frenzied cries 
reach the ears of two men, 
Khan Amaldin and Shah 
Mard Khan, who have kept 
their heads. They are Khans, 
uncle and nephew, of good 
family from Mallozai, a neigh- 
bouring village, and happen to 
be armed with Mauser pistols. 
They dash towards the shriek- 
ing chowkidar, and, realising 
the situation at a glance, im- 
mediately make their way to 
the banquette. Taking the 
greatest care not to expose 
themselves above the parapet, 
they creep into an adjoining 
bastion. Here, cautiously re- 
connoitring from a loophole, 
they make out a black mass 
at the foot of the wall per- 
haps fifty yards away, and 
on this they open fire with 
their pistols. Loud cries, 
mixed with a string of hearty 
curses, tell them that some at 
least of their shots have taken 
effect; but they have little 
time for observation, for 4 
shower of bullets bury them- 
selves in the wall around 
their loopholes, or sing through 
the air above their heads. 
Now, too, the clamour in the 
street redoubles, for the raid- 
ers have completed the breach 
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and are pouring into the vil- 
lage. An angry glare begins 
to throw its baleful light upon 
the scene, showing that some 
of the houses have been fired, 
and the two Khans begin to 
find the bastion where they 
are crouching is becoming un- 
pleasantly lighted up. The 
elder, Amaldin, who had, as 
it happened, served in one of 
our cavalry regiments, and 
knew the value of a timely 
retreat, growls to his nephew 
that they must be off if they 
wish to save their lives. So 
keeping in the shadow the two 
thread their way along the 
wall, and up into a side street, 
hoping to organise some sort 
of defence in another part of 
the village. By this time the 
houses in the northern quarter 
are well alight, and to the 
other noises are added the 
roar of the flames and the 
crash of falling beams, as 
roofs collapse, throwing up 
lurid columns of red sparks 
and long streaming tongues 
of orange flame. The raiding 
party increase the din, as they 
beat in the doors and shatters 
of the houses they are pillag- 
ing, and break open the pad- 
locked chests of the fat bun- 
niahs, whose money-bags are 
their principal objective. The 
delay caused by this search 
for plunder enables Shah Mard 
Khan and his uncle to reach 
a big house facing down the 
main street, along which the 
robbers are making their way. 
This house, which belonged to 
the headman of the village, 
Malik Usman Khusrogi, was 
one of the few masonry build- 
ings in the place, and pos- 
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sessed a battlemented roof. 
It stood in a street which 
crossed the main road like 
the stroke of a capital “T,” 
and was a bit higher than 
its neighbours, 

Malik Usman Khusrogi was 
an old man, who had lost much 
of the energy which had char- 
acterised him in days gone by, 
and was now somewhat -de- 
crepit. Still he had lost none 
of his courage, and had no in- 
tention of submitting tamely 
to be robbed, or of allowing his 
women-folk to be maltreated. 
He welcomed Amaldin and his 
nephew gladly, handing over 
to the elder Khan the direction 
of the defence, which was 
hastily organised with the 
assistance of half a dozen men 
the pair had collected on their 
way. After strongly barricad- 
ing the entrance, the party 
mounted to the roof, and, 
crouching behind the parapet, 
they reserved their fire till a 
group of the raiders were col- 
lected within fairly easy pistol 
range, and were lit up by the 
blazing houses which marked 
their track. Then ona given 
signal their weapons rang out, 
taking the robbers completely 
by surprise, as beyond the few 
shots fired from the banquette 
there had been practically no 
opposition. The raiders reeled, 
and obeying their first impulse 
retired a few steps, and at- 
tempted to take cover and 
reply to the fire. Their leader, 
however, quickly recognising 
the fact that the garrison of the 
house were too well protected 
to suffer from his return fire, 
and feeling that his men had 
about as much plunder as they 
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could conveniently carry, if 
their withdrawal were not to 
be seriously impeded, gave the 
signal to retire. The retreat 
was covered by a dozen men, 
who kept up a hot fusilade on 
the keep, for such the house 
had proved itself to be. At 
length a shrill whistle sounded 
from the direction of the north- 
ern wall, and the rearguard 
decamped rapidly and simul- 
taneously, being lost in the 
crops outside the village before 
the Khans could make their 
way out of the house and 
organise a pursuit. 

The raiders had carried off 
most of their wounded with 
them, but twe of the rear- 
guard were found who, badly 
hit, had fallen exhausted near 
the breach, and had been un- 
observed by their companions 
in their hasty flight. Some of 
the villagers, angered by their 
losses and ruined homes, to 
say nothing of rough handling, 
were for giving them short 
shrift, and wished to despatch 
them out of hand. The Khans, 
however, withstood them, not, 
I fear, from any instincts of 
mercy, but because they hoped 
to extract information from 
them which might prove use- 
ful to the Commissioner, and 
because they knew their fate, 
though delayed, was surely 
sealed. The prisoners were 
secured, none too tenderly, and 
carried into a lower room in 
the keep, where they were 
recognised as Khwaja Khels, 
thus leaving no doubt, if any 
had previously existed, as to 
the perpetrators of the raid. 
In spite of promises and also 
of certain delicate methods of 


inquiry well known in the 
East, which correspond only 
too well with the “Question” 
as known in the British Isles 
three hundred years ago, they 
maintained an obstinate silence, 
refusing to answer anything 
asked of them. After many 
vain efforts to obtain the 
names of their confederates, 
or at least of their leader, or 
a clue as to the direction from 
which the band had come, 
Khan Amaldin ordered them 
to be placed in an inner room 
of which he kept the key, and 
posted a guard over the only 
door before retiring to snatch 
a short rest. 

Slowly the glare of the burn- 
ing houses faded out of the 
sky, and the clamour and 
lamentations of the villagers 
died away, though at inter- 
vals through the silence of 
the night rose shrill cries of 
mourning. These were wrung 
from bereaved widows and 
mothers, for about fifteen or 
twenty men had been killed or 
wounded by the raiders, A 
pallid crescent came up out 
of the east, its wan beams 
lighting up the still smoking 
ruins and the havoc wrought 
by the robbers, and disclosing 
in places black ominous patches 
where the life-blood of some 
unfortunate had ebbed away. 
Here and there the silent- 
footed, shadowy forms of the 
village dogs flitted in and out 
amongst the ruins, Now one 
would pause to sniff at the 
stains in the roadway, or again 
would gingerly sidle up to 
some still stretched-out form 
that had not yet been picked 
up and stand poised above it, 
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ready to dart aside at the 
slightest movement or to snarl 
defiance at any of his kind 
that approached to dispute his 
horrid banquet. After a while 
the wailing keen of the 
mourners ceased, -and_ the 
peaceful light of the moon- 
beams shining down on the 
stillness which had fallen over 
the village formed a curious 
contrast to the lurid baleful 
glare and the clamant riot 
that had marked the earlier 
part of the night. 

Messengers were sent into 
Pathanshahr soon after dawn 
broke to convey information of 
the raid, and the villagers 
spread over the surrounding 
country trying to pick up the 
trail of the robbers, or to re- 
cover any plunder that might 
have been dropped by them in 
their flight. For a time the 
trail was easy to follow, as 
whilst the majority of the 
band were pillaging the village 
a portion had looted the cattle 
byres and had driven off a 
couple of hundred head of 
cows and buffaloes, The tracks 
led straight towards the hills, 
but after following them up 
for a short distance the vil- 
lagers abandoned the task, 
which they had known from 
the first was hopeless, for the 
Khwaja Khels had had too 
long a start. If, however, they 
could not recover their cattle, 
they did not return entirely 
empty-handed, for they came 
upon a wounded man hidden 
in @ field, whom they brought 
in and confined with their other 
prisoners. A few hours later 
orders reached the village that 
these prisoners were not to be 
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sent into Pathanshahr, as the 
Commissioner himself was com- 
ing out to Shalozai, and would 
personally conduct an inquiry 
into the occurrence on the 
spot. 

About midday, preceded by 
an escort of mounted Border 
Police, Sir Joseph arrived. He 
was met at the boat-bridge by 
a deputation of the village 
elders, headed by old Usman 
Khusrogi, who was accom- 
panied by the two Mallozai 
Khans. Having inspected the 
ruined portion of the village, 
and heard the story of the 
assault and the defence, the 
Commissioner walked over to 
the Malik’s house, and the 
three prisoners were produced 
before him. The proceedings 
are short. Evidence having 
been given as to the circum- 
stances under which they had 
been captured, they are asked 
if they wish to say anything. 
Two of the men preserve a 
sullen silence, merely scowling 
fiercely at their captors and 
their judge. The third, how- 
ever, who is the one who was 
caught in the fields outside the 
village, makes a long, rambling, 
plausible statement to the effect 
that he is a poor man and had 
been journeying quietly on his 
business to visit his brother in 
a village called Talai some two 
miles away. He had fallen in 
with the raiders in their re- 
treat from Shalozai, and they 
had incontinently shot him 
lest he should put the pur- 
suit on their track. Here a 
police inspector whispers a 
few words in the ear of the 
Superintendent of Police, who 
had accompanied Sir Joseph. 
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The Superintendent steps for- 
ward and mentions that the 
man is Gul Baz, a Khwaja 
Khel and a noted bad char- 
acter, who can be identified 
by half a dozen of his sowars 
if necessary. Sir Joseph re- 
marks drily that evidence as 
to character is quite super- 
fluous. He then turns to the 
prisoner and tells him that 
he is obviously unfortunate, 
but that it is his own fault 
for having timed his visit so 
badly, and that he will have 
to pay the penalty for keep- 
ing such late hours, Having 
said this, he orders the three 
men to be taken out and 
hung on a big tree close to 
the spot where the raiders 
had broken their way through 
the village wall. The sentence 
is at once put into execution, 
Gul Baz protesting his inno- 
cence up to the moment that 
the rope is round his neck. 
As the noose tightens his 
demeanour changes, and he 
launches a bitter curse at the 
Commissioner, who listens im- 
passive and unmoved, Justice 
having been done, Sir Joseph 
shakes hands with the Mal- 
lozai Khans, and congratulates 
them both on their cool and 
gallant behaviour. Having 
added a few similar words 
to Usman Khusrogi and the 
village elders upon the suc- 
cessful defence, he returns to 
Pathanshahr and issues the 
necessary orders for a strict 
blockade of the Kohistan 
country, and for the imme- 
diate arrest of any Trans- 
Frontier Khwaja Khel caught 
on our side of the Border. 
The net result of these orders 
is that within the next few 


days two or three score of 
the tribesmen are rounded up 
and receive free lodging in 


jail. 
Shortly after the above 
events, information was 


brought in to the authorities, 
through the medium of the 
Mallozai Khans, that the 
Khwaja Khel raiders had spent 
the day before their attack on 
Shalozai at two big villages, 
Jalandar and Jani Kot, which 
lie just inside our Administra- 
tive Border, and that some at 
least of the villagers had actu- 
ally taken part in the outrage, 
Both these villages were entirely 
occupied by Khwaja Khels or 
their blood relations, and 
though within the Border line, 
can scarcely be said to be 
governed by us, Perhaps bya 
stretch of imagination their 
inhabitants, being within our 
sphere of influence, might be 
described as slightly biassed by 
our Political Agent. The Com- 
missioner now decided that the 
two villages should be razed to 
the ground and the inhabitants 
expelled from our territory. 
This was to serve as a warning 
of the indiscretion and inadvis- 
ability of sheltering or assist- 
ing Border hotheads when en- 
gaged in pastimes of the kind 
described. 

Three squadrons of cavalry 
with a battery of field artillery 
were given secret and urgent 
instructions to be ready to 
move at midnight, the whole in 
Field Service Order, and & 
hundred rifles of the Militia 
together with a hundred men 
of the Border Police got orders 
to march directly it was dusk, 
and, moving with the utmost 
secrecy, to rendezvous at a point 
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a couple of miles south of Ja- 
landar at 3 A.M., where they 
would receive further orders, 
Sir Joseph informed the cavalry 
commander confidentially of 
his intention of accompanying 
the troops, and insisted on the 
need for absolute secrecy. 
Punctually at midnight the 
column started, and every care 
having been taken to avoid the 
jingling of chains or the rat- 
tling of scabbards, there was 
no sound save the rumble of 
the gun wheels, Even this was 
mufiled and faint, as the column 
kept to the side of the road, 
which was carpeted with a 
thick layer of dust. Mile after 
mile flitted by, and shortly be- 
fore three o’clock the rendez- 
vous was reached, the infantry 
(viz., the Militia and Police) 
having arrived a short while 
before. 

The Commissioner now gave 
orders for the infantry to 
occupy certain points on the 
foothills on the north side of 
the doomed villages, both so 
as to prevent any assistance 
coming down from Kohistan, 
and also to intercept any fugi- 
tives, as he wished. to arrest 
participants in the raid on 
Shalozai. The infantry were 
to be in position by half-past 
four, The guns were ordered 
to come into action so as to 
be in readiness to shell the 
villages if required, but more 
with a view of overawing the 
inhabitants and impressing on 
them the futility of resistance. 
As soon as it was light the 
cavalry were to draw a cordon 
round the villages, whilst thirty 
of the police, retained for the 
purpose, were to move in and 
arrest the men wanted. Any 
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man resisting was to be shot 
down, as also were fugitives 
attempting to escape across 
the Border. 

The force got into position 
without any hitch or mishap, 
and as soon as it was light 
and the cavalry had taken up 
their places, the police entered 
the villages to secure their 
men, There was an angry 
buzz as from an overturned 
hive of bees, but when the in- 
habitants realised the prepara- 
tions made for their undoing, 
and especially the hard fact of 
the guns in action and trained 
on their homes, they submitted 
with sullen resignation. One 
man drew a knife, but before 
he could use it he was lying 
with a bullet through his brain, 
and the example sufficed. Men, 
women, and children were col- 
lected in a field between the 
two villages, where the Politi- 
cal Agent read out to them 
the orders of the Commissioner. 
Preparations were now made to 
loot and burn the villages 
systematically. Between four 
and five hundred head of cattle 
and sheep were collected and 
sent off to Pathanshahr under 
a cavalry guard, and then a 
couple of squadrons were dis- 
mounted and told off to enter 
the houses, and to collect any- 
thing of value to be loaded 
on to the village carts. Two 
hours were allotted for this, 
and the men thoroughly en- 
joyed the work. Stalwart 
Sikh and Mahomedan troopers 
were to be seen rushing about, 
tripping over their spurs and 
colliding with each other, as 
they hunted squawking and 
frightened fowls in and out 
through the houses and streets, 
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Household utensils, _jezails, 
knives, cooking pots, and tul- 
wars were collected and piled 
in a jumbled mass on the earts. 
Hidden stores of grain, money, 
and even rough jewellery, such 
as silver anklets and bangles, 
were unearthed and similarly 
treated, while articles teo bulky 
or valueless to be carried 
away, such as ploughs or 
harrows, were piled into a 
heap for burning. At the 
end of the two hours the 
heuses had been completely 
gutted of their contents, and 
kerosene oil was now poured 
over the roofs, and over all 
inflammable articles. At the 
same time armfuls of straw 
and dried chaff were alse piled 
up to assist the flames in 
catching readily. In the 
meantime three or four solidly 
built towers had been prepared 
for demolitien by an Engineer 
officer who had accompanied 
the column, and all being in 
readiness, the fuses were fired. 
The towers seemed to rise 
bodily into the air, there was 
a loud explosion, and they 
settled dewn again shapeless 
masses of stones and dust, 
These having been asatis- 
factorily disposed of, a light 
was set to the bhoosa-stacks 
in the surrounding fields, and 
soon they were blazing mer- 
rily. Men now went into the 
villages from the leeward side, 
and fired each house as they 
came through. A fairly strong 
wind was blowing, and it was 
obvious that, given half an 
hour, there would be no sav- 
ing any portion of either 
place. 

As the flames roared up to 
the heavens, and a canopy of 
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smoke obscured the sun, a 
few dropping shots were heard 
coming from the foothills 
where the covering-party of 
Militia and Pelice were posted. 
Sir Joseph had no desire for 
the troops to be drawn into an 
engagement, so issued orders 
for the covering-party to fall 
back on the cavalry, a squadron 
having taken up a position in 
rear of the infantry to help 
them in case of trouble. The 
Khwaja Khels, who all this 
time had been kept under 
guard to watch the destruc- 
tion of their homes, were now 
despatched, escorted by a 
squadron, towards the Fron- 
tier, to go where they pleased 
beyond our borders. By the 
time this squadron returned 
the infantry were well clear 
of the foothills, so the column 
re-formed. The prisoners, to 
the number of five-and-twenty, 
were handed over to the 
charge of the police, and, 
leaving a detachment to form 
a rearguard, the force started 
on its return march. The 
men were in high spirits, and 
more than one of the sowars 
had a chicken or two hanging 
from his saddle-bow, or a brass 
pot, or some other small article 
that had taken his fancy; 80 
the squadrons presented 4 
somewhat unusual appearance 
for our Indian cavalry. By 
order of the Commissioner, & 
large number of ekhas and 
tum-tums had been impressed 
in the Pathanshahr bazaar 38 
soon as it was daylight, and 
sent out to meet the column to 
save the infantry the weary 
march back, and with them 
came a small body of mounted 
police to take over the prison- 
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ers. The operations had been 
carried out entirely success- 
fully and without a casualty on 
our side, whilst the punishment 
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inflicted had been exemplary, 
as it was caloulated that the 
financial less to the Khwaja 
Khels exceeded Rs.10,000. 


II. ORDEAL BY BATTLE. 


‘* But War’s the Borderer’s Game.” 


The lesson inflicted upon the 
Khwaja Khels proved a direct 
discouragement so far as small 
pin-pricking raids were con- 
cerned, but the tribes were by 
no means done with yet. Per- 
haps the events of the next few 
weeks have no exact historical 
parallel in the annals ef the 
“ Debateable Land,” though its 
list of battles is a long one, 
and in that respect is at one 
with the history of the North- 
West Frontier. However that 
may be, the Warden of our 
Indian Marches had cause 
enough for disquiet. Saiyid 
Mir Bashir was still working 
upon the passions of his co- 
religionists in Kohistan with 
his sermons, whieh had become 
more inflammatory than ever, 
and several of the other elans 
had been induced to throw in 
their lot with the Khwaja 
Khels, till practically all seo- 
tions of the country had enlisted 
under the Fakir’s banner. At 
length it was decided that the 
Id, the big feast which marks 
the conclusion of the long 
Ramazan fast, should be cele- 
brated by a blow struck for 
Islam in an attack on British 
India, The immediate objec- 
tive was to be the fort and 
village of Buland Kila. For- 
tunately the British authorities, 
by means of their secret agents, 
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had been able to keep their 
fingers on the pulse of the 
movement, and were ‘fully 
aware of the growing unrest, 
and of its aggravation by the 
Fakir, a fact which the Com- 
missioner had clearly indicated 
in his warning to the Khwaja 
Khel Maliks. The resolution 
adopted in this instance was 
known by Sir Joseph within a 
few hours, with the result that 
further dealings with Kohistan 
passed into the hands of the 
military authorities. A care- 
ful calculation showed that it 
would not be possible for the 
tribesmen to assemble within 
striking distance of Buland 
Kila in under a week, but 
nevertheless the bugles rang 
out the “Alarm,” and in less 
than six hours from the re- 
ceipt of the news, the Movable 
Column, always held in readi-. 
ness for such emergencies, was 
marehing out of cantonments. 
It consisted of two squadrons 
of cavalry, a section of field 
artillery, a mountain battery, 
a@ company of sappers and 
miners, and a brigade of in- 
fantry, in all rather under 
3500 men. 

The eolumn had orders to 
entrench a camp at Janakhwar, 
which cemmands two of the 
main passes leading out of 
Kohistan, and is roughly three 
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miles from Buland Kila, It 
was not intended to enter 
Kohistan, but merely to pre- 
vent the tribesmen from tres- 
passing within our borders. 
The force, having bivouacked 
for a few hours on the road, 
reached its destination soon 
after noon on the following 
day, and a perimeter camp was 
formed, and, to break up a 
rush, an apron of barbed wire 
placed around it rather under 
a hundred yards from the crest 
line of the parapet. To the 
north of the camp the ground 
was open, though covered with 
a low scrub, right up to the 
hills a mile and a half or more 
away. On the west, at a dis- 
tance of about a thousand 
yards, there was a big village 
called Kikarai, nominally 
friendly, from which a fairly 
wide canal with very soft 
muddy bottom ran towards the 
hills, and turned off westwards 
along their base. Just at the 
bend was the small village of 
Kazhakai, surrounded by high 
crops which also extended for 
miles along the western bank 
of the canal. There were, too, 
high crops within a couple of 
hundred yards of the south- 
west corner of the camp, which 
for safety had to be cleared 
for some distance back. At 
the south-east eorner there 
was a graveyard rather less 
than five hundred yards dis- 
tant, whilst along the east face 
ran a nullah mostly dry, which 
led down from the Kohistan 
foothills where it had its 
source. 

For a day or two all was 
quiet, and the leisure was 
employed by the troops in 
strengthening the defences of 


the camp, placing obstacles 
and fougasses, trip-wires con- 
necting with flares, &c. The 
chief component of these flares 
is a test tube of very thin glass 
filled with an acid, round which 
straw or chaff is heaped. The 
wire connecting with the tube 
is looped and slipped over the 
end, in such a way that a 
very slight pressure is suffi- 
cient to break the glass and 
release the acid, which coming 
in contact with a special 
material, bursts into a bright 
flame. The first night after 
the flares had been set, the 
force had turned in dead tired 
after a long day’s work, when 
a brilliant light suddenly shone 
up on the north side of the 
camp. The inlying picquets 
at once stood to arms, and 
shortly afterwards there was 
a crackle of musketry from 
the perimeter, which turned 
out the remainder of the men. 
The firing lasted a very short 
time, and as there were no 
further developments the troops 
were dismissed. Visions of 
spies, or a band of Ghazis 
creeping up to surprise the 
camp under cover of the dark- 
ness, but foiled by our vigilance, 
were before everybody’s eyes. 
Next morning, the carcase of 
a village dog with a bullet 
through its body disclosed the 
nature of the nocturnal visitor. 

Whilst the infantry looked 
after the defences of the camp, 
the cavalry reconnoitred morn- 
ing and evening into the 
Kohistan foothills. The au- 


thorities hoped that the 
Kohistanis, seeing we were 
prepared, would decide not to 
try conclusions with us; but 
as daily reports were brought 
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in, giving news of fresh acces- 
sions to their strength, another 
infantry brigade was brought 
out to Buland Kila, which en- 
trenched itself on the glacis 
of the fort, whilst a weak 
cavalry brigade was ordered 
out to a central position in 
rear of the infantry. Soon 
after the arrival of these 
reinforcements the cavalry 
patrols were fired on, but as 
only one sowar was wounded 
practically no damage was 
done, and the next morning 
the cavalry had their revenge. 
One of their scouts brought in 
news to the officer commanding 
the machine-gun section that a 
group of the enemy numbering 
about a hundred was in a nullah 
visible from a small ridge about 
half a mile in front. As far 
as could be seen they had put 
no sentries out, and were quite 
unconscious of the proximity 
of our cavalry, being in fact 
engaged in preparing break- 
fast. The machine-guns were 
cautiously brought up to the 
ridge, the gun detachments 
taking every precaution against 
showing themselves. The 
range-finders gave the range 
as fourteen hundred yards, 
after checking it with the 
utmost care, and the guns 
were very deliberately trained 
on the unsuspecting foe, The 
British officer commanding the 
section made sure of the sight- 
ing of each gun, and then, 
focussing his field-glasses on 
his target, gave the signal. It 
might have been a bombshell 
bursting among the cooking 
pots. For a few seconds the 
Kohistanis were too taken 
aback to move, but in less 
than half a minute there was 
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not a sign of them save for 
half a dozen or more bodies 
which lay beside the fire. They 
would never move again. The 
cavalry returned to camp, each 
man wearing the satisfied smile 
of the famous tiger. 

This little incident seemed to 
have irritated the enemy, as 
that evening about eighto’clock 
the darkness of the night was 
lit up by a series of flashes 
around the camp, and the rattle 
of musketry, accompanied by 
the whiz and thud of bullets, 
roused the brigade to arms. 
For a time the firing was quite 
heavy, especially from the 
graveyard to the south of the 
camp, where a strong body of 
the enemy had ensconced them- 
selves in the shelter afforded by 
the graves. Their bullets miss- 
ing the south parapet caused a 
good deal of annoyance to the 
men lining the north face of 
the camp, and gave them reason 
to congratulate themselves on 
the fact that they had that day 
completed a parados the full 
length of that side, Away in 
the distance a bugle could be 
heard sounding what was evi- 
dently meant for the “ Charge.” 
There was a lot of loud shout- 
ing, some of it abuse of the 
British troops and the rest ob- 
viously intended to rouse the 
courage of the tribesmen to 
sticking-point for an assault. 
It was all to no purpose though, 
for they could not harden their 
hearts sufficiently to face the 
cold steel they knew was await- 
ing them in the darkness, close 
behind the shadowy black line 
which was all that indicated 
the entrenchment, and after 
half an hour or so the noise 
died away and silence reigned 
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again. An episode which cre- 
ated some amusement was one 
which occurred in the midst of 
the heaviest fire. A driver of 
the transport corps, awakened 
by the shots, sprang from his 
blankets, and seizing a water- 
proof sheet wrapped it round 
his head and shoulders, and 
fled towards the mule lines, 
No one could quite make out 
his object in thus enshrouding 
himself, but apparently he 
thought that what would pro- 
tect him against celestial rain 
would be equally efficacious 
against earthly bullets, and 
perhaps he had had dealings 
with some magician in the 
same line of business as Saiyid 
Mir Bashir. Except to one or 
two mules and a cavalry horse, 
no damage had been done inside 
the camp, although the enemy 
repeated this little treat a 
couple of times more the same 
night for our benefit. On the 
other hand, the next morning 
two or three blood trails just 
beyond the barbed wire showed 
that our assailants had not 
escaped scathless from our re- 
turn fire. 

News was now coming in 
daily that big contingents of 
the enemy were converging on 
Isham, a village in the hills 
near the head of the nullah 
forming the eastern boundary 
of the camp, whilst along the 
crest of the foothills facing our 
northern parapet numerous 
figures could be seen busily 
engaged in building sangars, 
They were not molested, as 
the British authorities were 
now quite as anxious for a 
fight as the Kohistanis. They 
wanted the latter to collect, 
that the lesson might be the 
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more severe and far-reaching, 
since it was obvious that the 
tribes were bent on trouble, 
During the firing on the pre- 
vious night the hill-tops of 
Kohistan had been blazing 
with signal fires. From every 
range in sight the red flames 
had pierced the darkness, each 
betokening a contingent on 
the march, so that it was 
probable there would be no 
long delay before matters came 
to a head. Still the day 
passed quietly, except that the 
cavalry patrols were again 
shot at. About 10 P.M. there 
was a repetition of the pre- 
vious night’s entertainment, 
though from a more respectful 
distance; and on this occasion 
the troops scarcely bothered to 
reply, as it was considered a 
waste of ammunition. There 
was one exception to this, In 
the middle of the earlier per- 
formance a light had _ been 
noticed in Kikarai village, 
flashing and disappearing in 
a way which was suspiciously 
like signalling, and a_ half 
company had been told off 
specially to watch the village, 
with sights carefully adjusted. 
The light appeared, and imme- 
diately there was the crash of 
a volley, followed closely by 
a couple more, after which 
signalling was apparently an 
unpopular amusement. 

The next evening orders 
were issued that the brigade, 
leaving a couple of hundred 
men to guard the camp, was 
to be in readiness to move out 
at 8 a.m. the following morn- 
ing to seize and occupy the 
foothills, whilst the brigade 
from Buland Kila would co- 
operate. Four squadrons of 
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cavalry were to watch the 
left flank, the remainder the 
approaches to Buland Kila 
from the north, and the ar- 
tillery were to be massed in 
a central position to cover the 
advance. The troops wel- 
comed these orders with the 
keenest delight, as camp life, 
with the thermometer at 120° 
in the shade, had already 
begun to pall, and a brush 
with the enemy would be a 
pleasing diversion. Rumour 
in the camp had it that the 
Kohistanis had assembled be- 
tween fifteen and twenty thou- 
sand men, but this was prob- 
ably a good deal exaggerated. 
Still there seemed every pros- 
pect of quite a good fight. 

It was a hot cloudless morn- 
ing as the regiments moved 
out of camp and formed up 
on their brigade markers. 
Facing were the low foot- 
hills known to them as the 
Pebble Ridge, culminating in 
a sharp pyramid -shaped hill 
named The Peak, overlooking 
the big nullah which ran 
past the camp. Behind rose 
the ‘hills of Kohistan, barren, 
black, and forbidding. The 
Pebble Ridge was formed by 
a series of long, bare, stony 
mounds perhaps a hundred 
feet high, and to all appear- 
ances absolutely devoid of life. 
In one or two places scarcely 
perceptible black lines marked 
the position of the enemy’s 
Sangars; but there was not 
&® sign, not the flutter of a 
rag, to show they were oc- 
cupied, though the troops 
knew well that keen eyes 
were watching their every 
movement. The Janakhwar 
brigade had orders to occupy 
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The Peak and the Pebble 
Ridge with three battalions, 
of which the right battalion 
was to be astride the nullah 
in order to link up with the 
troops advancing from Buland 
Kila, the fourth battalion being 
in reserve. The Brigadier rode 
up and received the reports, 
issued one or two last in- 
structions, and the regiments, 
shaking themselves out into 
battle formation as they went, 
moved off. 

Still for a few moments 
there was no sign from 
the low stony ridge which 
was the British objective; but 
before half the distance had 
been covered little spurts of 
dust sprang up among the 
advancing files, The plain, 
thick with dust after a long 
drought, looked as though big 
drops from a heavy thunder- 
shower were slowly falling on 
its surface, but an ominous 
“whit, whit!” in the air be- 
trayed that something more 
dangerous than rain was astir. 
As the first shots ricochetted 
through the lines with a 
vicious whir, two or three 
tribal standards were suddenly 
reared on the crest of the 
Pebble Ridge and on The 
Peak. The fire grew heavier, 
but the range was long and 
no damage was done. Grimly 
silent the treops pressed on 
without a check. Suddenly from 
behind there rose a complain- 
ing shriek which tore through 
the air far overhead, and shortly 
after a thick black column 
started into being on the 
Pebble Ridge. The guns had 
begun to talk. Soon the air 
was wailing continuously as if 
in pain, and dark earth-spouts 
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sprang up from the mounds in 
front till it seemed that the 
crest and near slopes of the 
Ridge had burst forth into 
geysers. High up, too, white 
fleecy clouds appeared looking 
harmless enough but for the 
red flash that was their birth- 
pang, and which told that they 
were belching forth a deadly 
hail of shrapnel bullets, A 
sharp continuous staccato bark 
like the rattle of a stick along 
a paling, only ten times as fast 
and loud, revealed that a 
machine-gun had come into 
action, and the trail of its 
bullets was shown by the little 
grey puff-balls that rose with- 
out cessation on and around a 
big sangar which crowned one 
of the mounds. 

Meanwhile the regiment 
astride of the nullah was 
meeting with fairly serious 
opposition. Directly in its line 
of advance on the right of the 
ravine was a big graveyard, 
the headstones of which offered 
convenient ranging marks to 
the enemy. As the companies 
threaded their way between 
the graves, they came 
under a heavy converging 
fire from sangars on both 
sides of the ravine, at ranges 
varying between five and 
eight hundred yards, and men 
began to fall rapidly. In 
spite of this they pressed on 
towards a low ridge in their 
immediate front, but were tem- 
porarily checked on the far 
side of the graveyard, beyond 
which the ground rose gently 
in a glacis-like slope, absol- 
 utely devoid of cover. The 
check was but momentary, as 
on the right the pressure of 
the Buland Kila brigade was 
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beginning to make itself felt 
on the enemy’s flank, threat- 
ening to cut their line of re- 
treat to the hills—a threat 
which no Eastern race, save only 
the Japanese, can contemplate 
with equanimity. On the left 
of the nullah a bright flash 
of steel at the foot of the 
Pebble Ridge showed that the 
regiments on that side had 
fixed bayonets, and shortly 
dancing points of light were 
flickering towards the crest, 
The pace quickened, as Eng- 
lishman, Sikh, and Pathan 
vied with each other in 
their efforts to be first to 
get to handgrips with the 
enemy. 

Before that. steady advance, 
however, the standards, which 
had been flaunting defiance in 
the breeze, were hastily low- 
ered, and disappeared into folds 
of the ground. The Kohistanis 
melted away into the hills in 
rear literally, for, except for a 
stray figure or two, no one 
saw them go. Nor was their 
retirement by any means & 
rout, for they retreated with a 
sting in their tails, keeping up 
a hot fire from hidden points 
of vantage. They were skil- 
fully carrying out the usual 
Pathan tactics of retiring be- 
fore an attack, hoping to lure 
their foes into difficult ground 
in the hills, and looking for- 
ward to getting their turn in 
harrying the rearguard, or, 8 
in this case, in following up 
the retirement on camp. The 
British General was, however, 
an old Frontier officer, accus- 
tomed to Pathans and well 
versed in their ways, and had 
no intention of being drawn 
a step farther than he wished. 
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Having gained the Pebble 
Ridge, which was separated 
from the higher hills in rear 
by a deep ravine, he halted 
his force, while he allowed his 
guns to play on and search 
the slopes across the valley, 
much to the disgust of the 
Kohistanis, who did not con- 
sider this was at all playing 
the game. 

They had been particularly 
anxious to draw the British 
into the nullah beyond Pebble 
Ridge, as they had made ar- 
rangements for a cunning 
diversion. A large body of 
men was concealed partly in 
the crops on the western 
bank of the canal close to 
Kazhakai, and partly in a big 
depression from which a nar- 
row gully led down from the 
hills near the spot where the 
canal bent off to the west. 
This force, estimated at three 
or four thousand, was under 
the command of a_ noted 
Malik—Daria Khan by name— 
who had accompanied Saiyid 
Mir Bashir from Ghilzaistan. 
The plan was that, as soon 
as the troops had been lured 
beyond the foothills, Malik 
Daria Khan was to sweep 
down on the camp with his 
men, plunder and burn it, and 
then, turning towards the hills 
again, take the brigade in rear. 
As the British refused to be 
drawn, this plan miscarried ; 
but the camp proved a tempt- 
ing bait. -Malik Daria Khan 
either thought that there 
might be time to destroy it, 
calculating the force would 
be pinned to its ground by 
the tribesmen in its front, or, 
what is more likely, some of 
his men got out of hand, 
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and a body of about a 
thousand issued from the 
depression. 

On this flank four squadrons 
of cavalry had been standing 
dismounted by their horses, 
concealed under a spur of the 
hill, and chafing at their in- 
action. A sharp order, and 
the men sprang to their 
saddles. Two squadrons were 
held back in reserve, but the 
remaining two wheeled into 
line at the trot and advanced 
into the plain. As they de- 
bouched the trumpets shrilled 
out some musical heart-stirring 
notes, maddening the horses, 
who well understood the mean- 
ing of that wild music, and 
the squadrons burst upon the 
eyes of the astonished tribes- 
men in the thrilling, glorious 
gallop of the charge. It is 
the one moment for which all 
cavalry soldiers live, when, as 
the glittering lance - points 
drop before the horses’ chests, 
they sweep like a whirlwind 
down on the foe, Forward 
rushed the long line; the 
going was good, and there 
was nothing to stay them. Be- 
fore their lance-points the Koh- 
istanis were fleeing in a frenzied 
rush for safety. The squadrons 
were pressing on at top speed, 
and the inevitable disorder had 
broken up the line. Soon it 
was obvious that the charge 
had resolved itself into a race 
for the canal, Unfortunately 
the cavalry had miscalculated 
the distance, for the tribesmen 
reached the canal first and 
flung themselves across it, 
whilst the lancers found them- 
selves hung up by an obstacle 
which proved too much for the 
majority of the horses. Some 
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of the men, better mounted, . 


were shot down from the edge 
of the crops as they put their 
horses at the jump, others as 
they tried to make their way 
through the water. Those few 
who did succeed in crossing 
found themselves in evil case, 
and had the greatest difficulty 
in eventually getting back, as 
the Kazhakai villagers had 
flooded the fields, and the 
troopers floundered in a sort 
of sticky morass, the mud 
being above the horses’ fet- 
locks. Seeing the troops in 
trouble, another large body of 
the tribesmen poured out of 
the gully and set themselves 
to the congenial task of killing 
and cutting up the wounded. 
This was the opportunity of 
the two reserve squadrons, 
who, held back as they were, 
had sat watching with pent-up 
excitement and fury seething 
in their breasts. They were 
now unleashed, and whirled 
down at the gallop. The 
attention of the Kohistanis 
was so occupied by their blood- 
thirsty work that the troopers 
got well into the enemy be- 
fore they were perceived, and 
amply avenged their fallen 
comrades. Many of the tribes- 
men were actually so absorbed 
in their ghoulish task that 
they never even heard the 
thunder of the charge till the 
lance-points were almost within 
their bodies. In one instanee 
at least one of these brutes 
was seated on his victim, who 
was still alive, and was en- 
gaged in hacking off the poor 
wretch’s fingers one by one 
when a lance took the cruel 
fiend in the back and he never 
even knew what had struck 
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him. <A battery of horse ar- 
tillery, which had accompanied 
the cavalry, now opened with 
shrapnel on Kazhakai and the 
surrounding fields, and the 
enemy retired into the hills, 
After collecting the dead and 
wounded the cavalry withdrew 
out of range, but remained in 
the neighbourhood to discour- 
age any further attempts on 
the camp. 

All this while the infantry 
had lain out on the Pebble 
Ridge under a burning sun, 
the prevalent feeling being one 
of absolute boredom, as tlie 
enemy steadfastly declined to 
show himself. To the dis- 
comfort of the heat was added 
the fact that the ground was 
extremely hard and stony, 
and was covered with prickly 
seeds. These bore a strong re- 
semblance to miniature crow’s 
feet, those four-spiked ob- 
stacles which our engineering 
manuals tells us are so useful 
when plaeed in the bottom of 
aford. For the benefit of the 
uninitiated I may mention 
that the spikes are about 
three inches long, and so ar- 
ranged that however one of 
these instruments of torture 
is thrown down, a spike al- 
ways points upwards, and is 
calculated to pierce and lame 
an unwary foot. 

At half-past one orders were 
received by helio that the force 
would commence its retirement 
at two o’clock, and regimental 
reserves immediately took up 
a second line in prearranged 
covering positions, at the same 
time sending water and am- 
munition - mules to the rear 
clear of the foothills. Troops 
retiring before a Pathan 
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enemy have no use for en- 
cumbrances. At two e’clock 
the first units of the advanced 
line began to fall back in small 
parties, the men taking the 
greatest care not to expose 
themselves, wriggling down 
flat on their stomachs till 
well below the crest-line, and 
then rising and getting away 
at top speed. The men to go 
were selected by name from 
’ all over the line, lest gaps 
should be left, and these who 
remained increased the rate of 
their fire, so that it would 
seem the position was still 
strongly held. This was in 
order to deceive the enemy, 
and to prevent his suspect- 
ing that the retirement had 
begun. 

Whilst this was going on 
@ mountain battery, which 
had advanced on to the Peak 
directly it had been secured 
by the infantry, began to 
man-handle its guns down 
the slope of the hill. The 
gunners were only too thank- 
ful to get away, as the slopes 
of The Peak were steep, and 
had given them a deal of 
labour and trouble. Every 
time a gun had been fired it 
had recoiled some yards down 
the hill, in spite of the check 
afforded by drag-ropes, and 
had turned bodily over. It 
had to be turned right side 
up, and hauled up the slope 
again by the gun detachment, 
entailing exertion which, whilst 
it might have been pleasant 
enough on a cold day, was 
extremely distasteful under a 
burning sun, beating down re- 
lentlessly and radiating from 
the stony hill. By the time 
the battery had dismantled 
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their guns and loaded them 
en the waiting mules, the 
enemy had perceived that the 
force was in retreat, and the 
nearer slopes of the Kohistan 
hills were alive with men. 
They came streaming across 
the intervening valley in 
thousands, as a crowd breaks 
into a football field when the 
referee blows the “No Side” 
whistle. Standards danced 
down the rocky spurs, and the 
companies covering the retire- 
ment seon had their hands 
full. The Keohistanis paid 
most attention to the troops 
west of the big nullah, as they 
hoped, by making use of the 
cover it afforded, they would 
be able to cut into the flank 
of the battalion there. These 
hopes were doomed to dis- 
appointment, as four machine- 
guns had been placed in posi- 
tion 1500 yards back, to check- 
mate this very movement. As 
the leading tribesmen showed 
themselves in the nullah and 
on the eastern slope of The 
Peak, they came under a cross 
fire which drove them back 
into cover. 

Several hundreds were now 
advancing up the northern 
slopes of the Pebble Ridge, 
but they too were stopped by 
the steady fire of the rear- 
guard, although they got to 
within a hundred yards of the 
position held. All this time 
the men were being sent down 
with orders to take up another 
eovering position to assist the 
retirement of the second line, 
Soon only a few scattered 
groups of men, _ specially 
selected for their activity and 
because they were good shots, 
were left out on the advanced 
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line. These waited till their 
comrades were well clear, keep- 
ing up a smart fire on anybody 
they saw, and then, selecting 
their opportunity, raced away 
down the hill, At the same 
moment the second line opened 
rapid fire on the abandoned 
position, the guns also spray- 
ing it with shrapnel, to deny 
it to the enemy. The with- 
drawal of the second line was 
carried out in a similar manner, 
and the force was half a mile 
away in the plain, and free 
from all chance of entangle- 
ment, long before the tribes- 
men could establish themselves 
on Pebble Ridge. 

The British casualties, all 
told, inclusive of the cavalry, 
were under three hundred; 
whilst from information which 
reached Pathanshahr through 
several separate and corrobora- 
tory channels, the Kohistanis 
lost more than treble that 
number in killed and wounded, 
including several influential 
Maliks, with nothing to show 
for it. In one instance, it is 
true, they scored off us. Before 
abandoning The Peak, the top 
of the hill had been mined, the 
fuse leading to the mine being 
taken back with the retiring 
troops and unwound as they 
went along. <A sapper officer 
was in charge, who waited till 
the enemy began to swarm on 
to the hill, and when a large 
number had collected there lit 
the fuse. Unfortunately this 
proved defective, probably 
owing to its length, which was 
several hundred yards, and the 
mine failed to explode. The 
tribesmen discovered the fuse, 
and following it up located the 
mine. This they leisurely dug 
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up, removing the gunpowder 
with which it was charged, and 


carrying it off with them, after- 


wards sending in a grateful 
message of thanks for so oppor- 
tune a gift. Still a thousand 
casualties was a fairly heavy 
price for 50 1b. of gunpowder, 
so that even the officer who 
had laid the mine, disgusted 
as he was that his little sur- 
prise had failed to come off, 
scarcely begrudged them their 
booty. 

As a result of this fight the 
assembly of the Kohistanis 
melted away like snow under a 
hot sun. This was, no doubt, 
chiefly due to the Pathan cus- 
tom of carrying off the dead for 
burial and the wounded to be 
cared for in their own villages, 
a custom which causes great 
difficulties in estimating casual- 
ties. It may be, too, they had 
had as much punishment as 
they cared for at the time, but, 
whatever the cause, they dis- 
appeared. The next morning 
the cavalry were all over Pebble 
Ridge, and even’ crossed the 
ravine and reconnoitred as far 
as the village of Isham, which 
they found deserted, without 
being in any way molested or 
seeing a soul. Even yet, how- 
ever, the tribes refused to 
submit to our terms, so the 
blockade of the country was 
strictly enforced. Saiyid Mir 
Bashir remained in Kohistan, 
and did his utmost to work on 
the fanatical feelings of the 
tribesmen, and to stir them up 
to another trial of strength. 
In this he was successful, for & 
month later they again came 
down to Isham in large num- 
bers, or rather to the spot 
where the village had been, for 
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two or three days after the 
fight the Janakhwar brigade 
had gone out one morning and 
blown the place up, without 
encountering any opposition. 
Still they encamped at the 
ruins, as it was the only spot 
where water was obtainable 
for miles, Once again cavalry 
patrols were fired upon and 
the camp sniped into at night. 
In a day or two, when their 
numbers had grown, the 
tribesmen became bolder, and 
even ventured down into the 
plain during daylight, and 
attempted to follow up the 
infantry picquets, which al- 
ways remained out from dawn 
till dusk about half a mile 
beyond the perimeter. On one 
afternoon they crept down into 
the big graveyard near the 
ravine, and fired into a com- 
pany of infantry who were 
exercising in that direction, 
till it became obvious they 
would not be contented with- 
out another lesson. 

The operations followed prac- 
tically the same course as be- 
fore, except that on this occa- 
sion the British artillery was 
even a good deal more in 
evidence, as two or three 
batteries were brought right 
up on to the Pebble Ridge, 
and the guns really did most 
of the work until the retire- 
ment began, This time the 
enemy tried following up the 
Buland Kila brigade, but with 
no more success—in fact, they 
came in for some rather rough 
handling—and the following 
morning, as before, not a 
Kohistani was in the vicinity. 
The enemy’s losses were said 
to be, if anything, heavier 
than in the previous en- 
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gagement, whilst those of 
the British were under a 
hundred. 


The result of this last en- 
counter rather sickened the 
tribesmen, and even the Fakir’s 
most impassioned eloquence 
was impotent to collect them 
again. Indeed that firebrand 
found it convenient to retire 
to Ghilzaistan, as all sections 
in Kohistan, even the most 
anti-British, were beginning 
to look askance at him. His 
conjuring trick with the bullets 
had failed to come off, and 
though his reputation for 
sanctity, which really rested 
on as insecure @ basis as his 
reputed miraculous powers, 
still protected him, he got a 
notion that absence of body 
was a more certain safeguard. 
He therefore announced that 
he was going to visit the 
shrine of a very sacred Pir 
which lay in the heart of a 
distant valley, but actually 
slipped away quietly in the 
direction of Amirabad. His 
reception there was likely to 
have heen warm, for the 
Nawabs of Ghilzaistan have 
a short way with disobedient 
subjects, and Saiyid Mir Bashir 
could not plead even a 
success which might have 
justified his defiance of his 
ruler’s orders. Fortunately for 
him, when he was still some 
distance from the capital, a 
friendly hint reached him of 
the state of the Nawab’s tem- 
per and the probable nature 
of his welcome. He therefore 
turned aside and sought an 
asylum in a difficult part of 
the Badakshan country, where 
the Nawab’s authority was 
more nominal than real. 
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His departure had removed 
the chief obstacle in the way 
of an understanding with the 
Kohistanis, whose jirgahs were 
shortly afterwards given a 
safe conduct to Pathanshahr 
to interview the Commissioner, 
for the soldiers had done their 
part, and the management 
of affairs reverted to the 
civil authorities, The tribes 
were ordered to pay a heavy 
fine, to surrender a large 
number of rifles, and to give 
up the ringleaders of the 
Shalozai and other raids to 
be tried by us. The alterna- 
tive was the continuation of 
the blockade, and the im- 
prisonment of their compatriots 
who had been arrested in 
British territory. Three or 
four influential Maliks were 
required to surrender them- 
selves as hostages, and the 
blockade, of course, would be 
unrelaxed till these terms had 
been entirely complied with, 
whilst our troops would re- 
main out in readiness on the 
borders of their country. It 
was further hinted that in 
the event of too prolonged a 
delay in acceding to these 
conditions, the troops might 
enter the country and remain 
in occupation of the principal 
villages till still harsher con- 
ditions had been enforced, The 
jirgahs endeavoured to ob- 
tain some mitigation of these 
terms; but Sir Joseph was 
adamant, and permitted no 
discussion. It was a case of 
“Take it or leave it,” and the 
Maliks unwillingly gave their 
assent. The hostages were se- 
lected from the members of the 
jirgahs, and the remainder with- 
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drew sorrowfully to Kohistan 
to collect the fine and the 
arms. Even after this for 
some days the tribesmen, who 
are nothing if not democratic, 
and are by no means ruled, 
but merely, at the most, in- 
fluenced by their Maliks, were 
inclined to shilly-shally. They 
wanted to send in another 
jirgah, but the Commissioner 
refused to receive it, and the 
stringency of the blockade, 
which had now been in force 
for nearly six weeks already, 
had begun to make itself felt. 
Such poor trade as they had 
with British India was entirely 
cut off, and even such a neces- 
sity of life as salt was growing 
scarce, and almost unobtain- 
able. The clans could see no 
way out of the impasse except 
in submission to the orders of 
the Commissioner. Then, too, 
the heaviest losses in the fight- 
ing had fallen on the fiercer 
and more intractable members 
of the community, and the 
more cautious and moderate 
spirits now had a chance of 
making their voiees heard. 
Consequently the  irreconcil- 
ables were overruled, and 8 
month later {the money and 
the rifles were handed over at 
the fort at Pathanshahr, and 
three notorious bad characters, 
who had long been wanted by 
the police, were surrendered 
and safely lodged in the jail, to 
await the due reward of their 
misdeeds. Hostages and pris- 
oners were released, the troops 
returned to cantonments, and 
Peace once more temporarily 
settled down over that portion 
of the Border. 
E. F. Knox. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


VISCOUNT BRYCE AND GERMAN 


ATROCITIES—HIS EXCUSES FOR 


THE ENEMY—THE INFAMOUS POLICY OF ‘‘ KISS AND BE FRIENDS” 
—A DURABLE PEACE—‘ MAN-POWER ”—SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON’S 
EXHORTATION—THE FOLLY OF THE TRIBUNALS—IRELAND AND 
COMPULSION—MR REDMOND’S HYPOCRISY—THE FRIENDSHIP OF 


IRELAND. 


A YEAR ago Viscount Bryce 
set his name to the report of 
the vilest outrages yet chron- 
icled in history. None knows 
better than he the horrible 
enormities committed at Aer- 
schot and Dinant, at Termonde 
and Louvain. The crimes of 
which Germany was guilty 
cannot be palliated. They 
were the expression of a na- 
tional sentiment and a national 
discipline. They were system- 
atieally prepared and univer- 
sally approved. It is idle to 
concentrate the blame of them 
upon the Kaiser or upon the 
General Staff. The whole 
people must share the guilt 
as it would have shared ‘the 
profit, had the policy of ruth- 
lessness been found to pay. 
Nor can the friends of Ger- 
many excuse: her on the 
ground that her wickedness 
and cruelty are the new-born 
children of arrogance and 
prosperity. What Germany is 
to-day she has ever been—un- 
speakably coarse and unspeak- 
ably brutal. The outrages 
upon women and children, the 
wholesale murder of non-com- 
batants, the illegal seizure of 
hostages, the arson and _ pil- 
lage, which marked her ad- 
vance through Belgium and 
France, are merely the common 
practices of her armies. She 
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has defiled her hands with no 
misdeeds during the last two 
years which are not familiar 
to all who have studied her 
earlier campaigns. The Ger- 
man is unchanged and un- 
changing. He is still, as he 
has ever been, the wild beast 
of Europe. He embodies in 
his thick and portly form the 
very spirit of evil. The brute 
who, when he is charged with 
dropping poisoned sweetmeats 
upen an enemy’s line, defends 
himself on the ground that 
the sweetmeats eontained not 
poison but explosives, is clearly 
deficient in humour as he is 
deficient in decency. Whether 
he will be chastened even by 
defeat is doubtful. He suffers 
from a monstrous kind of 
atavism, and it is probably 
true that “the only good 
German is a dead German.” 
For many years, in our 
casual indifferenee, we have 
misunderstood the qualities and 
characters of foreign nations. 
We have gladly aceepted as 
magnificent everything that 
seemed strange to us. Above 
all, we have been blind to what 
the Germans are fond of calling 
their “psychology.” We have 
read the works of Goethe and 
the fairy tales, and have 
solemnly believed that Ger- 
many was all _— pig-tails 
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and schwdrmerei, Even when 
the Germans overwhelmed 
Belgium with fire and sword, 
when they burned innocent 
men and women alive, and 
wreaked their drunken ven- 
geance upon churches and libra- 
ries, we were half-disposed not 
to believe in the rumours which 
reached our ears. The inef- 
fable Mr Ramsay Macdonald, 
for instance, protested loud, for 
the purpose of politics, against 
“the use which has been made 
of the steries of atrocities by 
the enemy.” He deems this use 
“in the highest degree repre- 
hensible.” He believes that 
‘real proofs ” are unattainable. 
The poor victims of German 
brutality, shattered as they are 
in their nerves,cannot betrusted 
as instances of the truth. For 
them “a horrible death be- 
comes an atrocity.” Why, in- 
deed, should it not? And in 
what circumstances is “a hor- 
rible death” not an atrocity? 
Perhaps Mr R. Macdonald, 
this callous-hearted sentimen- 
talist, willexplain. He admits 
that the Germans have been 
guilty of “atrocities and bru- 
talities.” He declares, which is 
not true, that “such excesses 
have always been associated 
with war.” And then, to show 
his own moral superiority, he 
cries aloud that “it is detest- 
able and diabolical to make use 
of such stories in order to exeite 
hatred among the peeple,” that 
“such action”—the using of 
the stories, which are true, not 
the committing of the crimes— 
“deserves the disapproval of 
every upright man and every 
honest woman.” 

There is nothing which Mr 





Macdonald can do or say which 
need surprise us. When a man 
is so bitterly opposed to his 
own country that he can con- 
done the brutalities which he 
admits have been committed 
by his country’s foes, when he 
can draw a distinction between 
a “horrible death” and an 
“atrocity,” he is not worth 
taking seriously. He may 
fairly be left to his own con- 
stituents and to his friends, 
the Germans, who still quote 
his winged words with in- 
terested respect. But it is 
time to protest, with what 
vigour we may, when Lord 
Bryce, the Chairman of the 
Committee which inquired into 
the outrages committed by the 
Germans in Belgium, gives 
proof of the same flabbiness 
as makes Mr Macdonald 
ridiculous. Nor can Lord 
Bryce attempt to escape from 
an absurd position by pleading 
ignorance. As we have said, 
he knew the truth more in- 
timately than others, and yet 
he too urges us to “avoid and 
repress the spirit of hatred.” 
He, too, finds excuses for 
the cold-blooded assassins of 
Europe, “The German people,” 
he says, “are under a harsh 
and tyrannous rule, which has 
not only deceived and misled 
them but silenced any protest 
—and there are those who 
wish to protest — against its 
crimes. Some day — it is to 
be hoped—they will overthrow 
it when they learn the truth.” 
That day is not yet, nor 18 
it ever likely to come. Mean- 
while we can only wonder at 
the flaecidity of mind which 
pretends that hatred is a pas 
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sion, which must always be 
repressed. If we do not hate 
wanton cruelty and superfluous 
brutality, then we make our- 
selves their accomplices. Moral 
indignation is more clearly 
necessary for the wellbeing of 
the world than an easy spirit 
ef forgiveness. Lord Bryce 
urges us to consult “reason 
rather than passion,” and he 
does not see that in this matter 
reason and passion are fighting 
upon the same side. If our 
passion —the unreasening in- 
stinct ef morality that is within 
us—urges us henceforth to look 
upon the Germans as objects 
of hatred, the voice of reason, 
which whispers in our ear, 
counsels us sternly and quietly 
te exclude the Germans from 
our commerce and our society. 

For many years we have 
tried the policy of forbearance, 
Germans were permitted to 
come and go among us as 
they would. For half a cen- 
tury they had crept into our 
offices and workshops to steal 
the secrets of our trade and to 
underbid free-born Englishmen 
in the wage market, Lord 
Bryce tells us that “to indulge 
revenge would be to sow the 
seeds of future wars.” We 
would remind Lord Bryce that 
the seeds of the present war 
were sown in the fertile soil 
of free trade and international 
amity. Had our markets not 
been open to the dumped goods 
of Germany, had not German 
banks enjoyed special privi- 
leges in the city of London, 
had not German olerks been 
allowed the freedom of spies 
in English offices, there would 
have been no war at all. The 


military expansion of Ger- 
many has gone hand in hand 
with her industrial expansion. 
When in 1914 Germany seemed 
to come within measurable 
distance of dominating Europe, 
she owed as much to the fac- 
tories of aniline dyes as she 
owed to the workshops of 
Essen. Her adventure was 
the outcome of England’s com- 
mercial friendship and com- 
placent indifference. That is 
what we gained by closing 
our eyes to the German char- 
acter, by resolving at all costs 
to live on terms of friendship 
with eur neighbours. It is to 
this condition of things that 
Lord Bryce would have us 
return immediately, and if we 
followed his advice we should 
surely aid and abet Germany 
in her preparations for a new 
war, 

When Lord Bryce says that 
“our main purpose would have 
failed if we did not secure a 
durable peace,” we agree with 
him. But after a long expe- 
rience of Germany’s “ peaceful 
penetration” we are convinced 
that the only way of attaining 
to a durable peace is to ex- 
clude Germany from the comity 
of nations, As you do not 
take a burglar or a murderer 
into your house as a familiar 
friend, so you cannot admit to 
your concourse a nation which 
has torn up treaties and has 
stamped all the restraints of 
international law under foot. 
Where there is no trust there 
ean be no friendship, and since 
the Allies will henceforth look 
with suspicion at Germany's 
signature upon a serap of 
paper, we shall be wisely in- 
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spired if we indulge our re- 
venge until all the Germans 
now living are dead, and until 
their descendants stand before 
Europe in white and peniten- 
tiary sheets. 

The common mind is what 
Walter Bagehot called the 
mind of inexperience, the mind 
which learns nothing and re- 
members nothing, which is 
incapable at once of whole- 
some hate or of moral indig- 
nation. That Lord Bryce’s 
mind should be incapable of 
experience is not surprising. 
He has never yet learned the 
necessity, in official positions, 
ef supporting the claims of 
the British Empire. Some 
years ago he afforded us the 
unique spectacle of a British 
Ambassador who, with the 
approval of his Government, 
conspired against a British 
dominion. There is no darker 
episode in the dark histery of 
Mr Asquith than the deliberate 
attempt which he and his 
Government made upon the 
independence of Canada. Had 
Lerd Bryce carried out his in- 
structions, then Canada would 
have been lost te us. The 
chains of commercial union, 
whieh he was ordered to forge, 
would have bound Canada, 
politically and morally, to the 
United States. And he was 
ready to face this disaster, 
as he is now ready to face 
a swiftly-cemented friendship 
with Germany, beeause he is 
wholly indifferent te facts, 
Even when he has eolleeted 
the facts himself, he does not 
allow them to weigh heavily 
with him. His judgment 
is contrelled completely by 


maxims .and phrases. He 
knows perfectly well that the 
Germans, severally and col- 
lectively, have shown them- 
selves monsters of brutality 
in- the war. And he cares 
not, for he remembers the 
copy-book headings of his 
youth—“‘to prelong hatreds 
increases suspicions,” ‘“ avoid 
the spirit ef hatred,” and the 
rest; and straightway he dis- 
misses the crimes of the Ger- 
mans a8 the result of a harsh 
and tyrannous rule. Canada 
was preserved from his inter- 
ference by her own honour, 
her own exertions, And Eng- 
land will be saved from becom- 
ing once more the friend and 
accomplice of Germany by a 
just feeling of anger and 
hatred which, in spite of 
Lord Bryce, still lives in our 
hearts. 

It is, then, a sentimental 
prejudiee which urges Lord 
Bryce to counsel a base sub- 
mission. Others there are 
whom pedantry would per- 
suade to kiss the Germans 
and be friends with them, 
Sir John Simon, for instanee, 
is so hardened a free-trader, 
that he would not check for 
@ moment the dumping of 
German goods in English 
markets. What does it matter 
that the dumped goods are 
foully stained with blood? 
They are cheap, and that 1s 
enough to satisfy the fer- 
vent champions of the creed 
preached in Manchester. No 
check, we are told, must be 
put upon the stream of com- 
meree. Commodities must be 
allowed to flow freely, that 
the working man may enjoy 
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to the full the prieeless boens 
of cheap food and lew wages. 
So the pedant, caring not 
whe makes the shoddy goods 
which he would have us use, 
nor what harm is done te 
those who eat the food which 
foreign and hestile hands have 
prepared, clamours that we 
should instantly be bound to 
Germany im the bonds of com- 
mercial unity. Before the war 
he would net disturb the equal 
progress of free imports, be- 
cause he thought that Germany 
would net like it. Now that 
the war has come upon us, in 
spite (or rather on aecount) of 
free imports, he would will- 
ingly go back to those happy 
days when “Made in Ger- 
many” was a legend visible 
in every home, and an elo- 


quent proof of our de- 
pendence and ef our enemies’ 
supremacy, 


After the pedants come the 
greedy middlemen, who have 
the best reason for making it 
up with Germany. All their 
hopes live in a full pocket, 
and they can fill their pecket 
most easily by carrying the 
goods which Germany makes 
to market, and by taking a 
comfortable commissien on 
their sale. To get the better 
of these men leoks as though 
it might prove a difficult task. 
The unseen hand, of which we 
have heard so much during 
the war, still works for them 
and their German masters. 
Again and again has our 
Government promised to sup- 
press the German firms which 
carry on business in Eng- 
land, and again and again 
their promise has proved illu- 
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sory. We hear of interned 
Germans enlarged for the day 
that they may attend te their 
businesses. We hear of: alien 
firms hastily transferred to 
Englishmen, who have but a 
nominal share in the enter- 
prise, and who are ready to 
keep it going until after the 
war. If it is our Govern- 
ment’s policy te remove 
obstacles from the path of 
Germans while we are still 
fighting, what are we to ex- 
peet when peace is signed? 
The interned aliens, who are 
now treated with the utmost 
consideration, will be free to 
go about their business of 
peaceful penetration as before. 
Lord Bryce and Sir John 
Simeon will observe with in- 
finite satisfaction that hatred 
is buried in as deep a grave 
as that which Lord Haldane 
selected for conscription, and 
the Germans will instantly set 
about getting ready for the 
next war with English money 
and English encouragement, 
And yet, despite the mis- 
chievous activities of senti- 
mentalists and pedants, despite 
the greed of those who regard 
@ commission as a holy thing, 
we still have confidence in the 
English people. If only we 
bind ourselves by a solemn 
pledge never to buy anything 
that has been through German 
hands, never to have dealings 
with a German, we may yet 
preserve our honour stainless. 
It will not be easy, for the 
Germans are as cunning as 
they are unscrupulous, and 
neutral countries will be the 
glad transmitters of German 
geods. But though the Paris 
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Conference is forgotten to-day, 
its proposals remain on record, 
and they can not be brushed 
aside by the mere whim of a 
Minister. So that we are still 
of good hope that Lord Bryce’s 
advice will not be followed, 
and that in due course the war 
of trade will follow the war of 
arms, . For there, and there 
alone, lie safety and the assur- 
ance of peace. 

But first of all the war must 
be brought to a triumphant 
clese, and this cannot be done 
unless our supply of “man 
power ” is adequate. It is not 
guns that make an army, it is 
men, and if we fall short of 
them, all the industry, all the 
ingenuity displayed at home, 
will be displayed in vain. In 
this necessity, as in others, the 
Government has failed us. Mr 
Asquith, with ali the cleverness 
of a politician, has invented a 
form ef compulsion, which has 
the peculiar merit of not com- 
pelling. There is only one way 
of enlisting soldiers; there are 
five-and-fifty ways of evading 
enlistment. The Coalition 
Government, as usual, asked 
us to be content with a com- 
promise. It gave us _ the 
shadow of national service, 
and tribunals innumerable, 
Instead of sending all men of 
military age into the ranks, 
and then combing out from 
the army all these that were 
wanted for the making of 
munitions and for other neces- 
sary employments, they re- 
versed the proeess. They 


permitted the bulk of our 
young men to take refuge in 
starred pursuits, and rendered 
it wellnigh impossible to dig 
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them out. Mr Lloyd George 
has confessed his sin, after his 
wont. He makes but a half- 
hearted effort to atone for it. 
“When you compare the ex- 
emptions here,” says he, “ with 
the exemptions in France and 
Italy, where they run to hun- 
dreds of thousands in these 
countries, they run to millions 
in this country.” And Sir 
William Robertson, the one 
man whem the nation trusts, 
says plainly and openly that 
we want men, 

Sir William Robertson, in- 
deed, has already taken the 
place in the public esteem 
which once was held by Lord 
Kitchener. He speaks, as did 
his great predecessor, with the 
plain directness of a soldier, 
and his opinions carry the 
greater weight, because they 
are not expressed every day 
and every hour. He does not 
talk, like the politicians, for 
the sake of talking, or because 
he wants to keep himself with- 
in the public eye. He speaks 
because he has that to say 
which he alone can say with 
the full weight of a soldier’s 
authority. In a speech, de- 
livered in a gallant Lincolnshire 
village, he paid a high tribute 
to what we have achieved in 
the past. He reminded his 
hearers that when we went to 
war we had just six divisions. 
“Fortunately they were very 
good indeed. No better divi- 
sions ever left the shores of any 
country.” By all the rules of 
war they should have been 
thoroughly beaten in a few 
days. “They were not beaten, 
they never have been beaten, 
they are not beaten now. 
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To-day they are fighting, and 
winning too, by the side of the 
unnumbered divisions which 
were “brought inte being 
solely and entirely through 
the energy and foresight of 
that great soldier, Lord 
Kitchener, who has done as 
much as any man to win this 
war for the Empire.” Thus 
in a full spirit of hopefulness 
Sir William Robertson looks 
to the future. “There is no 
sham confidence at the front,” 
he says. ‘There are no shams 
at the front, and when men 
at the front are eonfident it 
shows that our situation is 
good.” But the war is not 
yet won, and it will not be 
won unless we use to the 
uttermost every ounce of 
strength that is in the Em- 
pire. ‘We have adopted the 
principle of national service 
in theory,” says Sir William 
Robertson. ‘‘We must see to 
it that we put that principle 
into practice. . . . We want 
men, more men. We want 
them now, and in due course 
we shall want all men who 
can be spared.” 

There we have the honest 
view of the soldier, who is not 
content with the passage of 
a Bill through the Houses of 
Parliament. He demands that 
the principle of National Ser- 
vice shall be put into practice, 
The politicians, on the other 
hand, seem to be satisfied so 
long as the principle is accepted 
in theory. They have set their 
law upon the statute - book, 
and there for them the matter 
ends. A rigid insistence upon 
the letter of the law might be 
unpopular in the constituencies. 
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Thousands of voters find it 
exceedingly pleasant to serve 
their country, at a vastly in- 
creased salary, in a corner 
where there is no danger, and 
they will all be useful some 
day at the polling beoth. 
Then the susceptibilities of a 
Government which has never 
kept its own pledges must be 
serupulously respected. When 
some months ago it was sug- 
gested that Mr Lloyd George’s 
brisk young valuers, who earn 
a very modest percentage of 
their cost, should be asked to 
join the Army, the suggestion 
was greeted as theugh it had 
been a piece of impropriety 
with a hushed murmur of dis- 
sent. It was party politios, 
said the Radicals, which it 
was not, and the suggestion 
was dropped perforce lest Mr 
Lloyd George’s delicacy should 
suffer a shock. And how shall 
we describe the base frivol- 
ity of the tribunals which 
have been set up all over 
England? Their proceedings 
would be comical did they 
not stand between us and 
victory. . The ingenuity where- 
with they furnish excuses to 
the idle and timid would be 
invaluable in the pursuit of 
politics. With ultimate en- 
thusiasm the members of the 
tribunals serve each other’s 
turn. One farmer gets off the 
son of another, knowing that 
presently he may rely upon 
the good offices of his friend. 
When it comes to the pinch, 
there is no trade, no occupa- 
tion, which does not seem in- 
dispensable to these enemies of 
thearmy. No wonder that mil- 
lions are permitted to escape 
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through the Government’s net. 
We hear of a rat-catcher 
whose work is pronounced to 
be of national impertance, and 
who is granted total exemp- 
tion. We should have thought 
that there was another kind of 
rat better worth catching than 
these which annoy the County 
Council of Haddingten. And 
as in one district the only 
enemies they recognise are 
rats, in another they fear only 
the attacks of rabbits, and 
deem the men “ indispensable ” 
who destroy them. We might 
almost believe that these good 
peeple did not know that we 
were at war with Germany, 
had not the: last two years 
afforded us a sorry revelation 
of indifference. 

But by far the worst of- 
fenders are the Government 
offices. These secure retreats 
harbour a vast army of young 
and active Englishmen, and 
the Government resents any 
attempt te dig them out. The 
work which they do, even were 
it indispensable, could quite 
easily be done by women. 
Nevertheless the influenee of 
routine is too strong to be re- 
sisted. Civil servants innumer- 
able have been writing minutes 
and making précis for many a 
leng day. The Radieal Gov- 
ernment made hereic efforts 
to increase their number, and 
before the war began we were 
becoming, under the auspices 
of Messrs Asquith and George, 
that most despisable of all 
things, a nation of bureau- 
crats. We are letting a great 
part of our manhood drift, 
through competitive examina- 
tion, to a safe inactivity. We 


are fostering a race of men 
content to lay aside energy 
and ambition, to hope for noth- 
ing save an annual and auto- 
matic rise in salary, to find 
happiness in the assurance 
that to-morrow’s dinner will 
not fail them. And now when 
our need is greatest the bureau- 
crats take refuge in their 
warrens, and it will need more 
than the skill of a rabbit- 
cateher to discover them. 
The problem which faces us, 
then, is, or should be, obvious 
to all. It is also easily soluble, 
if goodwill and honesty are 
brought to the solution. But 
no favouritism must be shown; 
there must be no inclination to 
find a way out for the eoward 
or the malingerer. The 
tribunals must be strength- 
ened. The Government offices 
must be rigorously combed out, 
and it must be explained that 
it is not a geod thing of itself 
to shrink from military service. 
A few weeks ago there was 
a strike on a certain railway, 
because three porters, con- 
victed of stealing, were dis- 
missed the service of the 
company. The colleagues of 
the thieves pointed out that 
if their friends were dismissed, 
they would beeeme liable to 
military service, and so they 
struck. This episode reveals, 
in some workers at least, 
strange state of mind. The 
men who went on strike— 
as a matter of fact they re- 
fused to werk, and did not 
refuse to accept their wages 
—saw no evil in the thief. 
That their colleagues had 
taken what did not belong 
to them mattered not a jot. 
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But they saw three free-bern 
and dishonest Britons threat- 
ened with enlistment, and they 
made the best protest they 
might against this infamous 
possibility. So deeply have 
the shams and hollowness of 
politics sunk into the breasts 
of Englishmen ! 

However, in Great Britain 
the way is clear. Compulsion 
is the law of the land, and if 
the present Government dare 
not take what soldiers the 
country needs, we must find 
another Government which 
will, In Ireland the way is 
hopelessly tangled by the briars 
of politics. On the one hand, 
we are told to approach the 
Irish with the utmost diffidenee 
and respect. Our best plan, it 
is said, is to speak only of the 
great gallantry of the Irish 
troops, and to pretend that the 
effort which Ireland has made 
to win the war has been 
“splendid.” On the other, we, 
the English, are assailed by 
Irish “patriots” with all the 
insults which injustice and un- 
reason can suggest, and we are 
adjured not to complain, be- 
cause the most important task 
that lies ahead of us is the 
conciliation of Ireland. We 
believe that worse advice was 
never given. What Ireland 
suffers from to-day, what she 
has always suffered from, is a 
parsimony of truth. England 
has treated her always as a 
spoiled child. If she does her 
duty, she receives such a meed 
of extravagant praise as is 
never in any circumstances 
given to England. If she re- 
fuses to do her duty, as she 
refuses to-day, she is flattered 
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and humoured into the belief 
that she exceeds all the other 
nations of the earth in wisdom 
and valour. What wonder is 
it, then, that she deems herself 
always affronted, and hugs a 
grievance which no policy can 
ever take away? 

The facts are simple enough. 
Ireland, to her great detriment, 
has been excluded from the law 
of compulsion, and sinee she 
has ceased to send any more 
volunteers to the army of the 
United Kingdom, her regi- 
ments cannot be kept at their 
full strength, and must be filled 
with drafts from England or 
be allowed to disappear. The 
weakness of Parliament in fear- 
ing to compel her to do her 
duty is matched by her own 
disinclination. And then into 
the midst of things comes that 
eminent “patriot,” Mr Red- 
mond, with a violent attack 
upon the British Government, 
and the promise, if he can con- 
trive it, of an Irish session. 
His position, no doubt, is a 
little difficult. He is in the 
position of a leader without a 
party in his own land, and if 
he does not force the note, he 
runs the risk of forgetfulness. 
If he were forgotten it would 
be the proper reward for his 
own misdeeds, and we should 
be the last to regret his dis- 
appearance. Afterall, we have 
things of far greater import to 
consider than Mr Redmond’s 
position, and it is only the 
man’s mischievous egoism that 
makes it necessary for a while 
to remember him. 

He was kind enough to tell 
us that “so far as the war is 
concerned Ireland’s attitude is 
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unchanged. We shall do noth- 
ing caleulated to postpone by a 
single instant the victorious 
end of the conflict.” It is ex- 
ceedingly amiable ef Mr Red- 
mond and the Irishmen (if any) 
for whem hespeaks. But what 
preeisely does he mean by it? 
Has he made the great renun- 
ciation and promised net to 
ally himself and his friends 
with England’s enemies? Does 
he by these words promise to 
observe a not unfriendly neu- 
trality? We neither know nor 
care. We can only premise 
him that we prefer to hear him 
in his more truculent mood. 
The patronage, which is futile 
as well as insolent, makes him 
ridiculous, and he might have 
learned from his long sejourn 
in London, that hypocrisy of 
this kind does not blind the 
eyes of Englishmen. 

The Irish, then, will not 
postpone our victory! They 
will take no share in it. And 
the cause of their reluctance 
to help, says Mr Redmond, is 
the ill-behaviour of England. 
“The real responsibility for 
what had happened,” pro- 
claimed this eminently patri- 
otic statesman, “rested upon 
the English Government.” 
He had warned it constantly 
of the situation. “Since the 
war began the conduct ef the 
Government towards Ireland 
had been marked by the most 
colossal ineptitude and stupid- 
ity.” All of this may be true, 
We should not expect the con- 
duct of Messrs Birrell and 
Asquith to be other than inept 
and stupid. But Mr Redmond 
forgets one thing: that the 
policy of Messrs Birrell and 


Asquith was dictated by him 
and by him alone. They were 
the puppets, and he pulled the 
strings. Whatever ineptitude 
and stupidity there were, and 
we have no wish to under- 
rate them, were Mr Redmond’s, 
He has been for ten years the 
parliamentary dictator of Ire- 
land, and we hope that he is 
satisfied with the mess he has 
made of it. When he came 
into power, though not into 
office, Ireland enjoyed such a 
measure of happiness and 
prosperity as had not been 
hers for six hundred years, 
Even Mr Redmond must be 
able to measure the distance 
his country has fallen from 
her high estate since the 
power was put into his hands; 
and if he have any love for 
her, if he be anything better 
than a wire-pulling politician, 
he should be covered with 
shame, 

The wrong that he has done 
to Ireland does not in any 
sense absolve Mr Asquith and 
Mr Birrell from blame. They 
sinned through laziness or in- 
difference. The absentee Chief 
Secretary, who boasted that 
he was not “pinioned” to 
Dublin, will be held by history 
supremely guilty. And Mr 
Asquith, who refrained from 
using the word of dismissal, 
which might have put things 
right, shares the guilt of his 
colleague. But Mr Redmond, 
who now turns upon his con- 
fiding friends, cuts the worst 
figure of all, And he adds to 
his other sins the sin of giving 
bad advice to Ireland in this 
crisis of her fate and ours. 
He urges her with what force 
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he may to reject compulsion. 
“It would be resisted in every 
village in Ireland,” he says; 
“its attempted enforcement 
would be a scandal which 
would ring round the whole 
civilised world.” We do not 
think so poorly of Ireland as 
to believe Mr Redmond. And 
let him remember this: we 
shall have to live together 
after the war, and what will 
be the position of Ireland in 
the face of a victory, which 
she has done little or nothing 
to achieve ? 

Before Ireland will throw 
her weight into the scale 
against Germany, we are told, 
she must be “free.” What 
she means by freedom she 
does not explain, nor do we 
know. She has for a hundred 
years enjoyed a freedom which 
is not granted to any of the 
Dominions, whose constitution 
she pretends would satisfy her. 
She has been vastly over- 
represented in the British 
Parliament, which we take to 
be one practical form of “ free- 
dom,” and she has been “free ” 
to meddle in the government 
of England and Seotland as 
she chose. The sworn cham- 
pion of protection, she has 
been “free” to fasten upon 
Great Britain the shackles of 
free trade. Ireland has, in 
fact, imposed a far worse and 
heavier influence upon England 
than England has upon Ire- 
land, and still she is not satis- 
fied. The Home Rule Bill, 
which is on the Statute Book, 
and which is not likely ever 
to become a reality, does not 
and cannot satisfy her, What 
does she want, then? Inde- 


Ireland and “ Freedom.” 
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pendence is a geographical 
impossibility, as every one 
can see who looks at a map. 
We dare not expose ourselves 
to the risk of a hostile popula- 
tion at our very doors. Nor 
is the presence or absence of 
Home Rule a determining cause 
of Irish policy. When the Irish 
enjoyed the blessings of Home 
Rule they joined the French 
against England. When they 
enjoyed the blessings of Union 
they joined the Germans 
against us. There is not much 
difference in the result, and we 
can say no more than that 
new, as always, England’s 
difficulty seems to Ireland an 
opportunity to rebel. 

Nor is it England’s fault 
that the Home Rule Bill, which 
is on the Statute Book, still 
remains a specimen in a consti- 
tutional museum. It is the 
Irish themselves who make 
it an impossibility. Were it 
brought into being at once, it 
would only reawaken the old 
hostility of North and South, 
Were it acceptable to the 


Nationalists, which we do 
not believe it would’ be 
for a moment, it would 


still be rejected by the six 
Counties. Again, when the 
Irish demand that they should 
be as Canada or New 
Zealand, they forget that the 
financial independence which 
those Dominions enjoy is not 
theirs. The leaders of the 
Nationalist party have devoted 
themselves heart and soul to 
spoiling the temper of their 
supporters, and then cry aloud 
for a “freedom” which they 
have always enjoyed. Nor 
will they understand that be- 
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fore Ireland can ever attain 
the Home Rule which she 
pretends to desire, one thing 
is imperative—friendship. Mr 
G. W. Russell, better known 
as “A. E.,” put the truth in a 
few lines to an American jour- 
nalist the other day. This, 
said he, is the first factor in 
the Irish problem: “Great 
Britain must have assurance 
that self-governing Ireland, 
when it is fully erected, will 
be friendly to Imperial in- 
terests, Custom and the com- 
mon-sense of nations always 
will be behind the British 
Government in refusing to 
allow Ireland to set herself 
up as an independent and 
hostile country. No nation, 
no matter how high a polit- 
ical morality it professes, 


could blame England for refus- 
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ing Ireland self-government 
until she could be certain that, 
when once this was granted, © 
Ireland would be friendly to ~ 
her.” Truly the past gives no © 
warrant of this 
The Irish have been unfriendly ~ 
to England under Home Rule © 


and under the Union alike, ~ 
The events of last Easter Day 
And now — 
when the chance came to Ire. 
land of fighting her battle and ~ 


do not reassure us. 


ours side by side with England, g 


Mr Redmond and the agitators ~ 
were good enough to promise | 
not to postpone the victory! | 


That promise is not sufficient ~ 
to prove friendship, and until © 
the friendship be forthcoming ~ 
in a practical and honourable ~ 
shape it is but waste of time | 
to talk about “self-governing ~ 
Ireland.” j 
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